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SCOTTISH UNION AND NATION! 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Edinburgh. 


Statement of United States Branch, 


January 1, 1901. 


Reserve for unpaid losses $239,965 59 
. 1,655,789 2% 
97,267 0 
2,224,054 % 


4,217,076 7 


Reserve for unexpired risks... 
All other liabilities. 
Net surplus 


Total assets Jan. 1, 1901 


TRUSTEES OF FUNDS IN UNITED STATES. 


Joun R. REDFIELD, President National Ex 
change Bank, Hartford. 

Hon. Everett BRainarp, President Cas 
Lockwood & Brainard Co., Hartford. 

Hon. Morcan G. BuLKELEy, President Ait 
Life Insurance Co., Hartford. 

J:H. BREWSTER, Manager, Hartford, Cont 
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The makers of Safolio (a product that through special merit has gained 
more friends than any other household commodity in the world) call atten- 
tion to its sister product, Hand Sapolio, of equal merit in z¢s special sphere, 


the Toilet and Bath. It is a pure soap, a necessity to those whose hands be- 
come frequently stained, yet equally desirable for general daily use, from the 
delicate-skinned baby to the romping school-boy. 

It ensures an enjoyable, invigorating bath; one that makes every pore 
respond, removes dead skin, energizes the whole body, starts the circulation 
and leaves a glow equal to a Turkish Bath. 
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‘*One of the most satisfactory works of reference ever issued in this country.”’ 


—New York Tribune. 


A DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING 


BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 


By RUSSELL STURGIS, A.M., Pu.D. 


Fellow of the American Institute of Architects, 


Now Complete. 


Three Volumes. 


» AND MANY ARCHITECTS, PAINTERS, ENGINEERS AND 
OTHER EXPERT WRITERS, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


Profusely Illustrated. 


Price, cloth, $18 NET; half morocce, $30 NET. 


OLD TIME GARDENS 
A Bock of ‘‘ The Sweet o’ the Year’’ 


Newly set forth by Atice Morse Ear te, au- 
thor of “Home Life in Colonial Days,” 
“Child Life in Colonial Days,” etc. Pro- 
fusely illustrated from photographs collected 
by the author. Second edition. 

Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.50 net; postage 20 
cents. Limited edition de luxe, 350 num- 
bered copies, with extra plates, $20 net. 
“The pictures of gardens make a man homesick. 


Something quaint or delightful peeps out of every 
page of this book.”—-New York Sun. 


ITALIAN SCULPTURE OF THE 
RENAISSANCE 


By L. J. Freeman, M.A. Illustrated with 
forty-five full-page plates. 
Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net. Postage, 18 cents. 


““The author has positive and lucid ideas and ex- 
presses them with simplicity, thoughtful 
and discriminating judgment, . - with clear- 
ness and precision, and these ideas are worthy of 
attention.”—Providence Journal. 


HUBERT VON HERKOMER, R. A. 


A Study and a Biography 


By A. L. Batpry, author of “ Sir J. E. Millais, 
Bart., P.R.A.: His Art and Influence,” 
* Albert Moore: His Life and Works,” etc. 
Fully illustrated. 

Imp. 8vo, cloth, $15.00. Limited Edition. 
In these pages there is at least as much said 
about the man as about his work. In typography, 


binding and exquisite illustrations this is one of 
the most attractive books of the season. 
“Herkomer represents a peculiar force in art; 
not in one but in many directions. He has made 
his mark as an educator, an inventor, an innovator, 
a breaker of conventional rules where they have 
seemed to hinder artistic pears. and as a oa 


Besion Transcript. 


| THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN 


An Autobiography by Jacos A. Ruts, author 
of “ How the Other Half Lives,” etc., etc. 
Profusely illustrated. Second edition. 

Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net. Postage, 25 cents. 
“One of the brightest, wholesomest, most fasci- 


nating books of the season.”—-Record-Herald, Chi- 
cago. 


“The book has a most stimulating effect. After 
reading it one has a strong desire to do something 


fascinating story will have a special charm for 
boys and young men.—William T. 
Rook Buyer, 


FRENCH FURNITURE AND 
DECORATION OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Ry Lapy Dike, author of “ The Renaissance 
in France,” “French Painters of _ the 
Eighteenth Century,” etc.’ Illustrated with 
about 65 gravures and half-tones. 

Cloth, 8vo, $10.00. 

“This handsome quarto has, apart from its qual- 
ities as art history, a very practical value for 
all who adopt the rococo style for house decoration 
or who collect originals of the Pompadour’s time. 

Uady Dilke, it will be remembered, is almost the 

only English critic who has treated this gracetsl 


srt with sympathy and intelligence.’”—New York 
tHeening Post. 


THE TEMPLE POCKET BALZAC 


SAINTSBURY’S edition of Balzac’s work com- 
plete in forty handy pocket volumes, hand- 
somely printed and bound in cloth and limp 
leather, with an etched frontispiece in each 
volume. Sets only. 

16mo, cloth, $30.00; leather, $40.00. 

“No edition is more satisfactory on the whole 
than that which has been issued under the super: 
vision of Professor Saintsbury, . . forty 
volumes in all. They make a brave show and are 


temarkably good value for the money.’—Boston 
Jaurnal. 








Books published at NET prices are 


sold at booksellers everywhere at the advertised NET pr ices. 


When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or express, is an extra charge. 


For Descriptions of Holiday Books Send for the Christmas Catalogue of 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CHRISTMAS 


for those who are struggling with adversity. The | 
Elsing in The | 
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HOLIDAY 
BOOKS OF 


THE MACMILLAN COMPAN 


CHRISTMAS 
1901 





GEORGE WASHINGTON 
A Biography 
By NorMAN Hapcoop, author of “ Abraham 
Lincoln: The Man of the People,” etc. II- 
lustrated with a frontispiece in photo- 
gravure, interesting portraits and facsimiles. 
Half leather, gilt top, $1.75 net. Postage, 
16 cents. 
“The chief offering in the.way of biography is 
Norman Hapgood’s vigorous yet careful portrait of 


George Washington.”—The Hvening Post (N. Y.) 
ina review of the season’s books. 


“No story of his life could be written in brief 
compass that would tell so much that is new to 
the ordinary student of history.’”—TZhe Outlook. 


REGNUM DEI 
The Bampton Lectures for 1903 


By the Rev. ARCHIBALD Rosertson, Princi- 
pal of Kings College, London. 
Cloth, $2.50. 


Dr. Robertson is well known as a contributor to 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, Editor of Hand- 
books of Theology, as the translator of Athanasius, 
ete. 



















Paper, 30 cents net. 









WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: 
Poet, Dramatist and Man 


By Hamitton Wricut Masie, author of ‘‘ My 
Study’ Fire,” “* Under the Trees,” etc. Fully 
illustrated with 8 full-page and i100 text 
illustrations. New and cheaper edition. 
Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net. Postage, 20 cents. 


“Will give the student a sympathetic under- 
standing of both the writer and what he wrote. 
It is for this reason the work has been given a fore- 
most place among the studies of Shakespeare. .. . 
It is incisive, eloquent and enlightening on all 
those points of personal history and of creative de- 
velopment that make a study of Shakespeare or of 
the Shakespearean period delightful.’”—Pittsburg 
Chronicle Telegraph. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS 


| By GeorceE Baker Stevens, Ph.D., Dwight 


Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale 
University. 
Cloth, 75c. net. Postage, 10 cents. 


“ As a text-book for schools and Bible classes, 
and a manual for private study, this succinct, lucid 
and judicious exposition seems well adapted to a 


| present need and a wide use.”’—T'he Outlook. 


VIA CHRISTI: An Introduction to the Study of Missions 


By Louise Manninc_ Hopexins, Editor of “The Woman’s Missionary Friend.” 
Holiday edition, extra gilt, 60 cents net. 


Cloth, 50 cents net. 


Postage, cloth, 8 cents; paper, 6 cents. 


__ Pres. Francis E. Cuark, D.D., of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, says: ‘‘I have looked over 
Miss Hodgkin’s book with very much interest and am much pleased with its comprehensiveness ana the valu- 
able condensed view that it gives of missions in al! lands.” 












THE CRISIS 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
Howarp CHANDLER CHRISTY. 
Cloth, $1.50. Holiday edition in a 
box, with “ Richard Carvel,” $3.00 net. 
_ Really wonderful for its insight and sustained 
interest and passion. . . . It is strong, tender, 


full of workmanship—the best portrait of Lincoln 
yet seen in fiction.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


THE BENEFACTRESS 


By the author of “ Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


_ “Once in a while—a long while—a clever novel 
's vouchsafed us. oe real story, fresh, 
keen, original, amusing and warranted to teach us 
hothing but the unfathomable ironies of life.’’— 
_ Agnes Repplier, in the Saturday Evening 
Post. 





Illustrated by 















book, written with a grace of style and a 






NEW NOVELS 





MARIETTA: 
A Maid of Venice 


By F. Marton Crawrorb, author of “In the 
Palace of the King,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 
“No living writer can surpass Mr. Crawford in 

the construction of a complicated plot and the 

skillful unraveling of the tangled skein.”—Record- 

Herald, Chicago. 


“GOD WILLS IT” 
A Tale of the First Crusade 
By WiL.t1AM Stearns Davis, author of “A 
Friend of Cesar,” etc. Illustrated by Louis 
BETTS. Cloth, $1.50. 


“As a pure romance of the historical type it 
would be hard to find its equal in recent literature.” 
—Springfield Republican. 


THE GARDEN OF A COMMUTER’S WIFE 
Recorded by the Gardener. With Eight Photogravure Illustrations. 


“Reading it is like having the entry into a home of a class that is the proudest product of our land, a home 
where love of books and love of nature go hand in hand with hearty, simple love of ‘folks,’ . . 
| nw of feeling hard to overpraise.—The Interior. 


“Crisp, sparkling and altogether bewitching story.” —Marion HaranD, in the orth American. 


Cloth, $3.50. 


A charming 









Books published at NET prices are sold by booksellers everywhere at the advertised NET prices. 
When delivered from the publishers, carriage, either postage or expressage, 1s an extra charge. 
SEND FOR THE CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE OF 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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McClure, Phillips & Co. 


Dr. Watson's TIFF OF CHRIST 


(The Life of the Master). 


‘« One of the most sumptuous books of the season. Suffice it to say that it is another 


Life of Christ to be put on the shelf with that of Geikie and Farrar, but quite different from 
either.’’—SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs. 





Dr. Watson's work is not only the result of scholarship, of insight, of broad experience, 
but itis pre-eminently the work of a big hearted man. The book is an art treasure, the 
artist, Corwin Knapp Linson, went to Palestine especially to prepare the illustrations, spen¢- 
ing over two years following in the footsteps of Christ. His sixteen most important paint- 
ings, the cream of his work, are here reproduced in color from plates made by Augeres and 
Géschl, of Vienna, the best color reproducers in the world. Price, $3.50 net. Prepaid, $3.72, 


(Send for Catalogue of other great biographies.) 
McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., NEw Yokk. 














GINN & COMPANY’S HOLIDAY BOOK! 
| Ghe Wood Folk Series 7 4 


WAYS OF WOOD FOLK. Price .75 
WILDERNESS WAYS. Price .75 
SECRETS of Ghe WOODS. Price .75 








All of Mr. Long’s Animal V le » | These two books are bound i 
i Stories in two ane.  satine cloth, stamped in full gold witl 
and Bird SOF! * : : 
companion volumes with E WO ODS|| a cover design by T. B. Hapg 
the titles, Beasts of the Field Sx $1.75 per volume. Neatly boxed 10 
and Fowls of the Air. [BB GAN) gether, $3.50. 


- 


BIRD PORTRAITS KING ARTHUR AND BIS COURT 


° a to! 104 
st SETON-THoMPSON; described by RautpH Horr- By Frances Nimmo GREENE. The thirteen short 8! é 
ae ae by this distinguished artist of familiar form a perfectly connected series, and relate the — ek 
birds, priated on heavy coated paper, 84% x 12 inches in size. of King Arthur and his most noted pm ey The ae 
The entertaining descriptions by Ralph Hoffmann, who is a __ simple and direct, and the material is culled in ae fy 
member of the Audubon Society ew one of the authors of to make it suitable for young readers. With thi ‘200 
‘ Bird-World,” make a delightful accompaniment to Mr. page illustrations by Edmund H. Garrett, Square }- 
Seton-Thompson’s pictures. Quarto. Cloth. $1.50. Cloth. $0.75. . 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 9 Tremont Place, Boston, Mas 
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For Christmas Giving 





LIVES Just the thing for the 
BOYS AND GIRLS 
of the 

200 
H | NTED Illustrations 
by Mr. Seton-Thompson 


By Ernest Seton-Thompson 


$1.75 net (Postage 15 cents) 








o| THE CAVALIER 


By GEORGE W CABLE 


B 
0 The Atlantic Monthly says: 


Fiction 
. “ by 1 } 
Seller OF THE BOOK: “It quickens the slack pulses like an episode 


out of Froissart or, the nerve-twanging notes of one ‘singing 
of the ; yin 


of death and of honor that cannot die.’ e 


OF ITS AUTHOR: “I know of no one fitter to stand in the 
$1.50 place next Hawthcrne’s.” 


Season 





SHAKESPEARE AS A 
DRAMATIC ARTIST 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF HIS REPUTATION AT VARIOUS PERIODS 
By THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY, L.H.D., LL.D. 


Professor of English in Yale University 


A history of the attitude taken at different periods by English playwrights 
nd the English public towards the rules governing the classical stage, and also 
thistory of the opinions held about Shakespeare and his art from the time of the 
a ‘storation to the nineteenth century. 


$3.00 net (Postage .22 cents) 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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APPLETONS' 
UNIVERSAL 
CYCLOPAEDIA 


AND Oy 


” (7S 








“Knowledge is of two kinds: we either know 
subject ourselves or know where to find inforna 
tion on it..—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


3,000 Sets to be Distributed Through 


Che = 


CYCLOPADIA DISTRIBUTING BUREAL 


ESGABLISHED GO introduce quickly to the Public this great new standa 
reference Library. 


Read Our Proposition 


THE N.Y. SUN CYCLOPDIA DISTRIBUTING BUREAU will supply the introductory * 
of Appletons’ UNIVERSAL CYCLOPAEDIA AND ATLAS at a discount of 25 per cent. Bo 
delivered, carriage free, in the United States. Payments $3.00 monthly thereafter. 


Handsome display rooms at the office of the N. Y. Sun Distributing Bureau, 72 Fifth Avg 
Corner 13th St., New York. 


There's But One Best Cyclopedia. Just On 


MAIL THIS APPLICATION 


N. Y. SUN CYCLOPAEDIA DISTRIBUTING BUREAU, 
72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Please send me, free of cost, booklet containing beautiful colored maps 


illustrations and also full information regarding special offer and easy paymell 
plan to the readers of “‘ The Sun.” 


mR. YW, SUN CYCLOPZADIA DISTRIBUTING BUREAU 


ADDRESS 








abestes®, 
Wore 
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A AMAS BOOK LIST 


JANE AUSTEN, Her Homes and Her Friends 


i = ope With numerous illustrations by Ellen G. Hill. Together with photogravure portraits, etc. 8vo, 
" gilt top, $6.00 net. 

eat who love the unique character-writing of Mi-s Austen’s classic work will find in this volume a charming col- 
«tion of her personal associations, breatning the atmosphere of her times. 


THOMAS WOLSEY: Legate and Reformer 


By Rev. ETHELRED L.. TauNTON, author of ‘‘ The Jesuits in England.” With portraits, lithographs, etc. 8vo, $5.00 net. 
 Pitisburgh Post.— It would be difficult to speak too highly of the form in which this work is issued. It is a volume of 
shose appearance the publishers may well be proud.” 


MRS. SKRINE’S NEW BOOK 
THE WORLD’S DELIGHT 
: 1.50. 
The Atheneum,—“* The author knows the child intimatel $ The seriousness of children . their genial scorn for older 


~oplewho cannot enter into the spirit of their ‘imaginables’—these and other things are set forth with rare skill. 
¢ book is notable.” 




















BVELYN SHARP’S NEW BOOK OF FAIRY STORIES Sais 


ROUND THE WORLD TO WYMPLAND 


Tilustrated. $1.25 net. 
The Saturday Review, N. Y. Times.—‘ Each story in its succession has a perfect charm.” 
The New York Journal,—* A genuine child’s book ; an excellent gift-book for the holidays.” 


W. J. LOCKE’S NEW NOVEL 
THE USURPER 


$1.50. 
The New York World.—* Imagination still lives, and ‘ The Usurper’ {is a triumph of its trained strength.” 
The London Daily Chronicle.—* Mr. Locke has all the qualities that make for a wide success. . . . His new book has char- 
wterand force, and it tells a good story in a thoroughly workmanlike fashion.” 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S GREAT NOVEL—THE ARISTOCRATS 
Seventeenth Thousand. $1.50. 


her know The Bookman.—* One of the cleverest books of the year.” 
, The London Times.—“ Clever and entertaining. . . . Her investigations into the American character are acute as well 
ad informa 8 amusing.” 














JOHN LANE, Bodley Head, 67 Fifth Ave... NEW YORK 
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BOOKS WORTH REMEMBERING WHEN MAKING YOUR = 
HOLIDAY PURCHASES... ps 

4 

THE REMARQVE EDITIONS * 

of Literary Masterpieces. + 

In Full Leather and Chamois Bindings. Size 374 x 5°g. 25 Titles. = 

\ NEW ADDITIONS. + 
21. ELEGY AND OTHER POEMS. 23. WIT AND WISDOM. ~ 

By Thomas Gray. By Sidney Smith. , 

tends 2. SWEETNESS AND LIGHT. 24, GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 4 
= By Matthew Arnold. By Archbishop Fenelon. ‘4 
25. CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Charles Dickens. % 

2 

e z, : oe 

: 

lobacco in Song and Story. | Bath Robes and Bachelors. = 

ictory sm By JOHN BAIN, JR.—Smokers’ Stories As the title indicates, ‘A MAN’S BOOK.” = 
t. Bod and Poems. By ARTHUR GRAY. + 
. Mmo, cloth. Gilt top. Price 75c. Also in chamois Uniform with Tobacco in Song and Story. A collec- % 
tobacco color, boxed in an imitation cigar box. Price | tion of Jovial Sketches by Frank R. Stockton, Julian * 
ifth Ave $125. Just the gift for a man who smokes. Ralph, &c. ‘% 
3 

e e ° 4 

) Ite Cloister and the Hearth. | The Seven Cardinal Sins. : 
Mn By CHARLES READE. By EUGENE SUE. % 


, 


> 


° 


A beautiful edition, printed on deckel edge paper, with An entirely new translation, illustrated with etchings 
ttchings and hand illuminated frontispiece, and half-tones. Uniform with Wandering Jew and 


bls, Size 6x85-8. Cloth, gilt top. Cover | Mysteries of Paris. 
tesign gold and inlay. Price $5.00. 5evols. Cloth, gilt top. Price $10.00. 


map 3-4 Crushed Lebant. Price $12 00. j 3-4 English calf, Price $20.00. 
y 


New York. §H. M. CALDWELL CO. Boston. 3 


©, ©, .%. ©, .%, .&, %, .%, .%, ©, .%, .%, ©, 0. .%, .%, ©, 0, 0, .%, .%, OO OO. 9, 3 
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McCLURE’S 


Part of i 


GREATEST OF THE oo 
MASTERS 


By John La Farge 


HIS series is an event; no magazine could hope to give 
thing more important to the world. Mr. La Farge coms LL sho 
the study of Michelangelo, Raphael, Rembrandt, etc., rich in rings | 
sympathy and comprehension only a peer could give, and heMMpiit of 
make all he feels clear and delightful to us because he is MSS at 
only a consummate painter, but a writer of the rarest gifts, “Fr 
illustrations will be tint reproductions of THE WOR 1 


pione¢ 
CHIEF TREASURES OF ART. ¢ COMT 


The first paper, on Michelangelo, is in the December nung? 20d 
RAPHAEL’S ** WOMAN WITH A VEIL,”’ e main 


REAL STORY OF THE STANDARD OIL ff * 
By IDA M. TARBELL = 


Author of “ Life of Napoleon,” ‘“‘ The Life of Lincoln,” 
“The Civil War Papers” 


. a 
} 4 
‘ : , . —~ f 
T is because Miss Tarbell looks at and writes history in an intensely human 4 e; 

i 3 . 








way that her work has been so universally appreciated by general readers 
and historical scholars. 
The subject of her new work is one of the most vital and significant parts 4 
of recent American life. Out of the experiences of this corporation have been /gn fey 
evolved the principles of all the largest business organizations of our day. 1A 
The story tells of the struggles and achievements, the extraordinary fights, ‘ ég y 
/ 


AM ALLE 


moves and counter moves, for the establishment, development and saprmency ‘ 

of the first and still the most powerful of all the trusts. It is alive wit 

dramatic episodes as exciting as are found in novels, but they are true. IDA M, TARBELL MMmeNCe 
baller 


CLARA MORRIS’S STAGE RECOLLECTIONS §.( 


al, Br 
betta, 
men, | 


CLARA MORRIS. is drawing further on her recollections of a rich stage life. She has underst 

the people she has played with, and presents them as she knew them with the appreciationt 
sympathetic woman and the kindness of a generous actress, illustrating her grasp of them witl 
many anecdotes that her articles read almost like stories. She will write of Salvini, Rachel, 
hardt, Mrs. Siddons, and others. 


NEWEST SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


With Baldwin to the Pole. with the | Edison and his new storage battery, an invention 
most completely organized expedition ever sent out E. is almost revolutionary in character, will be the 
B. Baldwin bopes to reach the pole during the year. | ject of an article by Ray STANNARD BAKER. 
McClure’s Magszine will publish the account of his 
success, as well as any other important tidings he ma 
send back in the meantime. Nansen says he cannot fai 


Transportation in Great Cities. By 
WILuiIaM Barciay Parsons, Chief Engineer of the new | 
uaderground railway system of New York. Mr. Par- | ue . ‘ 
sons will compare the various ways London, Paris, Ber. | Marconi’s Latest Discoveries 
in, Boston, Chicago, and New York are solving the | : ‘ 
problem, and will tell of the thousand and one diffi- Wireless Telegraphy, as told by him 
culties of every imaginable nature which beset those will disclose some matters never before revealed #0 
who plan and execute these great undertakings. i public. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR BUI 


Send Subscriptions and Inquiries 


| The Marvels of Modern Surgery 

| described by Samuet Hopxrys Apams, and he will 
| what great progress has been made toward prold 
| human life. e 
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New Romantic Love Story 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Author of ‘“* The Gentleman from Indiana” and 
‘Monsieur Beaucaire ”’ 


LLshortly begin serial publication in W/cClure’s. This new novel 
rings with the same fresh, romantic note and displays the same 
iit of dramatic construction that made his other works immediate 
ses and keep them in demand to-day. 

The story deals with life in Indiana at the time of the Mexican War, 
y¢ of simple culture and much joy of life, when the rigors of the 
pioneer life had passed away and the people were still untouched 
ecommercial spirit that came with the railroads. In the bustle of 
le and events constantly appear the hero and heroine, whose love 
emain theme of the story. This ideal love story is the more in- 
int because it comes out of a characteristic American period that 


ever before been so beautifully portrayed. pet TARKINGTUN 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
On Platt, Tillman, Cleveland and Others 


‘THE author of POLITICAL PORTRAITS of Bryan, Croker, Hanna, and 

Roosevelt is pearly: Say. honest, forceful and genial. ‘With matchless 
literary skill he presents the real man who stands misunderstood between the 
admiration of his friends and the prejudice of his enemies, saving him for 
the future; and he does it in a form that will last. 


REMINISCENCES OF A FAMOUS JOURNALIST 


\ 


\ FOR thirty years GEORGE WASHBURNE SMALLEY was the chief Ameri- 


PAD WEITe: can newspaper correspondent in Europe, received everywhere, enjoying the 


fence of statesmen, the companionship of generals in the field, the friendship of writers and actors. 
alley writes a series of articles on the people he knew—the late Queen Victoria and Lord 
bury, George Wyndham, Asquith, Lord Rosebery, Sarah Bernhardt, and Sir Henry Irving, Mrs. 
il, Browning and Bismarck and SHORT STORIES 


etta, treating them in groups— Rudyard Kiplin —— 
men, literary and stage folk. virile Santi a ne 


George Ade. Humorous Stories with 
deep meaning. 


F. Hopkinson Smith. Tale of a typical 


[WO NOVELETTES OF 
AMERICAN LIFE 


tt Forest Runners. 
EvaktT EDWARD Wuiite, author of ‘The 
vers,” a tale of the Michigan forests, 
this month. A fresh, clear-cut Ameri- 


iy, idyllic in conception and setting, but - 


“ even tnriJling, in its succession of 


Battle of Millionaires — 
of Wall Street—by Epwin_ LEFEVRE, 
. Wall Street Stories.”? This story, 
j ‘ounded on fact, is nevertheless a ro- 
rese.tation of one of the most fasci- 
Phases of modern life. 


American Sea Captain. 

Josephine Dodge Daskam. 
stories of children 

George Madden Martin. ‘“‘ Emmy Lou” 
stories. 

Mary Stewart Cutting. Little 
of Married Life. 

Joel Chandler Harris. Tales of sou: 
Life and Character. 

Hamlin Garland. 
esque and realistic. 

Octave Thanet. western Stories that stir 
with Western spirit. 

Jack London. Adventures in the Wild 
Northwest. 
Among the other short-story writers will be:— 
Anthony Hope, Sarah Orne Jewett, Booth Tarking- 


More 


Stories 
hern 


Indian Stories, pictur- 


JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM ten. Robert Garr, Henry Van Dyke, Mary E. 
Wilkins, 


Maurice Hewlett. 


AT ANY PRICE THE BEST 


S. S. McClure Co., 161 East 25th St., New York City 
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‘NEW SIZE Type Same Size in Both i: — SIZE - 


Which Size Volume. 
Appeals to You ? 


Nelson’s India Paper is used in the ‘‘ new size.” It is the thinnest printing 
paper in the world, and makes possible the beautiful pocket size volumes 
of the 


New Century Library 


Book users in England and America are greatly attracted by this edition, in which are 
published the works of the great novelists 


Dickens—Thackeray—Scott 


Each novel is complete in a single volume, size 44% x 6% inches, and not thicker than an 
ordinary magazine, yet contains from 556 to 1000 pages 


The type is as clear and as easily read as that you are now reading. 
These volumes are as handsome as they are convenient, and make a cho'ce library set. 
Thackeray’s Works, 14 volumes ; Dickens’ Works, 17 volumes: Scott’s Works, 25 volumes. 
Handsomely bound in the following styles; Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 a volume; Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25 a volume 


Leather Boards, gilt edges, $1.50a volume. Also sets in cases in special bindings. For sale by all booksellers or sent pos 
paid on receipt of price by publishers, Descriptive lists on application to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs., Dept. I, 37-41 East 18th St., New Yorl 
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THENEW a (QUEEN When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 
ROR Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or a 
information about books, write to 1 
and you will receive prompt attenti 
and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 
EQUATO RIAL T ELES CO PF eam of literature is ve 
WITH LATEST IMPROVEMENTS An Assortment of Catalogues 


oar voles 
As Supplied to Many High Schools <a sent set thant ' 


Throughout the Country. __F. E. GRANT, 

' | . ELE S e O P a S 23 West Eorty-Second Street, New 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discoul!. 
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Astronomical and Terrestrial Use. segunda 


From the smallest pocket size to the largest Equatorial. | A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Pot 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. ° as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
QUEEN & CO., 


1010 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. ’ 
59 Fifth Ave., New York. should be given 


Winte 
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ISTORICAL and CRITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS to BIBLICAL SCIENCE 


By [embers of the Biblical and Semitic Faculty of Yale University. 


8vo, $2 50 net. 


$2.68 Postpaid. - 


It consists of six papers of varied character representing themes which range over the wide field of Old and New Tes- 
tment criticism and of Semitic history. Two of these bear upon the Old Testament, one relating to the origin and history of 
ihe Israclitish tribes, the other to the history of the growth of Israelitish law. Two relate to the New Testament, one being 
is discussion of theories of the Transfiguration, the other a study of the meaning and doctrinal relationship of Stephen s 
§eech in the Book of Acts. Professor Porter contributes a careful study of the Jewish Doctrine of Sin as set forth in the 

seudepigraphical and Rabbinic writings, and Professor Torrey concludes the volume with a translation with notes of a por- 
of an early Arabic history of the Mohammedan Conquest of Egypt. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK. 





Ji, UNIVERSALIST LITERATURE ,i3%%.. 


G. F. WHITE, 30° West St., Boston, Mass. 


zy Individual Communion 

JG: Outfits. Seni for /ree catalogue 

ee SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT Cu. 
_ Box N, Rochester, N. Y. 








(= MYSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic, Conn, 
Mth year. Both Sexes. Home School. 
Send for Catalogue. 





(ventral Female Institute, Gordonsville, Va. Primary and 
Academic course, including music and art. Superior instruc- 
tion. Expenses low. Reopens Jan.7, 1902. E. Stinson, M.Sc., Prin. 


WABAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
J. H. PILLSBURY, M.A. n. 

WINDSOR HALL FOR GIRLS 

Anna M. GooDNowW, B.A., Assoc. Prin. 





Waban, Mass. 





BEAVER COLLEGE AND MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 
Inthe beautiful Ohio Valley, 28 miles from Pittsburg. College, 
Academy, Music, Art and Stenography. pega dormitory for 
peas ladies. Winter term begins Jan. 2nd. For illustrated cata- 
ogue address ARTHUR STAPLES, President, Beaver, Pa. 





New Fnglang The leading musical in- 
stitution of America. 
CONSERVATORY Founded 1853. _Unsur- 
- i passed advantages in com- 
Position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 


George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


lentenary Collegiate Institute, 


HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 
Boarding School for Young Men and Women. 


College Preparation, Music, Art, Elocution, 
Commerce. 


New Buildings. 
Winter Term Opens January 6, 1902. 


Charles W. McCormick, Ph.D., D.D., 
President. 


== SEATING FOR 
J] Sunday - Schools 


Assembly Rooms, etc. 


Church Furniture of all descrip- 
tions made at 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL 
FURNITURE WORKS, 


Eastern Sales Office, : 
814 Constable Building, N. Y. 








WINTER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


DO YOU WISH TO SEE THE 
CORONATION OF KING EDWARD VIT?2 
Economical tour ; also English Lake Region ; Highlands of Scot- 
land; the Continent. February tour to Egypt, the HOLY 
LAND, Greece. Italy, etc. 
Send 2c. postage for illustrated book ana full detafis. 
AM. TOURISTS’ ASSO’N, 11 Bway, New York 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 
LEYLAND LINE "10h, Livennoot. 

and LONDON. 
Sailing regularly. 1st Cabin, $40, 845 upwards, depending 
onsteamer. I[ new st s, ‘* Lancastrian,”? Dec. 25th; 


“ Devonian,” Jan. 1st; “ Cestrian,”” Jan. 8th; “ Winifredian,” 
Jan. 15th ; ‘Iberian,’ to London, Dec. 28th. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 115 State St., Boston. 


BERMUDA. 
The Ideal Winter Resort. 


.THE PRINCESS HOTEL.. 


Open from December to May. Accommodates 200 guests. 
For terms, etc.,address N. S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 
Circulars at Scofield’s, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

















The Standard of Excellence-58th Year. 


Gaze’s Tours 


EGYPT, HOLY LAND 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY 


76 DAYS, $620 93 DAYS, $740 


104 DAYS, $850 122 DAYS, $975 


Personally Conducted Throughout, including all 
Necessary Expenses. Programmes Free. 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, 
113 B’way, New York. 220 So. Clark St., Chicago. 
Cc. H. ADAMS, Agt., 1421 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. H. EAVES, Agt., 201 Washington St., Boston. 





NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL ° 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and connections. 
From Gran mame Station. 
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. * New London and Providence. 

. M., * Springfield and Worcester... 
.M., * New London and Providence.. 
3 . M., * Springfield and Worcester 
12:00 P. M., * New London and Providence 


* Daily, including Sunday. §Stops at 125th St. 
tt Bay State Limited, all parlor cars; fare $7, including parlor 


ro rotdy 


3 

a) 

4 
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car sea 
Through parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and by same routes. 


Cc. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
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** San Juan’’ 


A three weeks’ trip in the Tropics made with every comfort and permitting 
every opportunity for seeing and enjoying the rare beauty of the Island 
ENTIRE COST OF TRIP, $130 AND $140 SECOND CABIN RATES, $80 AND $90 
— include owe expense aboard the steamer. Tourists may use the steamers as a hotel while visiting 

€ various ports, 


The steamers have all the appointments of sea-goin chts, and the cuisine and service are of the 
highest class. All staterooms are on deck amidshins. —_ , 


Steamer ‘‘ Ponce” sails Saturday, Dec. 2lst. Jan. 18th and Feb. 15th. 
Send for beautifally illustrated book on Porto Rico. 


THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO S. S. CO., 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | 


Steamer “‘San Juan” sails Saturday, Jan. 4th and Feb. 1st. | 
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f Ghe “ROYAL LIMITED” 
« 


« The finest day train in the world. Ex 
: clusively Pullman equipment. Buffet 
« smoking cars; Parlor and Observation 
« Cars, Dining and Cafe Cars. Runs 
« daily in each direction between New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. Leaves New York at 
3:40 p.m., arrives Washington 8:40 p. m. 
Leaves Washington 3:00 p. m., arrives 
New York 8:00 p. m. No extra fare 
other than regular Pullman charge. 


Ghe *“*DUQUESNE LIMITED” 
and “ PITTSBURG_LIMITED” 


Only one night on the soe = ee 

i : direction between New Yor iladel- 

iat Chicago} 800. n al ; phia and Pittsburg; Pullman Buffet 
VIA : Drawing Room Sleeping Cars. The 


rate via this train only between New 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN York and Pittsburg is $1.50 less, and 
UNION PACIFIC AND bateeen Phiadely ia and Pitebes, 
$1.00 less than via any other train. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 
The best of Everything. 


Leave New York 7 p. m., Phila. 9:38 
p. m., arrive Pittsburg 9:15 a. m. Leave 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY THIS 
= ROUTE 


For busy people who want to 
make the journey quickly with 
the conveniences of luxurious 
travel. 10 a. m. 


ood 


a Recline Sak Ee 


Pittsburg 6:30 p. m., arrive Philadel- 
phia 6:00 a. m., New York 8:30 a. m. 
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IT IS SUMMER ALL WINTER 
IN CALIFORNIA.—GOLF, TEN- 
NIS, POLO, COACHING, RIDING, 
DRIVING, FISHING, HUNTING, 
BOATING, BATHING, EVERY 
DAY IN THE YEAR. — BEST 
REACHED VIA ‘*SUNSET LIM- 
ITED’’ (PALATIAL HOTEL ON 
WHEELS).—_LEAVE NEW YORK 
TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS, SAT- 
URDAYS.—SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
CO., 349 BROADWAY OR 1 BAT- 
TERY PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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Queen & Crescent Route 
and Southern Railway 
the Chicago & Florida Special. Magnificent 
train, dining cars, composite and observa- 
tion cars, Through compartment and open 
standard sleepers from Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Toledo, Pittsburg, Louisville and 
Cincinnati to St.Augustine without change. 
Double daily service Cincinnati to New 
Orleans and Florida, 24 hour schedules. 
Winter tourists tickets at low rates now 
onsale. Write for free printed matter. 

We. J. MURPHY, W. C. RINEARSON, 
GEN L MANAGER. GEN'L PASS'GR aGT., 
CINCINNAT!. 








Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 











Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 

and Moderate Prices. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 

















| The St. Denis, 
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Orane Bros., 
SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 


US 


 CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, 


WITH THE FAMOUS WATER MARKS. | 


Paper Makers, Westfield, Mass. 


QS.S. C o. 


For the Winter 


to BERMUDA 


Reached in forty-eight hours from New York, by the eb, 
malaria; 


gant steamers of the Quebec 8. 8S. Co. No frost. no 
Headquarters for British North Atlantic Navy and Amy 
Cable communication. Equable climate; about 70 degrees iy 
December. For illustrated pamphlet in colors apply to A. | 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 39 Broadway, New York, 
or A. Ahern, Sec’y, Quebec Canada, or THOS. COOK & 
SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE LAKEWOOD HOTEL, 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
THE LEADING HOTEL OF LAKEWOOD. 


NOW OPEN 


An author of note in a news letter over his 
signature in the N. Y. Herald, said: “At 
the risk of giving a free advertisement | 
must say that THE LAKEWOOD is 
the best equipped and best managed hote. 
I have ever visited, and I have lived in 
nearly all the principal hotels of the World.” 


The Famous Hydrotherapeutic (Water 
Cure) Baths Remain Under the Direc~ 
tion of the House Physician. 


_HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
| BOSTON. 
| BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


HATS — 


Holiday and Winter 
Styles are ready 











Exclusive Shapes for Gentlemen 


E. WILLARD JONES 


Late Bird (2 Co., 49 Nassau St. 





A SALE OF 


RICH FURS 


Popular Prices. 


The Altering and Repairing of Seal and 
| Fur Garments a Special Feature. 


G. F. CONLON, 


9 WEST 22d ST. near Stern's. 


(Late with Gunthers), 
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BENEDICT 


Jewelers 


FOUNDED 
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OLD LOCATION OF NEW LOCATION 


SAMUEL W. BENEDICT Washington Life Ins. Bldg. 
and BENEDICT BROS. 141 BROADWAY 
in Wall Street, 1835 Cor. Liberty Street, N. Y. 





Benedict's Time is Standard Time 





T HE Watch and Jewelry House of Benedict Bros. was 

established in Wall Street, in 1819, by Samuel W. 
Benedict, the father of the present Benedict Bros., which 
makes it probably the oldest in their line in this country. 
The present Benedicts removed to the corner of Cortlandt 
Street in 1863. They have long desired to have larger and 
fire-proof quarters, and now have, they believe, the most at- 
tractive Jewelry Store in the United States, and perhaps in 
the world. Their specialties are fine Watches, Diamonds 
and other Precious Gems. 


BENEDICT BROS., Jewelers 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSVRANCE BVILDING 


141 Broadway, Corner Liberty Street, New York 
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No sweeter or more acce 


ptable CHRISTMAS BOX can b 


e suggested 
than a box of the genuine 


Murray & Lanman’s 


FLORIDA WATER 


Delightful for the HANDKERCHIEF, TOILET and BATH. Most 
refreshing after Shaving. 














VALUE MWD, 
AMATI Ms 


Shi Don’t tie the top of your 
Shirts at ey 2 jelly and preserve jars in 
leading : theold fashioned way. Seal 
, them by the new, quick, 
men’s fur- absolutely sure wa —by 

is P Se ; a thin coating 0 re 
— » | OTE DA, a os a 
muslin at \ re) e@ or odor. 

ht i 6 \ 4 «air tight and acid 
jobbers @ F : Froot. ily applied. 
ilers’ 9 a ye sefulin adozen other 
retailers’. ‘ Us ways about the house. 


Full directions with 
> each pound cakey 

* AW Sold everywhere. Made by 

: = Ma D OIL CO. 
inches iN SOA se 
TREAT & CONVERSE, agence tie Mustin, 
79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 
Boston PHILADELPHIA °° BALTIMOR™ 
CHICAGO .° St. Louts 
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I wouldn’t do without Pearline.”’ 
Intelligent, 
W ell=-to-do Women 


insist on the use of PEARLINE—because 
itdoes the best work and saves fabric and 
tor. Besides, they have consideration for 
their servants. 


I couldn’t do without Pearline.”’ 
Intelligent 
Servants and 


laundresses use PEARLINE for the same 
reasons and because they have consideration 
for the interests of their mistresses or 
employers. 
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A Child 


Can Operate the 
Otis Electric Elevator 


For Private Houses without the 
least danger of accident. 


Why Not Have One 
In Your Home ? 


A push button for each floor | 


is in the car, and brings it au- 
tomatically to the floor desired. 


A push button on each floor brings the 
car to that landing. 

Thc doors to the shaft cannot be ogened 
from the outside until the car is opposite the 
landing. ‘The opening of any door cuts off the 
current, and locks the car so that it cannot be 
moved until the door is securely closed. 


OTIS ELEVATOR CO., 


71 Broadway, New York. 
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HOUSE FURNISH 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Good 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the hon 
It includes a full line of - 7 





Eddy Refrigerators, Ou) Stave cm 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utes 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver- plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appl 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station with 
miles of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and ¢ 
attention, 


LEWIS & CONGE 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. dist S 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New 


FA. A.RINGLER Co. 
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Mr nee 
NEW JOR 
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READING NOTICES 


“FOR THIS RELIEF MUCH THANKS.” 





of shoes. 


THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL R’Y. 


Many people unacquainted with the geogra: hy of 
the West imagine that because the names “ Chicago, 
Paul” are used in the corporate 

the Short Line between 





Time tables, maps and information furnished on ap- 
plication to KF. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago.— Adv. 


WASHINGTON. 
Holiday Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


December 26th has been selected as the date for the 

Personally-Conducted Holiday Tour of the Pennsyl- 
rania Railroad to Washington. This tour will cover 
aperiod of three days, affording ample time to visit 
al the principal points of interest at the National 
Capital, including the Congressional Library and the 
nw Corcoran Art Gallery. Round-trip rate, covering 
nilroad transportation for the round trip, hotel ac- 
cmmodations, and guides, $14.50 from New York, 
$13.00 from Trenton, and $11.50 from Philadelphia. 
These rates cover accommodations for two days at the 
Arlington, Normandie, Riggs or Ebbitt House. For 
‘commodations at Regent, Metropolitan or National 
Hotel, $2.50 less. Special side trip to Mount Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel 
tates after expiration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket 
Agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 
Court street, Brooklyn; or address Geo. W. Boyd, As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Sta- 
tn, Philadelphia.—Adv. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND AND 
WASHINGTON. 
Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The first of the present series of personally-con- 
ducted tours to Old Point Comfort, Richmond and 
Washington via the Pennsylvania Railroad, will leave 
“4 York and Philadelphia on Saturday, December 


50 from Trenton: $31.00: | 


proportionate rates from other 
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appetite 
that craves a 
dainty morsel is best 
appeased with 


emnevs- 


Extremely light little 
biscuit—just salt enough 
to stimulate the appetite. 

Exquisite for teas and 
with the impromptu 
luncheon. 


NATIONAL BISOUIT COMPANY. 


THE 





is the 


oO mM oO only perfect 


SHIEL 


ODORLESS 
IMPERVIOUS 
NO CHEMICALS 
NO RUBBER 
WASHABLE 
Every Pair Warranted. 
R ded het ieni 
“qualities by Journate cf Ben 
If your dealer does not keep them, 
send 2% cents for sample pair to 
OMO MFG. Co., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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Purity Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


The Self & 
Sex Series 


has the unqualified 
endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook, 

Rev, Chas. M, Sheldon 
Rev. F B, Meyer, 

Dr. Theo. L, Cuyler. 
Dr. Francis E, Clark. 
Bishop Vincent, 
Anthony Comstock, 

“ Pansy,” 

Frances E. Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 


Eminent Physicians and 
adh Hundreds of Others. 
SYLVANUS STALL, D.D 


BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know, 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 
BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
$1000 Prize Book, by Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D, 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 


Price, $1. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
Vir Publishing Company, jifdisg, Phitaia . Pa. 




















FP DeLiciousin 4 
Corree TEA & CHOCOLATE 


CONDENSED MILK 


SEE“BABIES "ASHES 








) Borden's Condensed Milk @o.,- N.Y. 4 








When the weights of life seem running down, and 
hope is fading with your strength,try Dr. D. Jayne's 
Tonic Vermifuge. It’sarevivifier and a health-builder. 
—Adv. 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 


CHARTERED 1822. , 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILBBIAM STREET 
New York. 





Capital, $1,000,000.00. 


Surplus, $6,440,248.60 





‘The Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, 


Guardian, Receiver, and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 


Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and Registrar of Stocks and 


Bonds. 


Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or subject to check and allows interest on daily balances, 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and mortgage. 


Acts 25 Agent for the transaction of any approved financial business. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
: THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, Jr., Secretary. 


AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Asst. Secretary. 
WIL 


LIAM B. CARDOZO, Asst. a 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Asst, Secretary. 
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TATEMENT.—Showing its actual condition at the close of bus‘ness on the 3oth day of June, rgor, as reported to the Superin- 
3 tendent of the Banking Department: 


RESOURCES. 
United States Bonds, at market value, - =  $4,055,060.00 
New York City Stocks, at market value, . 1,683,000.00 
Railroad and other Bonds and Stocks, at market value, 7,295,498.47 
Real Estate, - - - - - - I,010,720,07 
Bonds and Mortgages, - 255,996.69 
Amount Loaned on Collaterals, - - -  35,012,598.15 
Cash on hand and in Bank, - . - 11,388,079.67 
Miscellaneous Securities, accrued interest, rents, &c., 424,694.37 


$61, 125,647.42 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital Stock, - - - $1 ,000,000,00 
Surplus Undivided Profits, - -  6,440,248.60 
Deposits in Trust, - - - - 53,472,209.82 
Interest accrued on Deposits, Taxes and Unclaimed 

Dividends, - - - - - 213,189. 
————— 


$61,125,647. 
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Survey of the World 


The President has ap- 
proved several impor- 
tant amendments to the 
civil service rules that were recommended 
by the Commission. One cuts off the 
pay of persons found to have been ap- 
pointed in violation of the law or rules. 
Another requires officers and employees 
to give the Commission all proper infor- 
mation when the same is called for, and 
to subscribe to their testimony under 
oath. This practically compels employees 
to assist the Commission in its investi- 
gations concerning violations and eva- 
sions of the law. The third amendment 
requires an appointing officer, when the 
register bears the names of only two eli- 
gibles, to appoint one of them instead of 
temporarily appointing some other per- 
son. The fourth is designed to prevent 
an evasion of the law repeatedly seen in 
post offices, where persons have been ap- 
pointed without examination just before 
the office entered the classified service by 
acquiring the free-delivery privilege, and 
have been promptly transferred after- 
ward to more desirable places. In ap- 
pointing Judge Francis E. Baker of In- 
diana to the vacancy in the Seventh Ju- 
dicial Circuit, the President has rejected 
the recommendations of Senator Fair- 
banks—who seems to have controlled the 
Kederal patronage in that State hereto- 
fore—and has accepted the suggestions 
of Senator Beveridge and the Congress- 
man from Judge Baker’s district. The 
man thus selected is opposed by the labor 
unions because his father—also a Federal 
judge—issued an injunction against 
strikers at Hammond, Ind., last summer. 
In Kansas, Cyrus Leland, pension agent 
at Topeka, formerly a member of the Na- 


The President’s 
Course 


tional Committee, and powerful with re- 
spect to the filling of offices, is now.to be 
displaced by the appointment of Gen. 
Wilder S. Metcalf, who has served with 
distinction in the Philippines. Leland 
was opposed by Senator Burton. The 
President has announced that, with re- 
spect to the appointment of judges, while 
he welcomes the advice of Senators, he 
shall insist upon the fitness of the person 
to be selected and shall regard such ap- 
pointments as peculiarly his own. It 
appears that officers connected with the 
Department of Justice have been in- 
formed by the Department that they em- 
barrass themselves when serving as 
chairmen of political committees. There- 
fore the District Attorney and the Mar- 
shal of the Knoxville district in Tennes- 
see have resigned from the Republican 
Committee. The President has discon- 
tinued the practice of receiving at the 
White House all sorts of organizations 
that visit Washington, together with the 
practice of shaking hands with all who 
are admitted. 
Js 


The Republican caucus for 
the consideration of ques- 
tions suggested by the dis- 
franchisement of negroes in the South 
will not be held until after the holidays. 
Republican representatives from South- 
ern and border States oppose any move- 
ment at this session for a reduction of 
Southern representation. The Moody 
resolution, providing for an inquiry as to 
the constitutionality of the disfranchis- 
ing laws, is said to be regarded by South- 
ern Democrats with more apprehension 


The Work of 
Congress 


than the Crumpacker resolution, which 
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provides for a reduction. In the House 
the Philippine Tariff bill has been re- 
ported. It imposes the Dingley rates on 
goods from the islands, and the Commis- 
sion’s tariff on the island’s imports, with 


rebates of internal revenue taxes paid on — 


American goods. The application of our 
navigation laws, which would exclude 
foreign ships from the traffic between 
this country and the islands, is deferred 
for three years. With the bill is the re- 
port of the Democratic minority of the 
committee, which is a denunciation of the 
entire policy of the Government con- 
cerning the Philippines. At the same time 
the Dingley tariff is denounced as a law 
for the benefit of trusts, and the asser- 
tion is made that at the end of next year 
the Philippines will have cost the United 
States $450,000,000. Judge Bartlett, of 
Georgia, has introduced in the House a 
bill providing that strikers accused of 
contempt of court in injunction cases 
shall have the right to be tried by a jury. 
A bill from Senator Aldrich authorizes 
the extension of national bank charters 
for twenty years. Senator Hoar is 
the author of a resolution requesting the 
President to negotiate with the civilized 
Powers for an agreement looking 
to the confinement on some _ remote 
island of persons found guilty of at- 
tempting or instigating the over- 
throw of all government, c~ of crim- 
inal attempts upon the lives of Chief 
Magistrates. The joint committee hav- 
ing charge of the proposed services in 
memory of President McKinley has de- 
cided to invite Secretary Hay to be the 
orator of the occasion. Senator Frye 
has introduced the new Ship Subsidy 
bill, a complicated measure, differing 
from the old one in certain features as to 
which concessions designed to meet 
Western objections have been made. 
This time the annual expenditure is not 
limited, and all foreign-built ships are ex- 
cluded from the benefits of the subsidy, 
instead of being admitted within certain 
limits upon condition of the duplication 
of their tonnage in American yards. The 
unanimous favorable report upon the 
nomination of Attorney-General Knox 
has been withheld from the Senate by the 
Judiciary Committee in order that the ob- 
jections of the Anti-Trust League may 
be heard. The League’s affidavits—pre- 
pared by ex-Attorney-General Monnett, 
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of Ohio,and others—assert that Mr. Knox 
is personally and improperly interested 
in several combinations—the Steel Cor- 
poration, the Standard Oil Company and 
others—which are alleged to exist in vio- 
lation of law,and that because of this in- 
terest he has refused to enforce the law 
against them. The old quarrel between 
Senators McLaurin and Tillman, of 
South Carolina, was revived in debate 
last week, and Tillman again proposed 
that both should resign. At this point 
the controversy was interrupted by an 
executive session. McLaurin will not 
resign. 
a 


The debate, in executive 
session, followed by the 
ratification of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty was opened by Sena- 
tor Lodge, who said that all the objec- 
tionable features of the first treaty had 
been removed. In his opinion, the pres- 
ent treaty left the United States free to 
fortify the canal. In case of war with 
England, the treaty would cease to exist; 
if we were at war with any other coun- 
try we should, of course, close the canal 
against our enemy. Other Republican 
Senators held that in case of war the 
United States would have the right to 
close the water way. Mr. Spooner said 
that this country undoubtedly had the 
right to fortify the canal, and he agreed 
with Mr. Nelson in holding that we also 
shall have a perfect right to discriminate 
in tolls for the benefit of American ves- 
sels engaged in trade between one coast 
and the other. Messrs. Bacon, Money 
and Culberson opposed the treaty, main- 
ly upon the ground that no treaty with 
England was needed, and that the pres- 
ent one really gave England a voice in 
the control of the canal. In Nicaragua 
a protocol providing for what is virtual- 
ly a perpetual lease of a strip six miles 
wide along the course of the canal has 
been signed. It is reported that in re- 
turn the United States guaranteesthesov- 
ereignty and independence of Nicaragua. 
Mr. Morgan’s Canal bill, in the Senate, 
provides that the construction and con- 
trol of the canal shall be intrusted to a 
Canal Board composed of eight citizens 
and the Secretary of War, and that reg- 
ulations for the government of the canal 


The Isthmian 
Canal 


-shall be made by the Chief Justice, the 


Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
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State. In the accompanying report Mr. 
Morgan sharply attacks President Hutin 
of the Panama Canal Company, quoting 
from the correspondence between him 
and the Isthmian Canal Commission, and 
characterizing his recent letter to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as “an insolent invitation 
to the President to control the action of 
Congress.” It is said that Mr. Morison, 
of the Commission, was inclined to vote 
for the Panama route until restrained 
from doing so by Hutin’s extravagant de- 
mands. There are rumors in Washing- 
ton that the Republicans intend to reor- 
ganize the Senate Committee, now con- 
trolled by Mr. Morgan and his Demo- 
cratic associates, and that the committee 
thereafter will make a thorough inquiry 
as to the comparative merits of the Pan- 
ama route. 
wd 


The report of the Schley 
Court of Inquiry discloses 
a disagreement. The con- 
clusions of the majority (Admirals 
Ramsay and Benham) are against Schley 
on all the points that were raised, except 
that his conduct at the battle of Santiago 
is commended. Admiral Dewey adds 
what is virtually a minority report, tak- 
ing the opposite view with respect to sev- 
eral points, and declaring that Schley 
“was in absolute command ” at the San- 
tiago battle and “ is entitled to the credit 
due to such commanding officer for the 
glorious victory.” The majority’s opin- 
ion, which is preceded by a long state- 
ment of facts, or summary of the testi- 
mony, is as follows: 


Report of the 
Schley Court 


“Commodore Schley, in command of the 
Flying Squadron, should have proceeded with 
utmost dispatch off Cienfuegos and should 
have maintained a close blockade ‘of that port. 
He should have endeavored on May 23, at 
Cienfuegos, to obtain information regarding 
the Spanish squadron by communicating with 
the insurgents at the place designated in the 
memorandum delivered to him at 8:15 a, M. of 
that date. He should have proceeded from 
Cienfuegos to Santiago de Cuba with all dis- 
patch, and should have disposed his vessels 
with a view of intercepting the enemy in any 
attempt to pass the Flying Squadron. He 
should not have delayed the squadron for the 
‘Eagle.’ He should not have made the retro- 
gade turn westward with his squadron. He 
should have promptly obeyed the Navy De- 
partment’s order of May 25th. He should 
have endeavored to capture or desttoy the 
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Spanish vessels at anchor near the entrance of 
Santiago harbor on May 29th and 30th. He 
did not do his utmost with the force under his 
command to capture or destroy the ‘ Colon’ 
and other vessels of the enemy which he at- 
tacked on May 31st. By commencing the en- 
gagement on July 3d with the port battery and 
turning the ‘Brooklyn’ around with port 
helm, Commodore Schley caused her to lose 
distance and position with the Spanish vessels, 
especially with the ‘ Viscaya’ and ‘ Colon.’ 
The turn of the ‘ Brooklyn’ to starboard was 
made to avoid getting her into dangerous 
proximity to the Spanish vessels. The turn 
was made toward the ‘ Texas’ and caused that 
vessel to stop and back her engines to avoid 
possible collision. Admiral Schley did injus- 
tice to Lieutenant-Commander A. C. Hodgson 
in publishing only a portion of the correspond- 
ence which passed between them. Commodore 
Schley’s conduct in connection with the events 
of the Santiago campaign prior to June Ist, 
1898, was characterized by vacillation, dilatori- 
ness and lack of enterprise. His official re- 
ports regarding the coal supply and the coaling 
facilities of the Flying Squadron were inac- 
curate and misleading. His conduct during 
the battle of July 3d was self-possessed, and he 
encouraged, in his own person, his subordi- 
nates, officers and men, to fight courageously.” 


This was signed by Admiral Dewey, as 
President of the Court,and not by his two 
associates, although it was their opinion. 
His own conclusions, as follows, were 
signed in the same way: 


“In the opinion of the undersigned the pas- 
sage from Key West to Cienfuegos was 
made by the Flying Squadron with ll 
possible dispatch, Commodore Schley having 
in view the importance of arriving off Cien- 
fuegos with as much coal as possible in the 
ships’ bunkers. The blockade of Cienfuegos 
was effective. Commodore Schley, in permit- 
ting the steamer ‘ Adula’ to enter the port of 
Cienfuegos, expected to obtain information 
concerning the Spanish squadron from her 
when she came out. The passage from Cien- 
fuegos to a point about twenty-two miles south 
of Santiago was made with as much dispatch 
as was possible while keeping the squadron a 
unit. The blockade of Santiago was effective. 
Commodore Schley was the senior officer of 
our squadron off Santiago when the Spanish 
squadron attempted to escape on the morning 
of July 3d, 1898. He was in absolute com- 
mand and is entitled to the credit due to such 
commanding officer for the glorious victory 
which resulted in the total destruction of the 
Spanish ships.” 


The Court recommends that no further 
proceedings be had. Judge Advocate 
Lemly and others hold that Dewey sub- 
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scribed to those parts of the majority’s 
opinion as to which he did not specifically 
express dissent; others say that his pur- 
pose was toexpress disapproval of the en- 
tireopinion ofthe majority. Schley’s coun- 
sel, Mr. Rayner, says he will advise him 
to appeal to Congress; but both Naval 
Committees seem disinclined to continue 
the controversy. “ By the decision of the 
Court,’ Edgar Stanton Maclay remarks, 
“T and my book have been vindicated.” 


Rd 


The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company has de- 
. cided to enter New 
York by tunnels under the Hudson River, 
and to prolong these tunnels through 
Manhattan Island and under the East 
River to Long Island. This great proj- 
ect will bring into the city the trains of 
the Long Island Railroad (which the 
Pennsylvania Company controls), and 
permit the through trains of the Pennsyl- 
vania from the West and South to be 
moved to Montauk Point, the eastern ex- 
tremity of Long Island, where a port for 
transatlantic steamships may be estab- 
lished. Both companies will use a great 
station to be erected in New York on 
the tract bounded by Thirty-third Street, 
Thirty-fourth Street, Seventh Avenue 
and Ninth Avenue. This enormous 
building, beneath which twenty-five rail- 
way tracks will pass at a level thirty-six 
feet below the surface, is to be modeled 
after the Quai d’Orsay station of the 
Orleans Railway in Paris. The tunnels 
under the Hudson are to be constructed 
on a new plan. The mud and clay in the 
river bottom being from 75 to 100 feet 
deep, bridges based upon piers rising 
from bed rock will be built, and each 
bridge will be inclosed in a tight steel 
tube. All this will be far below the river 
bottom. Trains will pass through tun- 
nels on tracks supported by piers. Un- 
der the East River the tunnels will be 
bored through rock. Trains will be 
drawn from Jersey City to the new sta- 
tion by electric engines, -coupled on at 
the beginning of the tunnel. On Manhat- 
tan Island the tunnels will be so far be- 
neath the surface that they cannot inter- 
fere with the construction of city sub- 
ways. There is much curiosity as to 
what action will be taken by the other 
roads terminating on the Jersey side of 
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the Hudson. A prominent trolley com- 
pany in New Jersey has been led by the 
announcement of this project to buy the 
half-made Hudson tunnel, on which 
work was stopped eight years ago. 


as 


After exerting his influence 
in Washington to procure 
the desired tariff concessions 
on sugar and tobacco, General Wood 
has returned to Cuba. Altho for some 
time past those opposed to such conces- 
sions have appeared to have power 
enough to control the action of Congress, 
there is now reported to be an inclination 
to permit a reduction of one-fifth of the 
duty on sugar. As the desired relief is 
needed now by the sugar planters, the 
President and his Cabinet have been 
asked to consider the expediency of rec- 
ommending the removal of the duty on 
Cuban raw sugar, or of one-half of it, 
for this season’s crop, without reference 
to the crops of following years. Com- 
mander Lucien Young has been relieved 
from duty as Captain of the Port at Ha- 
vana because of the opinions recently 
given by him to the press concerning an- 
nexation. The followers of General 
Maso still assert that the influence of the 
Government is exerted against their can- 
didate. They have sent to Washington 
a representative who asks Secretary 
Root to defer the Cuban election for one 
year, alleging that a fair election cannot 
be held now, because members of the 
canvassing board are candidates for of- 
fice and members of Palma’s Campaign 
Committee. In Porto Rico, the Court 
at San Juan has made a decision in the 
long pending cases of Santiago Iglesias 
and seven other men who undertook to 
organize the workingmen of the island 
in connection with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. They have been found 
guilty of conspiring to raise the price of 
labor and of founding a labor federation, 
which is an illegal organization under 
Spanish law. Iglesias was sentenced to 
be imprisoned for three years and four 
months, and much lighter punishment 
was provided for his associates. The 
Court ordered that the federation be dis- 
solved. Judge Savage, an American, 
dissented from a part of the decision, but 
concurred with the other judges in hold- 
ing that Iglesias was guilty of conspiring 
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to raise the price of labor. An appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the island was 
taken. 

3 


Our South 
neighbors 

troubled and _ troublesome 
During the past few 
Chilean-Argentine dispute 
become acute. The dispute hangs 
on the old question whether the 
boundary between the two republics fol- 
lows the highest peaks of the Andes or 
the watershed of the mountains. In the 
latter case Chile gets about 10,000 
square miles of land that Argentine up 
to this time has colonized and always con- 
sidered her own. The dispute is entirely 
owing to the wording in the treaty, but 
the foreign policy of Chile, the most belli- 
cose republic of all Latin America, is 
ever to get territory across the moun- 
tains. The cause of the present acuteness 
of the dispute is owing to the fact that 
Chile is said to have made some roads 
in the disputed territory, contrary to 
agreement with Argentina. If war comes, 
which does not seem possible, Chile 
would not have an ally in South America, 
except Ecuador and possibly Colombia. 
the United States and Brazil have ten- 
dered their good offices, but as yet noth- 
ing has come of it. In Venezuela there 
is great fear expressed that Germany will 
take one of the custom houses and collect 
money long owing to its citizens. Presi- 
dent Castro refuses to pay the money on 
the ground that the debt was incurred by 
his predecessors, whose obligations he is 
not bound by, and whose legitimacy he 
does not acknowledge. This is an inno- 
vation in international law and of course 
will not be accepted by any nation capa- 
ble of enforcing its rights. Every day 
it is becoming more evident that Presi- 
dent Castro is an ungrateful and dishon- 
est man. The semi-official press, evi- 
dently inspired by him, have ceased their 
attacks on Germany and are turning their 
wrath upon the United States, because 
we will evidently not prevent Germany 
from collecting her loans if she does not 
take any territory. President Castro has 
also sent an insulting letter to the Pan- 
American Congress at Mexico City in re- 
ply to their resolution hoping that an 
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amicable settlement might be made of 
the dispute between his Government and 
that of Colombia. Instead of meeting 
the resolution in the spirit it was sent he 
writes a long diatribe attacking Colombia 
and adding that he has nothing to arbi- 
trate. The Pan-American Congress is 
slowly progressing, but nothing of great 
importance has as yet been done. The 
Sanitary Committee’s report advocates 
less stringent quarantine regulations than 
are now in force. It is claimed that the 
latest scientific researches make the old 
stringent laws unnecessary. As we go to 
press it is reported that the Congress will 
split on the question of arbitration and 
that the split will be so wide that the 
Congress will have to dissolve. It seems 
that Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay and Vene- 
zuela, led by Argentina, want compulsory 
arbitration for all international disputes, 
but Chile and Colombia, with the under- 
stood sanction of the United States, do 
not. Argentina is expected to withdraw 
if her policy is not carried out. 


a& 


The Government 
Sindee Gitiniie of Prussia has by 

recent decree, on 
the basis of the deliberations of 
the Educational Congess held in Berlin 
some months ago, rearranged the course 
in the humanistic or classical gymnasium 
in accordance with the oft propounded 
convictions of the Kaiser, who wants his 
young men to become “ not good Greeks 
and Romans, but good Germans.” The 
new schedule reduces the number of 
Latin recitations per week from 77 to 68 
and the number of Greek recitations from 
40 to 36. There has been a general re- 
duction from a total of 268 hours per 
week to 259, and Prussia now makes 
smaller demands upon the time of the 
pupil than any of the other States ex- 
cept Bavaria, which has a total of 228 
hours. The reduction in the classical 
work in the gymnasium has been almost 
general.in Germany in recent years and 
is characteristic of the trend of thought 
in that country. Bavaria has cut 7 hours 
a week out of its Latin course; Saxony, 
7, and while Wturttemberg has added 2, 
its total is still below that of the other 
States. Only one State besides Prussia 
has changed its Greek course, namely 
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Wiurttemberg, which has reduced it by 
2 hours per week. Additions have been 
made in the Prussian and other gym- 
~ nasia in German, history, the mathemat- 
ical and natural sciences. These changes 
are but the expression of a growing con- 
viction among the educators of Germany 
that the monopoly of the classical course 
in the secondary schools admitting to all 
the university privileges must cease. In 
fact, it has ceased, and all three of the 
nine-year institutions, the Gymnasium, 
the Realgymnasium, with a Latin but 
no Greek course, and the Oberrealschule, 
with its purely scientific curriculum, now 
admit to all departments of the universi- 
ties and professional life. The antago- 
nism to the classical course is so pro- 
nounced that efforts have been made to 
have the various professions declare that 
Latin and Greek are no longer necessary 
for their work, but these agitations have 
failed, and large representative bodies of 
theology, as also of jurisprudence and 
within recent weeks of medicine also, 
have protested against the change in 
the preparatory work for these callings 
and professions. These facts, in connec- 
tion with the wonderful development of 
the technical schools, which had all along 
been regarded as inferior to the univer- 
sities, but now have been accorded the 
right to grant the doctorate, show that 
educational ideas and values are being 
seriously shifted in “ the land of thinkers 
and authors.” In addition to these 
changes introduced by the Government, 
the classical course has met a serious 
danger in the so-called “ Reform Gym- 
nasium,” the most prominent of which 
is found in Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 
which has thoroughly modernized the 
course and teaches according to new 
methods, and has found favor with those 
in authority in the State. At the recent 
National Philological Congress held in 
Strassburg, the Rector of the Frankfurt 
institution was one of the leading speak- 
ers and was warmly applauded. The 
secondary schools of Germany, which 
are still practically enlargements of the 
plans of their founder, Melanchthon, the 
“ Preceptor Germanic,’ in the days of 
the Reformation, are the subject of con- 
troversy as never before, and the con- 
servative friends of the supremacy and 
superiority of the classical languages as 


the sine qua non for professional life are 
on the defensive. 
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The American Board of 
Foreign Missions: in its 
ninety-second annual report 
declares that it has reason to fear a repe- 
tition of the wholesale massacres in Ar- 
menia, and in this connection there is 
fresh interest in looking at the policy of 
Russia toward the Armenians.. Russia, 
as a matter of fact, has never paid the 
slightest attention to the affairs of the 
Armenians in Constantinople and Asia 
Minor; but in Armenia itself the case is 
different, for she is the immediate neigh- 
bor of these districts, and the possession 
of them would render her mistress of the 
Euphrates. How Russia has balked the 
other Powers in their efforts to mitigate 
the state of affairs in Armenia came out 
in the recent trouble between France and 
Turkey. The French Government want- 
ed to ask, together with a prompt settle- 
ment of the Lorando claim, for the 
execution of certain reforms in Armenia ; 
but at the last moment Russia intervened, 
and France had to withdraw her de- 
mands in this direction. Russia has her 
own method of dealing with the Ar- 
menian question. On October 30th the 
Russian Minister of the Interior, M. 
Sipiagin, addressed a confidential circu- 
lar note to the Transcaucasian Govern- 
ment officials to this effect: 


Russia and 
Armenia 


“T beg to call your attention to the irregular 
situation of the Armenian refugees in the 
Transcaucasian General Government. Your 
reports state the fact that your efforts to get 
the Armenian refugees out of Transcaucasia 
and to have them sent back to Turkish terri- 
tory have failed and that their number, instead 
of diminishing, is constantly increasing. It 
amounts now to over 40,000. Most of these 
people are wholly without means of subsist- 
ence, and they are, from commercial rivalry 
as well as from the necessity of supporting 
them, a heavy burden for the Government and 
a cause of trouble for the population. This 
state of things will not, as it seems, soon come 
to an end. Not only many refugees refuse to 
go back to Turkish territory, but even Turk- 
ish officials do not seem to be willing to take 
them back again to their country. According 
to reports, Turkish Consuls refuse to give 
visas of return passports asked for by Ar- 
menian refugees. It is, therefore, necessary to 
bear in mind that the refugees will constantly 
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reside in Russian territory. In this case, how- 
ever, the present administrative situation of 
these people cannot continue as it has thus 
far been. I therefore beg to inform you that 
by the highest decision you will have to pre- 
pare all necessary measures in view of en- 
forcing upon all Armenian refugees residing 
in the territory on the first day of March, 1902, 
naturalization as Russian subjects. You will 
please make up lists of persons residing in 
your district who are likely to be affected by 
this measure and add notes determining their 
situation as future military conscripts. It will 
be necessary, besides that, to have ground 
registers prepared in order to fix localities 
where naturalized Armenians may usefully be 
settled as crown farmers. The localities for- 
merly occupied by the Dukhobortsy will, in 
many cases, be examined for this purpose. I 
wish you to send. at your earliest convenience 
reports concerning this matter to your chiefs.” 


There are enormous tracts of land still 
uncultivated in Transcaucasia, and it 
would be of great use to Russia to estab- 
lish some 40,000 Russian citizens there. 
The inference is that in case of further 
Armenian difficulties she will simply in- 
vite all discontented Armenians to cross 
the border and become Russian citizens, 
and there will be no further call on Rus- 
sia to occupy herself with the fate of the 
Armenian people. 


At the present time 
England has fot col- 
; umns, consisting in all 
of more than 2,500 men, in the North- 
west Province of India; and, altho the 
Government does not look upon it as a 
state of war, still the troubles in that re- 
gion are pretty serious. This new North- 
west Province was inaugurated on the 
King’s birthday, altho the formation of 
such a State had long been contemplated. 
The installation of a new Ameer in Af- 
ghanistan made this action necessary. 
[he Northwest Province includes the 
long strip of mountainous territory lying 
between the Indus River and the south- 
east boundary of Afghanistan, which has 
been hitherto a sort of buffer between 
sritish India and the Ameer’s country, 
being really under the control of neither 
Power. Nominally the British ruled the 
territory, but they allowed the natives to 
(lo about as they pleased, and followed 
the policy of indemnifying the old Ameer 
lor the real or alleged offenses of the 


The Northwest 
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predatory tribes. This state of affairs of 
course could not continue, and it is now 
the effort of the British Government to 
bring this new frontier region strictly 
under imperial control. The principal 
tribes to be governed are the Waziris, 
the Afridis and the Mahsuds. Beyond 
the necessity of preventing conflicts with 
Afghanistan the primary reason for the 
closer control of this territory is the re- 
tention of Chitral. This is the region ly- 
ing to the extreme north of the long 
strip of territory and contains the Mala- 
kand pass, which makes the chief com- 
munication between Afghanistan and 
astern Asia. The Viceroy, to this end, 
has concentrated the garrison in Chitral, 
has arranged for the protection of the 
Chitral road by local levies and has con- 
structed a narrow gauge railroad to the 
foot of the Malakand pass. Furthermore, 
a railway bridge over the Kabul River 
and a road bridge over the Swat River 
are now being builded. These railways 
and roads are made necessary by the sur- 
prising growth of commerce in the Swat 
valley under British rule. This Swat 
River is a contributary of the Indus, run- 
ning parallel with the Chitral mountains. 
The valley of the river is occupied by the 
Yusufzais, or “Sons of Joseph,’ who 
conquered it under their leader and legis- 
lator, Sheikh Mali, some three hundred 
years ago, and who are the most highly 
organized of all the Pathan class. 
The richness of their lands has brought 
about an elaborate system of party goy- 
ernment and division of spoils, in place 
of the ordinary Pathan mode of living by 
raids on neighboring tribes. Socially the 
men are divided into landholders, who 
alone enjoy full Pathan rights, and the 
men without lands, who are dependents 
or “ fakirs.” Every village is divided 
politically into two parties, and the most 
dangerous members of the opposition are 
always in exile and are always planning 
to be restored by force. The profits of 
the Government are spent in supporting 
atmed retainers to keep out the exiles, 
and a class of Hindu traders, outcast but 
sacred, controls the finances of the party 
in power on the security of the crops. 
It is believed that the bulk of the inhab- 
itants are really attached to British rule, 
but they will never combine to defend the 
territory against the forces of unrest 
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which are continually at work among the 
Pathans, and for this reason it is most 
difacult to understand the exact condi- 
tions at any moment. One of the great 
dangers is the influence of the Mullahs, 
or religious leaders, who at any time may 
arise and excite the people to fury. Lord 
Curzon, the Viceroy of India, is, how- 
ever, skilled in frontier policy, and so 
long as he is in control of affairs we may 
look for continual strengthening of the 
English empire in this new Northwest 
Territory. 
ad 


China 1” his report to the Secretary of 

State, Special Commissioner W. 
W. Rockhill classifies the terms of the 
Chinese protocol under four principal 
heads: 


“ (1) Adequate punishment for the authors 
of and those guilty of actual participation in 
the anti-foreign massacres and riots; (2) the 
adoption of measures necessary to prevent 
their recurrence; (3) the indemnification for 
losses sustained by States and foreigners 
through these riots, and (4) the improvement 
of our relations, both official and commercial, 
with the Chinese Government, and with China 
generally.” 


He then goes on to show the influence 
of the United States in each of these 
matters. The Government of the United 
States, while insisting that all guilty per- 
sons should be held accountable, declined 
in every case to determine the nature of 
the penalty and maintained that the Chi- 
nese Government shoultl carry out the 
punishment. While seeking with the 
other Powers the best means of prevent- 
ing the recurrence of troubles the United 
States did not lend its support to any 
plan looking to prolonged occupation by 
foreign troops of any portions of China, 
or to the erection of an international 
fort in Peking. As regards the indem- 
nity, which reaches the enormous sum of 
$333,000,000, the United States, by press- 
ing insistently for a much lower sum, 
finally caused the indemnity to remain 
at this point and not to go on swelling 
indefinitely. From other sources it is 
known that our commercial relations 
with China are to be strengthened by 
the establishment of a great American 
bank at Shanghai. Up to the present 
time the United States has had to make 
all its payments in the far East through 
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foreign banks. This and the necessity 
to manage the Chinese indemnity of 
$25,000,000, which with interest is pay- 
able to the United States in installments 
running to 1940, made it necessary for 
the country to establish a bank of its own 
in the Far East. The Guaranty: Trust 
Company, of New York, has been seiect- 
ed by the Government to undertake these 
responsibilities at Shanghai, Hong Kong 
and eventually at Manila or other East- 
ern ports. The nature of the competition 
to be met is shown by the report of Com- 
missioner Conant, who was sent to the 
East by Secretary Root to investigate 
the financial needs of the Philippines. 
He says: ° 
“An american bank doing business in the 
Orient will be confronted by foreign competi- 
tors long established, of unquestioned credit 
and possessirg great resources. English cap- 
ital for many years dominated the colonial and 
foreign banking field, especially in the East, 
but has recently encountered powerful compe- 
tion in French, German, Belgian and Russian 
institutions, or in banks deriving their capital 
from these sources: No less than nine large 
banks do business in Hong Kong, and other 
powerful institutions are scattered over Japan 
and the Russian and French establishments in 
Eastern Asia. A few of the leading banks do- 
ing business in the East, with their capital and 
reserve funds, appear in the following table: 
. Capital and reserve 
(equivalent in 
Bank. U. S. currency). 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank. . .$11,500,000 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China 
Deutsche Asiatische Bank 
Imperial Bank of China 
Mercantile Bank of India 
Yokohama Specie Bank 
National Bank of China 
The Bank of Japan 
“These banks represent only a part of the 
banking power available in the Orient for com- 
petition with American institutions. London is 
still the center of foreign banking enterprise, 
and in that city are the head offices or the Lon- 
don offices of some thirty large banks organ- 
ized to do business in British dependencies and 
foreign countries, independently of the banks 
organized chiefly for domestic business in 
Great Britain and Ireland. The deposits of 
these Colonial and foreign banks having offices 
in London are about £200,000,000, and repre- 
sent an advance of nearly $1,000,000,000 of 
English money for the development of trade 
in the British colonies and in foreign coun- 
tries.” ” 
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Christmas : 
By William Croswell Doane, D.D., LL.D. 


BisHop oF ALBANY 


‘* Sudden into the midst of sorrow, leapt, 
Along with the gay cheer of that great voice 
Hope, joy, salvation: Herakles was here ! 
Himself o’ the threshold, sent his voice on first 
To herald all that human and divine : 
I’ the weary happy face of him,—half god, 
Half man, which made the god-part god the more.” 


F Euripides, instead of Robert Brown- 
ing, had written these lines in Bal- 
austion’s Adventure, he would have 

been almost a prophet, and his Herakles 
almost a type of Jesus Christ. And the 
Christmas thought, the Christmas les- 
son and the Christmas joy are, like the 
fact which Christmas brings to us in the 
completed Incarnation, half human, half 
divine. The divine side, or the side of it 
toward God, must come ‘first. He is the 
great gift. It is the Christ-mas, the feast 
of Christ, whole-god and whole-man, in 
the one person with unconfused natures. 
Whether, because we are children we do 
not stop to think of it, or, because we are 
hardened with the ice of many Christ- 
mases into unrealizing forgetfulness of 
it; or, worse still, dehumanized with the 
greeds and lusts, the cares and pleasures 
of this world, we do not care or do not 
desire to acknowledge it ; there is no real 
Christmas that does not lift loving eyes 
and prayers and thanksgivings, and new 
resolutions for better things, to the 
Christ, child once, man always, eternally 
God. It-means worship and adoration, 
a thrill of the consciousness of what each 
man’s nature can be made because it has 
been touched and dwelled in by “ very 
God.” Nobody fully knows what Christ- 
mas is, without a Christmas communion. 
We seé the “ Godhead veiled in flesh,” 
surely the sight will bring us to “ eat and 
drink in His presence veiled under the 
forms of bread and wine.” 

Then we are free for its human side, 
which is the joy of it, the home feast of 
the whole year ; most blessed in the house 
with children in it, the house in which 
the children have come back to the old 
home, children still to the old folks at 
home if they are ever so grown up; with 


an added blessing when the grandchil- 
dren come, too. By all means let there 
be the chimney (the bigger the better) 
and the fireplace and the warm hearth 
and the pleasant fire, and the stockings 
on the mantelpiece, and the cheer of the 
table and the waking up of all the old 
memories, and the tenderest touch of the 
thought of those who once kept Christ- 
mas there, softening without shadowing 
our joy, and never taking off from any 
lips the “merry Christmas” greeting. 
For home is the most human thing, and 
the family the most fragrant reminder 
of Paradise before the fall. 

And the in-between thing, that knits 
the human and divine together, is the out- 
going of the divine in the human to make 
Christmas cheer for those to whom 
only the gaunt skeleton of its abstract 
fact on the calendar makes it Christmas 
at all. We are spoiling and vulgarizing 
Christmas and a good many other things 
—weddings among the rest—with cost- 
liness and display. A little simple gift, 
that has the touch and tenderness and 
tastefulness of love and choice in it, is 
better than a present that represents only 
wealth. And the true cheer of Christ- 
mas, which marks it with both the divine 
and the human sides; the thing that 
brings the two sides most together, is 
in the pains that personally picks out 
people, poor and lonely and cheerless, 
and sends a very gift of Christ to them, 
in some ministry and message of good 
cheer. Out of the icy leaflessness of our 
wintry woods we bring the evergreen 
things to decorate our homes and to 
beautify the place of God’s sanctuary. 
Surely it is the complement to this that 
we should take, from the wealth and 
warmth of our homes and our blessings, 
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what will make bright and glad the 
empty house and the cold hearth of the 
poor and the needy, of the fatherless and 
the widow. This is to demonstrate the 
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nature of God. This is to develop the 

nature of man. This is the Christmas 

combination of the human and divine. 
Avpany, N. Y. 


Mr. Carnegie’s Gift to the Nation 
By Charles D. Wolcott 


[There is possibly no person in the country who has taken a more active part in the development and plan of 
utilizing the resources of the Government for higher education and research in a practical manner, independent of 
direct Government support or control, than Dr. Wolcott, Director of the United States Geological Survey, president 
of the Washington Academy of Sciences, and president of the Board of Trustees of the George Washington Memorial 


Institution, 


It is, therefore, with great pleasure that we are enabled to give our readers the following statement 


from his pen, especially as Dr. Wolcott is very close to Mr. Carnegie in this matter, and was consulted before 


the gift was made.—EpirTor.] 


HE question of organizing and en- 
dowing an institution for post- 
graduate study and research, to be 

located in Washington, was vigorously 
debated in 1900 in the Governing Board 
of the Washington Academy of Sciences. 
This resulted in the appointment of a 
special committee that, when the problem 
was developed, conferred with a commit- 
tee of the George Washington Memorial 
Association, and agreed that the two or- 
ganizations should create a memorial to 
George Washington in the form of a 
building to be dedicated to science, litera- 
ture and the liberal arts, the term 
“science” being used in its general 
sense—“ knowledge, comprehension of 
facts and principles.” The committees of 
the two organizations next proceeded to 
establish in the city of Washington an in- 
stitution whose object should be the real- 
ization of Washington’s repeatedly ex- 
pressed wish and recommendation that 
provision be made for the promotion of 
science and literature. The plan of or- 
ganization was in brief as follows: 

1. Organization.—A_ private founda- 
tion independent of Government support 
or control. 

2. Objects—(a) To facilitate the use 
ot the scient.fic and other resources of 
the Government for research. 

(b) To co-operate with universities, 
colleges and individuals in securing to 
properly qualified persons opportunities 
for advanced styidy and research. 

Articles of incorporation were drawn 
and executed and filed on May 20, 1go1, 


the title of the new institution being the 
Washington Memorial Institution. The 
objects of the Institution are stated to be 
“to create a memorial to George Wash- 
ington, to promote science and literature, 
to provide opportunities and facilities for 
higher learning, and to facilitate the 
utilization of the scientific and other re- 
sources of the Government for purposes 
of research and higher education.” 
Nothing was done during the sum- 
mer owing to the absence of members of 
the Executive Committee, but a meeting 
was called for December 7. Meantime 
the objects and purposes of the new In- 
stitution had been called to the attention 
of many individuals who were actively 
interested in higher education and _ re- 
search. It is known that Mr. Carnegie 
investigated the subject of establishing 
a national university in Washington and 
had decided that it would be unwise to 
duplicate existing institutions. When 
the matter was brought before him from 
the point of view of an institution for 
research and post-graduate study, he 
was favorably impressed and at once be- 
gan an active investigation of the sub- 
ject. This soon led to his formulating 
a plan for the organization of an institu- 
tion which would be of benefit to all the 
higher institutions of learning, and 
which would encourage research by ad- 
vanced students and investigators, and 
which would aid all students to prove 
their capacity to profit by the opportunt- 
ties that might be offered. 
It is well understood that the new 1n- 
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BETHLEHEM’S BABE 


stitution will not in any way duplicate 
the work of the great universities of the 
country. It is not probable that more 
than an administration building will be 
erected at first, and at no time will there 
be a group of buildings corresponding to 
a modern university establishment. An 
institution devoted to research and the 
development of investigation needs a 
central administration ; but if it is better 
to carry on an investigation on the Pa- 
cific Coast, in the far North, or else- 
where, the laboratories must necessarily 
be located at the most effective point to 
accomplish the results desired, or labora- 
tories already in existence might be util- 
ized. 

Another point in relation to the plan, 
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which is fairly well established, is that 
it will be free from governmental or uni- 
versity control, the administration being 
in the hands of a strong Board of Trus- 
tees, who will be represented by the nec- 
essary executive officers. By such an 
organization the most effective and high- 
est results can be obtained and a busi- 
ness-like administration secured that will 
have the confidence of scientific men, 
educators, and all interested in the ad- 
vance of the world’s knowledge. 

There are many large and small prob- 
lems to be worked out, but with the plan 
that will be outlined by Mr. Carnegie,and 
a skilled organizer and administrator at 
the head of the new institution, their suc- 
cessful solution is only a matter of time. 

WasuincTon, D. C. 


Bcthlehem’s Babe 


By Susie M. Best 


N a manger sleeps a baby, 
| Oh, so innocent and fair! 
(Does he in his dreams, bethink you, 
See a Garden of Despair?) 


In a manger sleeps a baby, 
Placidly his pulses throb! 

(Does he hear the shouts derisive 
Of a rude, reviling mob?) 


In a manger sleeps a baby, 
And a smile his lips adorns! 
(Sure he wots not of the pressure 
Of a cruel crown of thorns?) 


In a manger sleeps a baby, 
Heedless of the Sages Three! 

(In his slumbers is he climbing 
Up a Hill called Calvary?) 


In a manger sleeps a baby, 
By his virgin mother’s side! 
(Do his dreamings bring a vision 
Of a martyr crucified ?) 


In a manger sleeps a baby, 
On his cheeks the roses bloom! 
(Does he see where One triumphant 
Issues from a riven tomb?) 


In a manger sleeps a baby, 
Blessed Babe of Bethlehem! 
(Does he know he’ll wear the glory 
Of a Savior’s diadem?) 


Cincinnatl, O. 





At the Sign 


of the Cross 


A ROUMANIAN NIGHT'S TALE 


By Carmen Sylva 


Her Majesty, EvizaperH, QUEEN oF ROUMANIA 


HE following story was one day told 
me by our national poet, the great 
Alexandri: 

It was Christmas Eve, and a bevy of 
young girls had assembled in the home 
of their friend Maruca, a lonely country 
house near the boundary of Moldavia. 
Left quite to themselves they were in 
high spirits, for Maruca’s parents had 
driven away in the sledge to pay a visit 
to neighbors whose estate was at some 
distance, and they were not expected to 
return for several days. It was a pretty 
sight to see these young girls together— 
fair-haired and dark-haired girls, some 
with big black eyes, some with brown, 


but not one among them could compare 


with Maruca herself. She, with her jet 
black hair, her sea-green eyes, fringed by 
lashes curled at the tips, and so long and 
dark they cast a shadow half way down 
her cheek, with the finely penciled, boldly- 
arched brows, with the dimples playing 
round the well-cut mouth, with crimson 
lips parting on small even teeth of daz- 
zling whiteness, was the prettiest of all. 
Her throat was slender, her shoulders ad- 
mirably shaped, her skin as soft and del- 
icate as the bloom on a ripe peach; she 
was tall, yet of slight and graceful build. 
She had the daintiest hands and feet—in 
short, everything about her was beautiful 
and lovable. 

As might be expected, others had not 
been slow to remark this. Among the 
young men many a one would have liked 
to claim as his bride this lovely girl, the 
fame of whose beauty was known in the 
whole country, and had even reached the 
Tartars in their camp beyond the Pruth. 
One of these savage hordes had long been 
settled on the further side of the frontier 
river, from whence they were accustomed 
to make constant inroads into Moldavia, 
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burning and pillaging, and filling the 
whole country with terror. One of their 
favorite exploits was to carry off young 
girls on their marauding expeditions, and 
this made them much dreaded. But noth- 
ing had been heard of them for some time 
past, and this it was which caused Maru- 
ca’s parents to commit the imprudence of 
leaving their daughter and her young 
friends alone. They knew quite well that 
the young people would be all the merrier 
in their absence, for Maruca was an ex- 
cellent hostess and understood how to 
keep her friends constantly amused. She 
was renowned for her skill in entertain- 
ing her guests, so that they had all looked 
forward with impatience to the days they 
were to spend together. 

And when the time came they were not 
disappointed, for Maruca seemed to have 
inexhaustible resources for their amuse- 
ment. They dragged their little sledges up 
the nearest hill, sliding down it again at 
full speed ; they raced through the house, 
giving chase to one another, and played 
all sorts of games; they disguised them- 
selves and danced and sang, and Maruca 
played any number of the prettiest 
dances, so that the time passed only too 
quickly. But now came a tremendous 
fall of snow that put a stop to their go- 
ing out of doors, partly because the snow 
itself lay so thick on the ground it was 
difficult to make one’s way through it, 
and partly for fear of the wolves, whom 
the intense cold made so ravenous they 
would stray right into the villages. But 
this merely gave fresh amusement to the 
gay young girls, who thought that, hav- 
ing plenty of provisions in the house, !t 
was good fun to be snowed up. Above 
all they enjoyed the long evenings, when, 
glowing from their dance, they would 
gather near the stove, in which the logs 
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were blazing, and while they ate sweet 
cakes and sipped little glasses of spiced 
wine they would in turn relate the most 
frightful ghost stories—stories that lit- 
erally made your blood run cold and 
your hair stand on end. At this also 
Maruca was more inventive than any of 
the others, hers were always the best 
stories, and they were always of some- 
thing that had happened to some very 
dear friend, who was quite incapable of 
relating anything that was not strictly 
true, or to her grandmother, or her 
grandmother’s best and dearest friend— 
in any case she had always had them 
from the most trustworthy sources, and 
they were about people of great coolness 
and presence of mind, who had never 
known what fear was. 

“But you, yourself,” asked a. fair lit- 
tle girl, who had grown rather pale, 
“tell me, Maruca, did you never feel 
afraid?” 

“ Afraid of what?” laughed the other. 
“ And yet,” she went on, “I cannot say 
that I should not be frightened if oc- 
casion were there. So far there has 
never been anything to frighten me, for 
ghosts do one no harm, and with real, 
living robbers I have had nothing to do. 
Who knows if I should not be dreadfully 
afraid if 1 did meet some!” 

She had scarcely said this when she 
suddenly became quite serious, put her 
finger to her lip, bent forward, and 
pointed down below. But down beneath 
them there was nothing but the cellar, 
for they were.on the ground floor, and 
not far off was the kitchen, from which 
the most delicious flavor of cakes being 
baked was constantly wafted in. All the 
little heads bent in the same direction, 
and with horror they heard the sound of 
scratching underground, as if the boards 
were being scraped away under their 
feet. The sound grew more distiict, as if 
it grew nearer every minute, and Maruca 
rushed from the room, her startled and 
terror-stricken companions after her. 
To their surprise, however, she neither 
called for help, nor did she lead them 
upstairs to seek refuge there, but she 
simply snatched up from one of the outer 
rooms an immense hatchet, which had 
evidently been left in a corner after be- 
ing used for chopping wood, and, armed 
with this, she made her way back quietly 
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and calmly to the room they had just 
left. 

“What do you mean to do?” asked 
the other girls, clinging around her like 
frightened doves. 

“T hardly know yet, but I will defend 
myself and protect you.” 

They looked at her admiringly, so 
much cool determination was there in 
her flashing eyes and in her tightly com- 
pressed lips and firmly knit brows. 
“Only stand back a little to give my 
arms free play!”’ she whispered quickly, 
for at the spot whence the noise pro- 
ceeded. the planks of the flooring sud- 
denly began to crack, then one of them 
was thrown back and a hand appeared 
in the opening. Quick as thought Ma- 
ruca raised her axe and with one blow 
severed the four fingers as they clutched 
the edge of the boards. There was a 
fierce, muttered oath, a momentary hesi- 
tation, then the sound of a body sliding 
back into the cellar, a few rapidly ex- 
changed words, and almost instantly the 
dull tramp of footsteps on the frozen 
snow. 

“ Strange,” said Maruca, as calmly as 
if nothing unusual had taken place. 
“Where can all our dogs be?” They 
listened. with increased attention, but not 
a dog barked. 

“They have evidently poisoned the 
poor beasts,” she said, flinging away the 
hatchet and clapping her hands, upon 
which a number of servants showed 
themselves in the doorway. Maruca 
pointed to the fingers lying on the floor, 
to the blood sprinkled around, to the 
hole in the boards that required mend- 
ing. “ You will have to keep watch by 
turns to-night,” she said. “ There is hot 
wine for you, and bread, too. Take care 
you are not caught napping, for if I am 
not much mistaken those were Tartars 
who were here just now. Clear away 
these traces and put everything in or- 
der ; we are going to our rooms and shall 
not be down again.” 

Her words were so concise, she gave 
her orders in so decided a tone, the serv- 
ants, apparently much more alarmed 
than herself, gazed at their young mis- 
tress in astonishment, which knew no 
bounds when they fully understood what 
her prompt and resolute action had been. 
The cellars were thoroughly searched, 
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but the torchlight brought to view noth- 
ing beyond a broken window through 
which the robbers must have entered, 
and a pool of blood upon the floor. 

“ The fellow who lost his fingers must 
have bled freely—he will not be coming 
back in a hurry,” remarked the men, as 
they busied themselves with washing the 
floor and nailing the boards down again. 
They looked for the dogs and found 
them all lying dead, but the big gate of 
the court-yard had not been broken open, 
the robbers must have managed to climb 
over it. They seemed to have taken 
flight as quickly as possible, for in a few 
minutes they were entirely out of sight, 
tho in the bright moonlight one could 
see to an immense distance on the snowy 
landscape, and for some way the blood- 
marks on the snow were clearly visible. 

Somehow the careless merriment of 
the first few days was not so easily re- 
stored after that night. There seemed 
to be a general inclination to avoid the 
big room downstairs, as tho it were 
haunted, and no one cared to dance upon 
those boards. The girls spent most of 
their time upstairs, and looked forward 
with some impatience to the old people’s 
return, feeling that the presence of Ma- 
ruca’s father with his good pistols would 
give them a comfortable sense of se- 
curity. 

When at length the parents did return 
and heard the story of their daughter’s 
prowess, the father repeated over and 
over again with a deep sigh: “If she 
had but been a boy! What a pity! what 
a pity!” for she was their only child. 
Maruca sighed too, wishing that she had 
been a boy, as she did not at all relish 
the prospect of one day having to leave 
her parents and her home to become 
some stranger’s wife. She was sorry to 
say good-by to her friends and begged 
them to come again very soon, and never 
fear to be left alone with her in the 
house, as she hoped fortune would favor 
them as much in the future as on the 
last occasion. As she said this, smiling, 
she showed all her white teeth, and her 
eyes danced, and the dimples came out 
at the corners of her mouth. Then she 
embraced her friends, who stepped into 
their sledges and drove away, in their 
hearts not altogether sorry to leave the 
house that now would always be asso- 
ciated in their minds with the alarming 
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apparition of the hand peeping out 
through the floor. In their dreams and 
in their recollection the hand went on 
growing bigger, and in time it had grown 
into two hands, and afterward it be- 
came a whole band of robbers, who had 
concealed themselves in the cellar, and 
so the story grew until at last folks told 
how it had been Chirai, the Tartar chief 
himself, who had sworn to carry off the 
fair Maruca. 

“ But he has not yet got hold of her!” 
Maruca said, laughing when she heard 
this. 

The winter passed, and spring came in 
all its beauty, the fields were rich with 
blossom and gave promise of plentiful 
harvest. But the contentment and hope- 
fulness were of short duration, the Tar- 
tars had again begun their savage in- 
roads, bands’ of marauders swept the 
country in all directions and nothing was 
talked of but their deeds of violence and 
rapine. Above all, people dreaded the 
danger that threatened the young girls, 
whom the Tartars always tried to carry 
off on their plundering excursions. 
None of them were allowed to go beyond 
the garden gates—even Maruca had to 
consent never to stroll outside the 
grounds, so great was her parents’ anx- 
iety for her. 

Months passed in.this way, the har- 
vest was over and the fruit ripening, 
when Maruca was standing one day on 
a ladder leaning against a cherry tree, 
filling a basket for preserving—for a 
great many preserves are eaten in Rou- 
mania and it is always the custom to eat 
preserved fruits when one drinks a glass 
of water. She looked so lovely standing 
in her white dress on the ladder in the 
midst of the red cherries it was no won- 
der that the dignified looking man with 
the long mustaches and the handsomely 
embroidered jacket who was just riding 
past should check his horse and beg the 
beautiful maiden for a handful of cher- 
ries, to refresh him from the heat and 
dust of his long ride. 

“Hand me your cap and I will fill it 
for you,” she said good-naturedly, with- 
out hesitation; but as the stranger held 
out his fur cap with the left hand he 
suddenly leant forward and, while she 
was busy filling the cap, his right arm 
was swiftly and firmly flung round her 
waist, and before she could utter a cry 
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or even realize what had happened she 
was lifted into the saddle, with the fur 
cap pressed tightly upon her lips, and the 
horse was galloping away at full speed, 
so quickly that the sparks flew from its 
hoofs. On they rode, and Maruca began 
trying to look round, for she was think- 
ing all the time how she could possibly 
manage to escape. But her companion 
muttered between his teeth: “At last 
you will pay me for my four fingers, my 
beautiful girl! I saw you better than 
you saw me. You will only recognize 

my hand when I show it to you, but I 
knew your face in a moment. The day 
of reckoning has come and will be a bit- 
ter one for you!” 

Maruca thought to herself, as long as 
one is not dead one is still alive, and as 
long as one is alive one can always de- 
fend oneself and find a way out of the 
worst plight, instead of giving oneself 
up tamely to one’s fate. And then, too, 
this might not be her fate, for she had 
once had her fortune told by a gipsy 
woman, who had seen in her hand that 
she would have to “ pass through three 
great dangers before marrying an excel- 
lent husband.” 

This must be the second danger that 
had been foretold her, and all she had 
to do was to keep her wits about her 
and notice the road well, so as to profit 
by any opportunity of escape that might 
present itself. The situation certainly 
looked bad, but Maruca did not lose her 
courage, even when they reached the 
Pruth. The horse plunged in and swam 
across, swollen as the river at that mo- 
ment was, and continued the same swing- 
ing gallop on the further side. Soon they 
approached the Tartar territory, and Ma- 
tuca could not help thinking how entire- 
ly she would be in the terrible chieftain’s 
power. He did not address a dozen 
words to her, but only from time to time 
spoke to his horse, which he had con- 
stantly excited to fresh exertions as long 
as they were in the enemy’s country, but 
which he now allowed to take a steadier 
pace. Maruca had already been able to 
convince herself of the strength of the 
mar, who with the stump of a hand held 
her fast as ina vice, for once or twice 
she had made a quiet attempt to free her- 
self, but had felt the iron grasp only 
tight en its hold upon her, while her cap- 
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tor’s mocking smile showed her he had 
been fully aware of her purpose. 

At last they arrived in the Tartar 
camp. Chirai—for her captor was none 
other than the Tartar chieftain—jumped 
from his horse and helped Maruca to 
alight. She pretended to be so stiff.and 
cramped from the uncomfortable posi- 
tion in which she had lain across the sad- 
dle that she could scarcely stand. Again 
the robber held up his mutilated hand 
before her threateningly, with a cruel 
smile that made the teeth showing 
through his long mustaches look like the 
teeth of a hungry wolf. She was shut 
up in a small, low hut, in front of which 
an old woman was set to work to make 
an immense fire, and the men kept bring- 
ing fresh faggots and logs of wood to 
heap on it, till the flames rose much high- 
er than the hut. Chirai told the woman 
to hang her caldron over it, and then 
mounted a fresh horse and rode away 
in another direction, for one of his fol- 
lowers had brought him news with a 
very grave face,and tho the chief listened 
with apparent unconcern, the matter 
seemed to be one requiring his attention. 
The old woman who had been left to 
tend the fire kept casting compassionate 
glances toward the beautiful girl when- 
ever they were 4 moment alone, but di- 
rectly the men reappeared with their load 
of wood she looked away and sang to 
herself in a low voice. After a time 
Maruca began to pay attention to the 
strange crooning, and she soon discov- 
ered that the words were Roumanian 
and that she could follow them. 

“When I fall asleep,” the song ran, 
“jump out of the window and run for 
thy life. For if he finds thee here when 
he returns he means to marry thee, and 
after the wedding thou wilt be popped 
into this caldron and boiled over the 
fire. So lose no time, but run, run, run 
fast as thou can’st, if thou dost still know 
the way, else may heaven take pity on 
thy soul!” 

Maruca gave no sign of having under- 
stood, but as soon as the men were out 
of sight she jumped from the window, 
pulling it down after her, and ran as 
hard as she could until she reached the 
Pruth. The river had risen still higher 
and was rushing along still more fiercely 
than before, swollen by the recent heavy 
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rainfall, but there was no choice about 
the matter—Maruca much preferred the 
idea of drowning in the waves to that of 
marrying the horrible Tartar and being 
burned alive afterward. So she un- 
fastened her dress, tied it about her head, 
pulled off her shoes, and plunged boldly 
into the stream. She was carried away 
by the current with considerable loss of 
time, since it took her some distance out 
of her direction, but at least she did not 
sink, and landed at last on the other bank 
only a mile or two down stream. With- 
out a pause she set off running, all the 
quicker to make up for the extra dis- 
tance, in the direction in which she re- 
membered to have come. She was 
obliged every now and then to stand still 
to take breath, the long swim had so 
taken her strength, and she had had no 
time to recover from it, but she knew 
that everything depended on her suc- 
cess in reaching the nearest wood before 
she were overtaken. She had not long 
been in it when she heard the sound of 
horses’ hoofs galloping across the plain, 
and saw several horsemen coming along 
at full speed, and then separating in dif- 
ferent directions. Her constant practice 
in climbing trees stood her in good stead ; 
in a moment she had sprung up the near- 
est and hidden herself among the 
branches. It was high time. 

In another minute horsemen came up, 
talking vehemently in their Tartar lan- 
guage apparently about the probable di- 
rection taken by the fugitive, for they 
looked on all sides and seemed to be 
searching for her footmarks on the 
ground. But when she came out of the 
river she had taken care to run for some 
distance on the short, dry grass that did 
not keep the print of her feet, and she 
afterward often stepped in the tracks of 
the horses’ hoofs, so that her own light 
footmarks were nowhere visible. The 
horsemen still hunted for awhile in the 
forest, but soon seemed to have given up 
all hope of discovering any traces of her 
there, and rode off, shaking their heads, 
apparently thinking she had _ been 
drowned in crossing the river, for they 
turned their horses’ heads in that direc- 
tion and rode along the bank for some 
distance. 

Maruca waited till they were out of 
sight, then came down from the tree, and 
started running again as fast as she 


now. Whenever she felt as if 
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could.. It was hard work as, tired, hun- 
gry and footsore she tried to cover the 
same ground as a strong horse, but she 
was confident that heaven, which liad 
helped her so far, would not desert her 
her 
strength were really failing her she 
crossed herself and her breath came 
again, and her feet, which by this time 
were wounded and bleeding, bore her 
along as lightly as ever. At last, at 
nightfall, she drew near home; here were 
the first houses of the nearest village, and 
on the doorstep of one of these she sank 
down exhausted. The villagers, who 
had been out all day helping the dis- 
tracted parents in their fruitless search, 
were overjoyed at recognizing her, tho 
shocked to see her in such a plight. The 
women put her to bed, after bathing her 
poor weary feet, and brought water to 
moisten her lips, which were so dry and 
parched they refused to utter a sound. 
In the meantime some of the men had 
hurried off with the good news to the 
poor parents, who had begun to despair 
of ever seeing their dear child again. 
For from the Tartar camp none had ever 
come back alive, and they could not think 
otherwise than that she had been car- 
ried off by the Tartars, tho oy could 
not imagine how. 

When finally her parents saw her ly- 
ing on the bed so weak and helpless, they 
could not restrain their tears and did 
not want to let her speak at all at first, to 
try to tell.them anything. But she was 
soon in such high fever she was talking 
all the time, telling of the long ride, and 
of the big fire, and the good woman who 
had saved her from the horrible fate 
that threatened her, and little by little 
her parents gathered the whole story and 
understood what had happened. What 
impressed them most was that she should 
have swam across the river, for the story 
of the fire they did not believe at all and 
put it down to the ravings of delirium. 
But when Maruca recovered and could 
tell everything clearly they were still 
more alarmed to think of the frightful 
dangers from which she had so narrowly 
escaped. As for Maruca herself, she had 
had a shock which she could not easily 


* get over; for a long time she could not 


be persuaded to stir outside the house, 
nor could she bear to be left alone, for 
she always fancied the terrible Chirai 











must make his appearance once more to 
be revenged on her. 

So two years wore away. It was said 
that the Tartars had meanwhile been 
ofttimes rebuffed, and that they had re- 
tired by degrees far away into the 
Crimea. Maruca began to look up again 
and breathe more freely, but even now 
she kept within doors anil could not be 
prevailed on even to go to church, in- 
sisting that she could quite well say her 
prayers at home. All this time she had 
no lack of suitors for her hand, for her 
beauty had in no wise suffered by reason 
of her low spirits—on the contrary, it 
seemed to increase every day. But she 
could not make up her mind to accept 
one or other of her wooers. 

At last one day her father came to tell 
her of the proposal made for her hand 
by a Greek merchant of immense wealth 
and so remarkably. handsome that he 
could not fail to please her. Maruca felt 
little disposed to listen to the stranger, 
and when she entered the room and a 
tall, stately man with a long beard rose 
to greet her, something in the expression 
of his eyes filled her with such horror 
and repulsion that she began to tremble 
violently and could scarcely control her- 
self to reply to the compliments he ad- 
dressed to her. Ithad not escaped her that 
the newcomer always keptone hand buried 
in the folds of his loose-flowing garment, 
never once letting it appear, either when 
he first bent low before her, or in the 
course of their brief subsequent con- 
versation, and this peculiarity, together. 
with that strange, stealthy, sidelong 
glance—all this revived the terrors she 
had scarce forgotten and inspired her 
with so strong an aversion for her Greek 
suitor that she implored her parents to 
dismiss him at once. To her surprise 
and distress they insisted that this was 
childish and unreasoning dislike on her 
part, which she could not fail to get over 


in time. For the first time Maruca. 


found her usually indulgent parents de- 
termined to force her inclination, and, her 
tesistance continuing, her father owned 
to her at last his reasons for desiring 
the marriage. He was entirely in the 
tee’s power he told her; in a time of 
difficulty the man had lent him money, 
and the debt had mounted up till there 
Was no possibility of repayment. They 
were at the mercy of this stranger, 
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who could at any moment seize every- 
thing they possessed, and who now 
made it the condition of his desisting 
from selling their house and lands 
that Maruca should become his 
wife. This was enough to decide 
Maruca; she was ready to sacrifice 
herself for her parents. So after a bitter 
struggle in her own soul, and many hot 
tears shed in secret, she gave her con- 
sent. Triumphant, the Greek now took 
his leave, saying that he must prepare 
his home and presents for his bride, and 
should not return until the wedding day, 
in a month’s time. 

Maruca now at last almost gave way 
to despair. She shuddered at the thought 
of becoming the wife of the man, whose 
presence filled her with such nameless 
dread, and whom she now hated the 
more for the underhand means by which 
he had obtained her hand. But the time 
was short, and she saw no possibility of 
escape, tho she thought over it day and 
night, and by constant worry wasted al- 
most to a shadow. 

The four weeks passed and the next 
day was that fixed for the wedding, the 
day for which the bridegroom had an- 
nounced his return. He had arranged 
to meet them at the church door itself, as 
he had told them only to expect him in 
time for the ceremony. Maruca prayed 
and prayed that heaven would help her 
in her need, but no answer came, and 
toward morning, utterly worn out, she at 
last fell asleep, and dreamed a most re- 
markable dream. 

She thought she stood before the altar 
with the Greek beside her, but he had 
shaved his beard and, as he now 
stood there without it, she recog- 
nized instantly that it was Chirai 
himself; that he had thrown off 
the disguise recently assumed to de- 
ceive them, so as at last to wreak his 
cherished vengeance on her. She saw 
and recognized the hand, which he at 
length drew from its hiding place in his 
girdle to make the sign of the cross— 
and with a scream she awoke. 

She said nothing while she was being 
attired in her bridal clothes, altho her 
mother talked to her all the time, trying 
in vain to cheer her—herself quite 
broken-hearted at the thought of her 
daughter’s sacrifice. But Maruca took 
an old servant to one side, and sent her 
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into the village with instructions, which 
the old woman carried out faithfully and 
well. 

When the bridal party reached the 
church there stood all the young men 
from the neighborhood drawn up,armed, 
before the door. And the bride, who had 
looked rather as tho being led to the 
scaffold, when now she saw that her 
friends had come in answer to her sum- 
mons, gathered courage and passed into 
the church with a firm step. The young 
men followed close upon her steps and 
fastened and bolted the doors as soon as 
they were inside. When Maruca raised 
her eyes to the bridegroom’s face, as they 
stood side by side before the altar, the 
satne unconquerable loathing and dread 
came over her, and she had well-nigh 
swooned with fright, for she saw him 
now as she had seen him in her dream, 
and she knew the features under the false 
beard that hid them, and understood the 
danger that threatened her. 

Now, when the moment came when 
the priest asked if they were agreed to 
be man and wife, Maruca cried with a 
loud voice, “I take no husband who 
dares not make the sign of the cross!” 

And when the bridegroom would have 
tried to make the sign with his left hand, 
she called out, louder still: “ The right 
hand! the right hand!” 
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So he must perforce draw forth his 
maimed hand. At that sight the young 
men rushed upon him and bound him 
fast. Then Chirai’s followers, whom he 
had posted secretly in the church, rushed 
to his assistance, and a desperate strug- 
gle arose. But the Roumanians, being 
prepared and on their guard, fought so 
well that they overcame the Tartars, and 
killed them all, with the single excep- 
tion of the chief himself, whom they sent 
bound to the Prince’s headquarters, 
where he paid for his misdeeds with his 
life. 

As to Maruca herself, the Prince was 
so enchanted with the tale of her brave 
conduct, since she had not only saved 
herself from such great dangers, but had 
also been the means of ridding the land 
of its worst foe, he swore this noble and 
beautiful girl must be his wife. And 
thus the gipsy’s prophecy came true, 
that she should “pass through three 
great dangers before marrying an excel- 
lent husband ’”—who was none other 
than the Prince of Roumania himself. 
Soon after they were married and lived 
happily, and she was honored and be- 
loved by her whole people. And in her 
own good fortune her first thought was 
for her parents, whose old age she made 
happy and prosperous. 


CastLe PeLescu Sinatra, ROUMANIA. 


Upon the Shepherds’ Hill 
By Thomas Walsh 


ESIDE her weary mother the lamb began to bleat: 
“Mother, mother, hearken to those voices strange and sweet!” 
The old ewe slumbered soundly; the winds and clouds were fleet. 


“O mother, look and tell me what forms are those in flight 
' Across the frosty mountains—those floating eyes light!” 


(“ Hush! 


You are dreaming; the mists are thick to-night.”) 


“ But, mother, mother, listen, they are whispering again 
Phat Christ a Lord and Saviour is born this night to men 
In David’s holy city beyond the pasture glen. 


“ And see, like drifting fleeces upon the night they wing! ” 
(“ Wake me not, little one, I cannot see the thing.”’) 
“QO, hearken, hearken, mother, a Gloria they sing! 


“ Awake, the skies are clearing, the stars are peeping down, 
Awake, and follow, mother, for through the shadows brown, 
The shepherds bear me off on the path.to Bethlehem Town.” 


Mr.“AruincTon, N., J, 








Our Commercial and Financial Supremacy 
By the Hon. Milton E. Ailes 


AssISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


66 E may indeed be-said to have 
W reached almost the last 
stage of national humilia- 
tion,’ was the alarm sounded by the 
Federalist in the early days of the Re- 
public. 
“There is scarcely anything that can wound 
the pride or degrade the character of an in- 
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dependent people which we do not experience. 
Spain excludes us from free participation in 
the navigation of the Mississippi. Is public 
credit an indispensable resource in time of 
public danger? We seem to have abandoned 
its cause as desperate and irretrievable. Is 
commerce of importance to national wealth? 
Ours is at the lowest point of declination.” 


The American to-day, in the pride of 
present achievements, finds it difficult 
not to believe that the picture was over- 
drawn, yet the plain facts of history are 
not to be denied. The mighty power 
which then controlled our greatest ar- 
tery of trade has been driven from both 
hemispheres. Cuba, once her pride, is 
lost to her forever, while Porto Rico has 


been added to the national domain of the 
Republic, as have also the Philippine 
Islands, now coming to be recognized as 
the richest archipelago in the world. 
What balm it would have been to that 
writer in the Federalist if it had been 
given to him to look forward a century! 
He would have seen the United. States 
triumphant over Spain in a degree be- 
yond hope; he would have seen the pub- 
lic credit stronger and higher than that 
of any other Government, and, as to 
commerce, he would have seen his 
country at the very forefront of all the 
nations on the globe. 

Turn from the dismal picture which 
he portrayed to that which is given by 
Secretary Gage in his recent report to 
Congress. No citizen of the United 
States can contemplate these figures of 
our present prosperity without a thrill 
of pride. “These simple statements and 
plain figures are more eloquent than any 
elucidation of them could be,” said 
Speaker Henderson when they were 
called to his attention. Secretary Gage 
believes that the proper time for making 
needed repairs to our financial house is 
when the sun is shining, and in the clos- 
ing paragraph of his report he demon- 
strates that the present is the most pro- 
pitious hour in all our history for such 
undertakings. He points out that on 
April 1, 1898, the interest-bearing debt 
of the United States was $847,366,680; 
that incidental to the war with Spain 
the debt was increased to $1,046,049,020. 
Including the payment of anticipated in- 
terest, the public debt has been reduced 
within two years to the extent of $146,- 
570,294, and adding the increase of cash 
on hand as between April 1, 1898, and 
November 15, I901, amounting to $96,- 
346,788, he says that the effective reduc- 
tion of the debt, and such increased cash 
now available, exceed in their total the 
Spanish war bonds sold, amounting to 
$200,000,000. These operations have 
resulted in a most satisfactory state of 
things, as will be understood from the 
fact that the annual interest charge on 
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account of the public debt has been re- 
duced from $34,387,377, where it stood 
on April 1, 1898, to $28,471,228 on No- 
vember 15, 1901, a reduction of $5,916,- 
149. This means that the annual inter- 
est to be paid on the public debt of 
the United States is roundly $6,- 
000,000 less than it was, as com- 
pared with the period just antedat- 
ing the Spanish-American war, notwith- 
standing the fact that $200,000,000 in 
war bonds were issued. So important a 
fact, in the multiplicity of other things 
to be considered, really escaped attention 
in the newspaper reviews of the recent 
report; yet, as Mr. Gage’ says, these 
facts relating to a reduction of the debt 
‘indicate a condition of unparalleled strength 
in the Treasury, and go far to explain the 
superior credit of the United States as meas- 
ured and illustrated by price quotations in 
the world’s financial markets.” 

If the reader wishes to see a striking 
picture of the superior credit of this 
country, let him compare the quotations 
of our Government bonds with those of 
European countries. While United 
States 2 and 3 per cents are quoted at 
108 and 109, 4’s of 1907 at 111, and 4’s 
of 1925 at 140, British consols are being 
sold at 92 and 93, German 3’s at 89, 
French 3’s at 101, Spanish bonds at 75, 
and Russian Government securities at 
97. With few exceptions at the present 
time, foreign Government securities are 
quoted below par. No bond of the 
United States can be purchased at pre- 
vailing prices to yield an interest return 
to the private investor of a rate as high 
as 2 per cent. As a matter of fact, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is buying 
bonds for the sinking fund—the 3’s, 4’s 
of 1907, and 5’s of 1904—on the basis of 
an interest return of only 1.726 pec cent., 
and the 4’s of 1925 at prices representing 
an interest value of only 1.906 per cent. 

No country of the world to-day has 
so large a stock of gold as the United 
States. By the middle of November the 
gross gold amounted to $544,824,726. 
Never before in the history of the United 
States has the Treasury held such a 
fund of the yellow metal, and no other 
Government has ever accumulated so 
much except Russia, which country, at 
the close of 1897, under its policy of ac- 
cumulation, held $676,786,666. 

The latest statistics which the Iron 
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and Steel Association is able to present 
show that at the close of 1899 the iniles 
of completed railroad in the United 
States exceeded those of all Europe, the 
figures for the former being 189,295 and 
for the latter 172,621 miles. During the 
last year the miles of railroad built in 
the United States were 4,157, or suf- 
ficient new construction to build a road 
from San Francisco to New York and 
back to Chicago. Engine building shops 
have found it difficult to supply orders 
for locomotives, and it is reported that 
even the engines shown at the Pan- 
American Exposition were sold long ago 
and were to be delivered when the fair 
closed. Among railroad men all over 
the country there is serious talk of a 
scarcity of cars, and the demands of 
traffic are in some instances far beyond 
the capacity of the roads. 

Last season was a year of prodigious 
earnings for the railroads, and yet they 
are exceeded by this year’s operations. 
Take fifteen or twenty of the leading 
roads and it is found that from July ist 
to the present time they have earned 
over $40,000,000 more than they did 
during a similar period last year. 

These roads exhaustively penetrate all 
the various industrial fields of the United 
States. They carry the grain of the mid- 
dle and northwestern sections, the coal 
and iron of Pennsylvania, the cotton and 
sugar, steel, coal and iron products of 
the South, the lumber of the Pacific 
States, and the ores of the Rocky Moun- 
tain regions. The list exhibits unex- 
ampled prosperity on every hand and in 
all industries. 

The Treasury Department, aside from 
the records which it keeps of foreign 
commerce, has several indicia of trade 
conditions. The authorities who have 
charge of the settlement of post-office 
money-order accounts report an astound- 
ing increase in the volume of post-office 
money orders, representing a growth this 
year over last of not less than 16 per 
cent., and to meet the demands of the 
country in the smaller trade activities 
the Department has been compelled to 
double almost the supply of small notes 
printed at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. The output has been increased 
from a former maximum estimate of 
72,000 sheets a day, of four notes to 4 
sheet, to the present estimate of 136,000, 
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and all this in a single year. To meet 
such a demand the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing has been required to work 
the twenty-four hours of the day, and 
the Treasurer of the United States is 
now compelled to run a night force in 
his office. 

To-day conditions of industry give 


promise, such as a generation of Ameri-- 


cans has not seen, of a great future for 
the United States as a shipbuilding and 
shipowning nation. The amount of steel 
shipbuilding under way in the United 
States at present is double what it was 
at the same time in any previous year. 
‘Encouragement may be found not only 
in the volume, but in the character df 
this construction. It is significant that 
we are building the four largest steamers 
ever laid down for the trade of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and that our shipyards are 
duplicating four of the largest types of 
transatlantic steamers which British 
yards have ever launched. The Lake 
shipyards have never before had so much 
work in sight as at present, and the suc- 
cess of small steamers built on the Lakes 
for the coasting trade will probably re- 
sult hereafter in the steady employment 
of part of the shipbuilding facilities of 
that region by seaboard owners. 

The naval program of the United 
States, involving a steadily increasing 
amount of large construction, has con- 
tributed greatly to the creation of new 
shipbuilding plants and the extension of 
old ones. Coupled with these evidences 
of mechanical development, the recent 
investment of millions of American dol- 
lars in the Leyland and other foreign 
steamship lines shows that the labor, 
brains and capital to make the United 
States again a great power at sea have 
begun to assemble. 

The forthcoming report of the Di- 
tector of the Mint will show that the 
United States leads the world in the 
production of both gold and silver. Out 
of a total production of $255,000,000 
gold, the United States in 1900 supplied 
almost one-third, or $79,171,000, and 
this country furnished one-third of the 
world’s output of silver, or $35,741,000, 
commercial value, out of a total produc- 
tion of $107,000,000. 

There is another fact of tremendous 
‘ignificance, and that is that the gold 


Production of practically the whole of, 
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North America finds its way to the 
United States. The gold of Mexico and 
of the British possessions in the North- 
west must be counted a part of the gold 
reserve of the United States. 

The United States is the world’s great- 
est exporter. In the calendar year 1875 
our exports of domestic merchandise 
were $497,263,737, and in 1900, $1,453,- 
013,659. In 1875 Germany’s exports of 
domestic merchandise were valued at 
$607,096,000, and in 1900, $1,050,611,- 
ooo. In 1875 the domestic exports of the 
United Kingdom were $1,087,497,000, 
and in 1900, $1,418,348,000. While, there- 
fore, the domestic exports of the United 
States are greater than those of any other 
nation, the rate of increase of this coun- 
try has been much more rapid during the 
last quarter of a century than that of 
either of these great commercial rivals. 
But we must compare the import with 
the export figures and measure “ trade 
balances,” as they are called, to realize 
fully their relation to the question of 
financial and commercial supremacy. In 
the case of Germany the imports exceed 
the exports at the rate of from $250,- 
000,000 to $300,000,000 a year, while in 
the case of the United Kingdom the im- 
ports exceed the exports by more than 
$1,000,000,000 per annum. But it should 
not be forgotten that Great Britain is 
a distributer. Contrast these figures 
with those of the United States; in the 
last fiscal year our excess of exports 
over imports was $654,592,826, and in 
the four years ending with June 30, 
1901, the excess of exports over imports 
was $2,254,442,213, against an excess 
of exports over imports of only $356,- 
808.822 in the entire period from 1790 
to June 20, 1897. These are the actual 
figures of commercial supremacy. 

The exports of agricultural products 
from the United States have grown 
from $108,605,713 in 1850 to $835,858,- 
123 in 1900; the value of farm animals 


“has increased from $545,180,516 in 1850 


to $2,042,650,813 in 1900; the produc- 
tion of gold, from $50,000,000 in 1850 
to $79,129,000 in 1900, and of silver, 
from $50,000 in 1850 to $35,741,000, 
commercial value, in 1900. Coal pro- 
duction has increased from 3,358,899 
tons in 1850 to 240,965,917 tons in 1900; 
petroleum, from 21,000,000 gallons in 


1860 to 2,661,233,568 gallons in 1900; 
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pig iron production, from 563,755 tons 
in 1850 to 13,789,242 tons in 1900. Sav- 
ings bank deposits have increased from 
$43,431,130 in 1850 to $2,449,547,885 in 
1900; national bank deposits, from 
$507,368,619 in 1870 to $2,508,248,558 
in 1900; money in circulation, from 
$435,407,252 in 1860 to $2,055,150,998 
in 1900; and the total wealth of the 
United States in 1850, as shown by the 
census figures, was $7,135,780,000, and 
in 1900 was, according to the best esti- 
mates, $94,300,000,000, making the per 
capita wealth in 1850 $307.69, and in 
1900 $1,235.86. 

The great factors which are giving 
the United States commercial and finan- 
cial ascendency are: 
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(1) The natural facilities for produc- 
tion, 

(2) The natural skill of the people in 
developing the natural products and 
turning them into a marketable condi- 


tion, and 


(3) The facilities for offering these 
products in the markets of the world. 

A country which has greater natural 
supplies of the articles required for daily 
life the world over than any other coun- 
try, which possesses greater energy and 
skill in their production and preparation 
for consumption, and has greater facili- 
ties for transporting them to the world’s 
markets, must take first rank. All of 
these valuable conditions exist in the 
United States to-day. 


WasuinctTon, D, C. 


Intervention in Vene- 


Affairs 


[The following significant article is written by a resident of Caracas who is as well qualified to understand and 
judge the obscure politics of Venezuela and the popular feelings of its inhabitants as any one we know. Although he 
is no wise connected with the Venezuelan or any other Government it would be evidently imprudent for him to sign 


his name to this article-—Epiror.] 


HE rapid march of events in this 
now and too often convulsed part 
of South America may make 

what is here stated seem like ancient 
history by the time it reaches the United 
States. During a four years’ residence 
in this city we have passed through four 
“ revolutions ” and are now in the midst 
of the fifth. Within two years we have 
seen a Dictator take possession of the 
Executive Mansion by force; then, dur- 
ing a term of a few months, a new con- 
stitution was discussed and adopted by 
a “Constituent Assembly,” created by 
the Dictator, who, in turn, was created 
by this Assembly “ Provisional Presi- 
dent,” but who now declares himself 
“ Supreme Chief” of the Nation—and 
to prove his title he has suspended all 
constitutional rights of the citizens, and 
resorts to the “ Press Gang,” as has been 
done by all his predecessors in power 
for untold years—altho the constitu- 
tion expressly forbids any enforced 
recruiting. Meantime, a _ so-called 
Presidential election has taken place; 
“the Supreme Chief” has been made 


“Constitutional President” for a term 
of six years. He has. not yet 
been inaugurat-d, or, in Venezuelan 
phrase, “ has not yet taken possession of 
a power.” Meantime the dispute with 
Colombia has arisen, and the “ Presi- 
dent” has assumed the necessity of 
mobilizing all the troops which he can 
possibly sustain and has massed them on 
the frontier, in order to repel the 
“threatened invasion ” (?) from Colom- 
bia. He strongly desired to declare war, 
but was dissuaded by the firm opposition 
of his own Minister of War as well as 
that of the diplomatic corps, most of 
whom are representatives of countries 
which have very considerable claims for 
debt against Venezuela; and who there- 
fore questioned Castro’s right to make 
war with funds which in reality are not 
his to waste in war, when he claimed 
that the public funds were not sufficient 
to pay even in part the interest of said 
debts. 

Castro’s true motive for a war is not 
to repel an “ invasion,” but really to aid 
and-comfort the revolution in Colombia; 
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to make war (without declaring it) on 
that Government, which Castro, in com- 
mon with the “Liberals” of Ecuador 
and Nicaragua, as well as those of Co- 
lombia, thinks should be overthrown, it 
being both clerical and retrograde. 
Meantime, and all the time, in Vene- 
zuela there is a division, much divided, 
of political parties—in fact, a chaos of 
conflicting groups—but a dearth of real 
men to lead them. Herein lies Castro’s 
strength and weakness; his strength, 
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called “ revolutions ””—and hence their 
certain recurrence in the future, unless 
some great Power intervene to compel 
these knots of adventurers to keep the 
peace. 

“ Revolutions,” occurring at the rate 
of forty within the past fifty years, have 
left every staple product exhausted, and 
the richest stock and product of the na- 
tion—its men—have perished in these ig- 
noble fights, or have been driven out of 
the country. Consequently all guaran- 








La Guayra, Port of Caracas 


in. that no combination, as yet possible, — 
to oppose and overthrow him, has arisen ; 
his weakness, in that he has not a friend 
.outside of the officials of his own crea- 


tion and conservation. Yes, a hundred 
Diogeneses, each with a latest improved 
search light, would be troubled to ‘find a 
single man worthy of. the name who 
in any sense would be available: for 
leader and governor of his own people. 
And the worst of all is that this 
-has. been the state of the case in Vene- 
zuela, with one apparent exception, from 
the day of its independence till now. 
Hence the frequent recurrence of so- 


ties to capital—even that of foreign en- 
terprises—have vanished or are seriously 
endangered, while all business is either 
paralyzed or reduced to petty trade in the 
bare necessities of life. Prices are in- 
credibly high, and everything which 
may be called a product of civilization 
is*hard to procure at the dearest rate 
known to any part.of the world. . The 
people themselves declare that there is 
no hope of paying the public debt or the 
mere interest of the same, much-less is 
there prospect of reorganizing old indus- 
tries, to say nothing of planting new. 
They see that society itself is disorgan- 
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ized, and confess that the moral elements 
no longer exist to warrant any hope of 
improvement. 

Meantime, Germany, the most impor- 
tant of Venezuela’s creditors, is also the 
most prominent in demanding immediate 
liquidation of her claims. But the United 
States does not wish to see any Euro- 
pean Power intrenched here and thus far 
has played the part of “the dog in the 
manger.” Perhaps the United States 
Government has been forced to follow 
this canine policy from an ill-informed, 
or misinformed, public opinion at home. 
which would have demanded and have 
sustained the Government in a more dig- 
nified and consistent activity in South 
American affairs. As a consequence of 
this “ do-nothing-and-permit-nothing ” 
policy, we see the entire press of Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador and Colombia at one in 
vilifying the United States. In this, if 
in no other thing, they are unanimous. 
A sudden gush of “sympathy” with 
Spain has also appeared, not only in the 
press, but also in the “ Pan-American 
Conference,” in session in Mexico. 

Hence, just now, as it would seem, 
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the United States is shut up to one of 
two courses: It must shoulder the re- 
sponsibility of the debts of these insol- 
vent South American States to Euro- 
pean Powers, and then administer their 
revenues so as to reimburse itself and 
compel public order, or it must cast the 
vaunted Monroe Doctrine to the winds, 
and allow the just operations of Ger- 
many and other creditors in exacting 
payment of just demands from men who 
have no more responsibility than the 
waves of the sea, while they seek the 
positions of power only for “ what there 
is in it”—-men whose methods and 
means cause those of Tammany to 
whiten into innocence in the compari- 
son. Now what is the United States 
Government going to do about it? The 
decision of this question seems to be up- 
on us, especially since the rupture be- 
tween Colombia and Venezuela. 
Meantime what is the state of society 
here? Men’s minds are wholly taken 
up with the struggle for mere existence, 
since all manner of industry, all public 
works, and even most of the agriculture 
is paralyzed through the general liability 
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of both men and products to be carried 
ofi to the war by either party. Rare 
indeed is the recompense made in full 
for these requisitions of provisions; 
never for seizure and impressment of 
men, or for the many. lives wantonly 
sacrificed. 

This gives some hint of the poverty and 
misery in the rural districts. There is 
scarcity even of common fruits, greater 
scarcity of raiment, and real danger to 
life. This general and now rapid prog- 
ress toward anarchy has already reached 
the stage of brigandage in numerous 
sections, and is liable to manifest itself 
in any country district. In the cities 
there is mote open vice than at any pre- 
vious time. Drunkenness, once rare, 
is already a monstrous and _ still 
growing evil. Gambling, lotteries and 
bull fights—all licensed by the Gov- 
ernment—absorb the available cash 
of all classes. True, the bull fights 
have recently been suspended, as 
they demand greater outlay; but even 
the theater has been starved out. Mean- 
time, for four cents a man or woman 
may get rum enough to still the pangs 


of hunger ; and, as effectually, drown all 
sense of shame. The majority of fami- 
lies do not succeed in getting one fair 
meal a day—many do not have that—and 
yet, not a little luxury in women’s dress 
is seen on the streets, for almost every- 
thing is sacrificed to obtain a new gown 
and hat, while hunger gnaws their fam- 
ilies at home. It is not strange that the 
rate of mortality of Caracas is very high, 
while the level of social life and morals 
has fallen lamentably low. Many of the 
better class have left the country for 
Cuba, Porto Rico and other less dis- 
turbed countries. All foreign invest- 
ments are quoted at below par and going 
lower. True, paper money has not been 
launched upon the country, but gold is 
scarcely to be had at any price. Silver 
coin there is from one dollar down. Bank 
notes are’no longer taken, altho the Bank 
is so involved with the Government that 
its credit would hold good if that Gov- 
ernment were good. At intervals the 
Victator has sent gold out of the coun- 
try to buy silver to be coined in France 
and brought back for circulation at a 
gain—to Castro—of one hundred per 
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cent. In appearance there is no paper 
money, but the effect is the constant rise 
of prices for all necessities and the bank- 
ruptcy of the people, with the near 
bankruptcy of the Government, for it 
has now suspended (for two months) 
the payment of many of its employees, on 
the pretext of a war with Colombia. 
There is need of paternal intervention 
on the part of the United States of a 
character to give guaranties of order, of 
personal rights and foreign capital. But 
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called justice where there never was a 
change of office-holders save by bullet 
and bayonet instead of ballot ; where con- 
stitutions come up in a night and van- 
insh in a fight the next day; where offi- 


-cial blackmail is levied on all commerce 


and all enterprise, after the most ap- 
proved manner of the Turk; where pub- 
lic office means first class facility to 
steal, which “out-Tammanies Tam- 
many ”; where many a public function- 
ary has gone to bed poor and has risen 
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if it should be objected: _“ That is too 
questionable a proceeding, both finan- 
cially and politically considered,” then, 
in a very short time, we shall see Ger- 
many or other Power intervening—and 
that justly—in such a way as ‘to compel 
the United States to protest and to as- 
sume the responsibilities as well as the 
assumptions—not to say the presump- 
tions of the Monroe Doctrine. In 
the present and _ prospective _ polit- 
ical condition of Venezuela no cap- 
ital will make the venture, no immi- 
grants will trust themselves to the cer- 
tain evils of endless civil strife; where 
government is purely by the sword, and 
might makes right, even in courts of so- 


a millionaire; where ‘there is license 
for every abuse in public life, every vil- 
est. peculation in commercial’ life, and 
— is too widely condoned in_ social 
life. 

The efforts of the Pan-American Con- 
ference may find, or produce, some solid 
basis for international peace; but the 
hope of this must be shadowy when not 
a single one of the South American 
States can keep the peacé within its own 
borders. _ It may be. said that the United 
States cannot assume thé responsibility 
of securing peace in the whole Southern 
Continent. Yet the fact that the North- 
ern tier of States—Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador—are to a great extent isolated 
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from their Southern neighbors, and that 
they are the countries where war, real 
and sanguinary, has become chronic, 
and that they are next-door neighbors 
to the United States, and have a stra- 
tegic importance for the United States 
second to none—these facts with refer- 
ence to the above-named States would 
seem to constitute a loud call to the 
United States to assume their responsi- 
bility under the Monroe Doctrine. 


The facts to be remembered are: 

I. Four revolutions within the last 
four years and the fifth already begun 
—in which ex-President Andrade bears 
a hand. 

II. Forty revolutions within the past 
fifty years. 

III. Castro took possession of the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion by force; remained Dic- 
tator for a year; created a Constituent 
Assembly, which issued a new constitu- 
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tion and created Castro Provisional 
President. 

IV. Since 1821 there have been 
adopted eleven several constitutions— 
many of which have come up in a night 
and perished in the heat of a new revo- 
lution, to be followed by another dic- 
tatorship. 

V. Fifty million dollar debt to Ger- 
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dawn of the day of peace and quiet ur- 
der the Protectorate. 

VII: Even comic papers copying edi- 
torials of the most respectable journals 
in Caracas and elsewhere in Venezuela 
—veritable Jeremiads over the mora! 
ruin wrought by hopeless hunger and 
persistent seduction. 

VIII. Two of the best railroads in 
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_man capitalists, and no prospect of pay- 
ing even the interest; considerable 
claims by Spain and France, which lat- 
ter power withdrew her Minister Pleni- 
potentiary several years ago. 

VI. Many of the most intelligent na- 
tives of the country praying for the 


South America are within the bounds of 
Venezuela, and are forced to run their 
machinery and running stock at a 
daily loss, with the hope of preserving, 


at least, a part. These are only speci- 
mens of all foreign enterprises here. 
Caracas, VENEZUELA. 





The Object of Universities 


By Prof. Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 


NOWLEDGE or culture, which of 
these is the proper object of the 
university? The two are not mu- 

tually exclusive. Culture of a certain 
kind goes with all high knowledge. 
Menial exercise, developing the faculties, 
goes with all acquisition of knowledge, 
indeed with all worthy use of the mind. 
The two things which are mutually ex- 
clusive are purely scientific or mechanical 
knowledge and cultivation of the taste. 

The original object of the university 
was knowledge. This was the object 
even of the university, if it is to be so 
called, of Athens, where students like 
Cicero and his son sought, not mere cul- 
tivation of the mind or of the taste, but a 
practical rule of life. Knowledge was 
the object of the medieval universities, 
even of those of which the staple was 
Scholastic Philosophy, since it was then 
imagined that mental introspection was 
the key to objective truth; still: more 
plainly of universities like Padua or 
Bologna, whose staple was the Civil or 
Canon Law, then a most lucrative profes- 
sion; or of Salerno, whose staple was 
Medicine. The Trivium and Quadrivium 
were a course of study in all departments 
of knowledge looking to the professional 
study as the end. 

The statutes of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, founded by Bishop Fox, were 
of the Renaissance, and comprised a 
classical education. But to a Renaissance 
founder the ancient languages would 
present themselves as the key to all the 
knowledge worth having. ; 

The culture theory has a history and 
tather a mournful history in connection 
with the English universities. In the 
Middle Ages the colleges were all cler- 
ical, the Fellows being required to take 
Orders. But in the Middle Ages a Clerk 
was not estranged by his tonsure from 
secular studies. All intellectual callings 
were clerical. 
“Clerks,” in opposition to the towns- 
men, who were laics. Then came the 
Reformation and drew a sharp line be- 
tween those who were devoted to the 
ministry and those who were not. At 
the same time it happened that the col- 
leges with their clerical restrictions ab- 


All students were termed © 


sorbed the university. The consequence 
was that science and secular studies gen- 
erally became atrophied or were ban- 
ished ; the ancient languages, which were 
still necessary for ministerial education, 
alone holding their ground, tho at Cam- 
bridge Newton’s influence, when it came, 
gave a special footing to mathematics. 
Utility for the mass of the students hav- 
ing thus departed, culture was set up as 
the object of the university course. In 
the case of the “ class men ” it might be, 
and no doubt was, a reality. In the case 
of the “ pass men,” who did not read for 
honors, but only crammed _ classics 
enough to squeeze through a very limited 
examination and never opened the books 
afterward, it was a sham. The lives of 
the “pass men,” or, as at Cambridge 
they were called, the “ poll men,” at the 
universities were almost wasted so far 
as knowledge or mental training was 
concerned. 

Thus, in making knowledge the object 
of a university, we are reverting to the 
original ideal. High knowledge no 
doubt it ought to be. A university is not 
intended to be a mechanic’s shop. I 
heard a high university officer tell his 
audience that the institution would offer 
to students something more succulent 
than Greek roots, roots of turnip and 
mangel-wurzel. 

Culture of a certain kind, as well as 
invigoration and improvement, goes, as 
was said before, with all high knowledge. 
Culture in the sense of taste goes with 
literary studies only. The student of 
Practical Science at the university has 
the opportunity of coupling with it some 
literary studies; at all events he breathes 
a liberal air. He may to some extent 
imbibe the literary spirit and acquire a 
liking for general reading. He has 
stimulating companionship and he may 
form useful friendships. 

In England there is a large leisure 
class. There is ‘not so much of it here. 
Academical institutions, like institutions 
generally, must adapt themselves to the 
general demand. 

The classics seem under a free system 
of choice to be finding their proper place. 
They are worth nothing to any but the 
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genuine student, while to the genuine 
student they are of great value. The 
smattering acquired by the mass of the 
students at Oxford and Cambridge un- 
der the compulsory classical system was 
totally worthless. To the contents of the 
prose classics, tho not to their beauty of 
form or their aroma, there is now access 
through translations. 

“ Business ” is now everything. We 
must be prepared to meet and to confute 
the allegation that the office-boy at four- 
teen is worth more than the university 
bred man at twenty-four. It seems to be 
receiving a practical confutation from 
the frequent return of men bred in the 
scientific department of universities .to 
the conduct: of great business concerns. 
We shall, of course, at the same time 
point out that “business” is not the 
whole of life and that the office-boy of 
fourteen, if he develops solely along that 
line, will in his later years not be a very 
noble creature or a partaker of the high- 
est pleasures. 

One thing is certain. Universities 
will forfeit general confidence if they 
cannot put a check on the monstrous de- 
velopment of athletics. English universi- 
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ties, frequented by an idle class, are the 
original sources of this tendency. It has 
now come to such a pitch that exceptional 
muscle is bribed to migrate from one 
university to another. Listening to the 
speeches at a university dinner you would 


‘suppose you were attending the annual 


meeting of a rowing club. Mens sana in 
corpore sano is all right; but sanus 
means healthy, not muscular, and mus- 
cular development by no means implies 
health or strength of mind. Games and 
sport are better than mere exercise ; they 
wash the brain. But mental and bodily 
exertion draw on the same fund of nerv- 
ous energy, and if one draws to excess 
the other must suffer. A false standard 
is set up; manners, it is said, are not im- 
proved; unwise expense is often in- 
curred. The university betrays its trust; 
it receives the boy from his father to be 
prepared for life, not for success as an 
athlete. To control a mania which, part- 
ly through the moral weakness of uni- 
versity authorities, has reached such a 
height, is no doubt difficult, but in the 
end, by whatever means, the thing will 
have to be done. 
Toronto, CANADA, 


Song of the Star of Bethlehem 


By James Larkin Pearson . 


HAVE come from out the silence of the days that are to be; 
| I have brought a holy message, line of Adam, unto thee; 
I have stood upon the summit of the highest hills of grace, 
And have seen One great of power take the world in His embrace. 


From the awful deep of darkness that has held the heaving earth, 
I have seen her issue smiling, blooming in het second birth; 

Yea, the Lord hath had compassion on the stricken souls of men, 
He hath planned a great redemption whereby they may live again. 


I have seen the Lord Jehovah summon forth his angel band— 

Seen the angels stand in silence while He gave the great command: 
“ Haste ye earthward, shining children, where a people groaning lies, 
Tell them that to-day in Judah shall a mighty Priest arise.” 


Then I heard the swoop of pinions, and I saw the merning light 
Straight descend and rest upon them, and it followed them in flight; 
Then the eyes of men were opened, and the hearts of men were glad, 
When they saw the King of glory in those tattered garments clad. 


Magi! O, ye men familiar with the language of the stars, 

Who have won the courts of wisdom past her mighty gates and bars, 
I have come to bear you witness of the things that are to be; 

If you seek the great Redeemer of all peoples, follow me. 


Ecxvitig, N. C. 
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Leaves from the Diary of a Tramp 
III 
By Prof. John J. McCook 
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HAVE noticed that Chesapeake Bay 
oystering is one of the last resorts 
of the vagrant in search of tempo- 

rary work. Curiously enough, as if by 
contrast, Roving Bill’s mind strays off 
from these tranquil idyllic scenes, over 
which he rhapsodizes in our last, to the 
stormy billows and the rough experiences 
of a voyage oystering. I will not qoute 
his description, but only say that it cor- 
responds so entirely with descriptions 
that have come to me orally that I am 
disposed to believe them all, in the main, 
and to conclude that Baltimore oysters 
ought to be very good, indeed, to justify 
so much discomfort and so little profit in 
their quest...He says his crew were 
“treated well to what some crews were.” 
vg nevertheless, once was enough for 
im. 
On May 31 he-writes: 


“T stopped last night in a shanty alongside 
the Railroad. It had a stove in it: built a 
fire, was Comfortable. Was out before sun 
up, met a Frenchman that wanted his Um- 
berella Mended, went with him to his home, 
done the job, got my Breakfast and fifteen 
cents before five a. M. I am now eight miles 
from Manchester. Will arrive there about 


I fear he reckoned, in this, without his 
host, for he keeps on chatting about his 
past until the sun must have been high in 
the heavens. 


“T have made two trips through the South- 
ern States. Eight years ago I went all 
through the Southwest, Illinois, Missouri, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Ala- 
bama. I guarded Convicts on a plantation 
near Greenwood on the Yazoo River, Miss. 
Was there three months. Was Superintend- 
ent of a Cotton mill [he was brought up in 
one] near Carrolton, Miss., was there the’ time 
of the yellow fever. I run a grist mill at 
Cumberland, Miss., near West Point. I 
heard Jeff Davis make a speech in a grove 
near Tupelo, Miss. I have been in New Or- 
leans and Mobile a number of times, been 
hunting in the wilds of the Yazoo, Talla- 
hatchie and Yellow Bash Swamps. I have been 


on almost all the Battle fields of the Civel War 
East and West. Been in the famous Brandy- 
wine and Delaware River of Revolutionary 
times, seen Bunker Hill, Boston Common, 
also Washington Monument at Washington 
City; been in all the Capitals of the States 
of the Union and seen the White House and 
Capitol at Washington, was in U. S. Pension 
Office, Treasury Building and other places 
too numerous to mention; seen Pulaski’s 
Monument, also Confederate monuments in 
several cities of the South.” 


The following remark was quite su- 
perfluous: « 


“TI take a great interest and visit all these 
Places of Note in my travels. I made a trip 
to Leadville, Colorado, the time of the first 
gold excitement—was going to make a fortune 
there, but got through in three days; went 
back to Denver, from there to Salt Lake, 
thence to Sacramento, San Francisco. Signed 
as a Sailor, sailed across to Melbourne, and 
Sidney; done the same coming back. Was 
over there about three months. Came back to 
’Frisco. Beat my way Back. Went down into 
New Mexico and Arizona. On my way back 
was out in the Indian Territory among the 
Indians two months—Comanchees and Cheri- 
kees. Fixed Clocks and Sewing Machines all 
through Southwest Missouri that winter; came 
out in the spring Fat and Raged. I could tell 
you many a laughable incident. 

“IT went over to London on a Cattle Steam- 
er near six years ago.” [I have met several who 
have duplicated this experience; that and oys- 
tering in the Chesapeake seem to be final 
resorts.—J. J. McC.] “ Worked my way over. 
After I got over there my employer gave me 
five lbs. for being a good Hand. I traveled 
through England. I have some relatives liv- 
ing in Yorkshire, on my Father’s side; went 
to Scotland, Dublin and Cork; back to Liver- 
pool and signed on a vessel as ordinary sea- 
man to Calcutta and Bombay; came back on 
the same ship, had enough money to pay my 
way steerage to New York and some left 
when I arrived, but soon had to strike out on 
the Tramp.” 


Bill is heard from next at Keene, N. 
H., under date of June 5: 


“T have just arrived here to-day. I am go- 
ing from here to Brattleborough, Vt. Write 
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me at Brattleboro. Will go from there to 
Bennington, Vt. I have not money to get 
photograph. Yrs of 31st came to hand to- 
day. Rough times in this Country. But still 
I live. Yours, 

“ WILLIAM.” 


The photograph business is again al- 
luded to here. I had greatly desired to 
have my friend’s portrait, but since I re- 
mained true to my first resolve to have no 
question of dollars and cents cloud or 














The Prize-Fight, Street Corner Fake 


complicate our relations, it was a matter 
of some difficulty to know how to get it 
and be sure of its genuineness. At length 
I wrote to him to go to the best artist in 
Bennington and tell him that if he would 
take his picture and send me one copy, 
with the negative, I would forward my 
check for a dollar and a half, and that my 
letter might be exhibited as evidence of 
my good faith. It was further stipulated 
that there must be no fixing up, no shav- 
ing or polishing, but that everything must 
be taken as if on the road. Would any 
photographer assume the risk? 

The answer came in the shape of a 
freshnegative,* with excellent cabinet im- 
pression, bearing the imprint of a Ben- 
nington photographer ; and much rejoiced 
at the success of the venture, I with great 
alacrity returned the stipulated fee. 





*This was published in THe INDEPENDENT of Nov. 
21, p. 276%. 
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With true artistic feeling the operator 
has arranged a hillside background, with 
attractive cottage in the distance, em- 
bowered in trees, and in the foreground 
rocks, weeds and wild flowers. Against 


this stands a man rather under the mid- 


dle size with mustache and stubby beard, 
smallish eyes, and nose slightly retroussé, 
a long, straight mouth, with lips braced 
to sustain the weight of a long-stemmed 
corncob pipe. The chin is not strong, 
nor notably weak. The throat is bare, 
save for a little patch of dark woolen 
shirt with white cording. Jacket, waist- 
coat and trousers are of dark check, of 
uniform pattern. The trousers are turned 
up, and the shoes, an important item in 














Portrait of the Prize-Fight Fake.—A “ Gauger” 


the diagnosis of these cases, are muddy 
and worn. The hat is a derby and looks 
in fair condition. 

Photographs, however, are exceeding- 
ly unsatisfactory in matters of this kind. 
There is apt to be an indefinable tint to 
garment and hat and complexion, the re- 
sultant of various forces—dust, sun, rain, 
wind, contact with mother earth under 
varying conditions of comfort and dis- 
comfort, ebriety and inebriety—which it 
would be worthy of the highset ambition 
of the most aspiring artist to secure, but 
which has thus far eluded the science of 
the most scientific. 

One circumstance, however, is conclu- 
sive .as to one point. The. photograph 








LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A TRAMP 


reveals the garments as being fairly neat 
and tidy. And this shows that “ Roving 
Bil!” is no vulgar shovel or city bum. 
They are prone to be very ragged and 
slaiternly—tho even they never look like 
the comic newspaper type. It also exhib- 
its the parts as belonging to the same 
original suit. This is fair evidence that 
the owner has been reasonably sober and 
well to do during his immediate past. 
Otherwise the pawn shop would have in- 
troduced variety. 

Our friend has described himself as 
being for the time engaged in “ mush- 
faking ”"—in plain English, umbrella 
mending. He is here pictured with a 
wooden box hanging by a strap from his 
left shoulder, and to the top of the box is 
strapped a bundle of umbrella sticks and 
frames. The box is labeled on end and 
side ‘“ Pepper Sauce.” It looks about ten 
inches high and twelve or fourteen long. 
He will himself tell us later what is in it. 

Meanwhile there is a letter from Ben- 
nington, dated June 9, that offers some 
passages of interest: 


“T am hungry now and have not a cent to 
get anything to eat, but may strike something 
before long. I won’t beg if I can Help it. I 
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slept last night in a vacant house between 
here and Wilmington, Vt., five miles up on 
the mountains. There was no other house 
within a mile of it. I went up stairs, got into 
a little bedroom, shut the Door, Pulled of 
my shoes and coat and made a pillow of my 
umberellas and slept sound. Got up at day 
break and came here. I had quite an eventful 
trip since I left Manchester. I had many a 
weary step climbing of those mountains, and 
the muskeetoes, knats and other insects made 
me miserable. I slept in box cars and once 
in the woods. It was dark and I was verry 
tiard and the muskeetoes were nearly eating 
me up. I filed to the right up the side of the 
mountain and Built a Fire. Stumbled around 
in the dark and found Some wood, pulled off 
shoes and coat and turned in. I left Man- 
chester on June Ist, slept in a Barn that night. 

“T came down Hill ten miles yesterday af- 
ternoon. Part of the way it is a surging 
river Running alongside of the Road, the 
Watter trying to pass itself to get down Hill. 
At first there would be little lakes connected 
by a little stream, and further down it turned 
in to a Roaling tumbling River. Here and 
there a Saw mill and when I arrived at Ben- 
nington I found it Propeling numerous Fac- 
tories. Nature is great to Behold in its Beau- 
ties and Might.” 


This is a fair sample of my friend’s elo- 
quence when face to face with “ Nature.” 


Raiding the Bull 
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Tramps often call themselves “ gentle- 
men tourists.” Here is one who writes 
down his feelings. One may criticise the 
manner of expression, but the emotion 
appears to be correct. 

I had asked him to give his classifica- 
tion of the genus Ho-Bo, in order to com- 
pare it with other systems. Here it is: 


“There is several clases of tramps or Haut 
Beaus. I can make about three out of them 
with occasionally a woman. There is 1st the 
Harmless Tramp that tramps because he has 
no home, no Friends and got on the road 
from Drink and then No. 2 is Fakers and 
Mush Fakers, Mechanics and others on the 
Tramp hunting work, and some of the finest 
mechanicks in the country, comprising all 














Guardian Angels of the Bull Barn, Kelly, * Tip” 
. and “ Sport” 


trades, get on the road by spending their 
money too liberal and Partly. from drink and 
get down and ashamed to ask for a Job, and 
good fellows they are, will divide the last 
nickel with. you-or, the last Biscuit. There 
appears. to be a:.kind. of Brotherly. feeling 


amongst this.. Class, ‘but. they “have ‘no use- 


forClass No. :3 as. they dre composed of ex fers his-own company. 


Gbnvicts, Jail Birds and Regular Dead Beats. 
Pere is some mean Haut’'Beaus that will 


venture fo.do- anything—insult Women, steal 


and fire Barns, Can’t be trusted,- This*makes 


it:bad. for an Honest than as the Publie-thinks | 


they are-all Chips of the same block, but far 
from it- Justas much difference in the Classes 
as there is in the Classes of societies in a 
Citty, or a Vilage. 
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“Tt is the last Class that has all the signs 
and Camps and patronizes the Poor Houses, 
Jails, &c. They manage to get some money 
by stealing or Begging and Buy Alcohall, 
dilute it in Watter and drink that. They call 
it Alca’, or Booze and other names. 

“T have seen several women on the tramp, 
but generally very low down creatures. The 
boys call them Bags, old Bags. A man along 
with a Bag don’t stand very high in Haut 
Beau society. Farmers are called Rubes, 
When a Bum goes to a house and gets a lunch 
they call it Hand out, Lump, Soup, Slop, &c.” 


Four day later, June 13, our pilgrim 
is at Troy, N. Y., where he acknowledges 
receipt of a letter and says he is bound 
for Schenectady, Fort Plain and Utica, 
and that I may write to any of the three. 
Twenty-five days have now elapsed since 
we first heard from him at Jewett City. 
He has crossed part of Connecticut, and 
traversed Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. The dis- 
tance from point to point, in a straight 
line, is 248 miles, and leaving out three 
Sundays, when he generally rests, we 
have an average of eleven and a third 
miles a day, as the crow flies. If we al- 
low a third more for crooked roads and 
indirect routes, we have not far from fif- 
teen miles a day—certainly not extreme- 
ly rapid marching, but not discreditable, 
either, for a long stretch like this—the 
pedestrian practicing a trade, too, mean- 
while! Sherman’s “Bums” were con- 
siderably less fleet of foot. 

Our friend is a “ loner.” They are not 
common. Where there is one you will 
generally find two, if you look closely 
enough. If number one is at your door 
trying to “strike” you, his “ buddy ’”— 
brother, I suppose—will be at some.lamp- 
pest or corner that commands a view of 
the house, with his back turned, but cast- 
ing quick glances from time to time over 
his shouldér to see what has happened. ! 
have more than-once watched the opera- 
tion, following the pair in and out to the 
end of their pilgrimage, invariably a sa- 


‘loon. But “ Roving Bill” generally pre- 


“€T-most always travel by myself unless ! 
can strike a good civel partner.. I don’t-take 
up with every one. Sometimes I get with 4 
good fellow and we stay together for some 
time until he wants to go one way and me all- 
other;-or we get lost from each other. 1 had 
a Partner when I left N. Y. City but he had 
to Return to N. Y. as his folks wrote for him. 








THE AUDIENCE AND THE PIANIST 


He was a good, straight fellow. I was sorry 
to part with him.” 


And again, under date of June roth, he 
writes from a barn: 


“This is a pleasant Place—cool and the 
smell of the hay is fragrant. I like to be to 
myself: no one to interrupt my meditations.” 


The advantage of having a “ good, 


The 

By Josef 

UITE often I am asked the ques- 
Q tion, “ Does not the artist find 


keen pleasure in his own per- 
formance?” and I reply, “ Of a certain- 











JOSEF HOFMANN 


ty he does—the greatest—if he has the 
right audience.” I mean if he has, in a 
large gathering, a hundred people who 
know, who feel, who sympathize. 

How can the artist tell, some ask, 
when all are silent and apparently at- 
tentive while he is playing and all ap- 


*From an Interview for Tue INDEPENDENT. 
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straight fellow ” for a partner is not far 
to seek. It is regard for health that 
makes the tramp remove his shoes before 
retiring for the night. But it is from 
quite a different motive that he uses them 
for a pillow, first carefully stowing away 
in them the most precious of his personal 
belongings ! 


Hartrorp, Conn. 


Pianist * 
Hofmann 


plaud after he has finished? How can 
he tell true sympathy from empty, tho 
noisy, demonstration ? 

Ah, my friends, you ask me too much. 
I do not know. No one knows how the 
communication is made, but it is instant, 
it is positive, and it is as real as this table 
before me or the message you receive 
by the wireless telegraph. 

It is not what they do or say—these 
people who understand—it is what they 
feel that is helpful. Between them and 
the artist a current is immediately sef 
up. They give him power, he gives it 
back to them, they return it to him in- 
creased ; he gives it to them again multi- 
plied, and so they go on with action and 
reaction like the armature and magnet 
multiplying the force of the electric cur- 
rent in the dynamo. 

Without such aid as I have described 
the artist cannot possibly be at his best, 
and no amount of simulated enthusiasm 
by people who do not really understand 
can compensate for its absence. 

Another question frequently asked me 
is: 
“ What is the gift that makes the great 
musician?” My reply to that is that so 
far as my observation goes some quali- 
ties of the brain are the source of the 
artistic power. Observe the head of the 
good musician and you will always find 
it fuller over the eyes than that of other 
men. But the real motive power that 
makes for the production or happy per- 
formance of great musical compositions 
resides further back than that chamber 
over the eyes. I have no doubt but that 
the surgeons could find the exact portion 
of the brain which is devoted to music 
if they were allowed to make the experi- 
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ments with human beings that they now 
make with birds, animals, reptiles and 
insects, by means. of which they have 
been enabled to show the localization in 
the brain lobes of the various senses. 

I have no doubt but that the severing 
of certain delicate cords would deprive 
the artist of all sense in regard to music, 
and the experiment, therefore, is so 
tempting that perhaps it is as well the 
law restrains the surgeon. 

It is, therefore, a question of brain in 
the first place. One can develop the 
qualities that go to make the true musical 
artist, but he cannot create them by edu- 
cation. That is why there are great num- 
bers of people who play music with skill, 
dexterity and precision, and of whose 
work the undiscerning say: “ That is a 
finished performance,’ yet still feel 
vaguely that there is something lacking ; 
while those people who know and who 
have sympathy, exclaim: “The soul is 
lacking.” 

The artist must feel before he can ex- 
press; he must thrill with the beauty of 
the theme he has in hand before he can 
present that beauty to his hearers. And 
this ability to feel is inborn, it cannot be 
taught. 

When one has the right brain and the 
right feeling there is still the right 
physique that must go to the making of 
the pianist. One must have strength and 
swiftness as well as good eyesight. So 
excellent physical condition has much to 
do with the making of good music, and 
to that end outdoor exercise of all kinds 
is good. During the six years that have 
gone by since I was last in America I 
left the piano alone and took my pleas- 
ure in the open air, going about auto- 
mobiling. By this means I have gained 
strength and my hands have power 
that is out of all proportion to their 
size. People who examine them closely 
are generally much surprised to find 
them so hard and muscular. I be- 
lieve that I could break a board with a 
blow. The only trouble with them is 
that they are not long enough. My hands 
being short, I have to jump where, if 
they were longer, I could stretch or 
glide; that causes me to expend more 
exertion than would otherwise be neces- 
sary, and such increased exertion is al- 
ways bad. 

Strength, therefore, is important to 
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the pianist, and to that end he needs open 
air and physical exercise; but he must 
beware of too much strength, which 
would be certain to result in coarseness. 

Another question which is frequently 
propounded to me is as to how I get into 
training again after a long time away 
from the piano? 

Well, for the first three or four days I 
play everything pianissimo. I take great 
pains not to overexert the muscles of the 
hands and fingers, as, if I strained them, 
the mischief might be exceedingly hard 
to remedy. 

As to the mental work of conquering 
new compositions, that does not trouble 
me much. I have been so familiar with 
music from my very earliest days that I 
learn quickly and find that I always over- 
estimate the length of time it will take 
me to learn a new piece. I say to myself 
that it will take three days, but find that 
I have it conquered at the end of the 
first day. 

I do not study music much now. One 
may so easily overstudy,—may so easily 
become absorbed in mere details to such 
an extent that he loses his grasp of the 
theme as a whole. I prefer to leave 
something to inspiration. 

Overstudy, I believe, ruins a great 
many artists. A steel spring can be bent 
just so far and retain its strength and 
elasticity. If pressed beyond that point 
it snaps and its life departs. 

Another question often asked me is: 
“Whose music do I most admire?” 
That I find it impossible to answer. 
There are so many composers who are 
excellent and whose qualities are so 
widely different. I reverence Wagner, 
he is great, perhaps the greatest, but he 
has done much harm. 

Sometimes you will see a great artist 
laboring away faithfully for years doing 
the noblest sort of work, but quite unable 
to gain the notice of the world until he 
says in desperation: “I will do some- 
thing so unusual that people will have to 
regard me,” and he proceeds to produce 
a thing that is horrible, startling, shock- 
ing, outrageous, and so gains notoriety 
instead of fame, after which, having ob- 
tained the attention of the world, he set- 
tles down to true and noble art work 
again. 

Wagner, in spite of his greatness, is 
responsible for much evil that has been 
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done. It is all very well to say that cer- 
tain music shall describe a storm, a bat- 
tle, the sea, dawn, or sunset; but when 
you carry it so far as to insist that other 
music represents cheese or lump sugar, 
you are producing absurdity and setting 
the weak-minded on a wrong track. 

No, no; music must not be hampered 
and shackled and bound in such a fash- 
ion. Music is free, music is independ- 
ent; there is no other obligation legiti- 
mately laid upon it than that it shall be 
beautiful and pleasing. 

I am often asked whether or not I 
compose? Oh, yes; yes,—symphonies. 
I compose a good deal, and I find the 
difficulty which all composers have, of 
distinguishing between a new composi- 
tion and an old memory. The composer 
in making a new thing must repeat it 
very often to himself, and after he has 
done that some scores of times he begins 
to doubt whether it is really new; he 
suspects that it may be an old recollec- 
tion. If he has no conscience this does 
not disturb him, because there is no 
prison for the person who steals music; 
but if he is sensitive and desirous of ap- 
propriating nothing which belongs to 
another, he is very much worried and 
tries by all means to discover whether 
what he has is new or old. In most in- 
stances he finds it is new and that he has 
simply deceived himself by constant repe- 
tition. 

Some people ask me what I think of 
native American music? I like it very 
much. The time is odd. We had noth- 
ing like it on the other side till it origi- 
nated here, but it is spreading all over 
Europe now. ~ 

As to the pianola, I welcome it. I am 
glad of the pianola; the pianola is my 
friend because it at once disposes of all 
that music which is merely difficult. The 
musical mechanic who simply exhibits 
manipulation, who inflicts on audiences 


deviled chromatic scales, without joy, 
without sorrow, without emotion of any 
kind, without coherence, beauty or sig- 
nificance, he must sit back—whisk! The 
pianola has eclipsed him at one bound. 

The man whose only ability is in mov- 
ing his fingers rapidly or stretching them 
far may find an eclipse in the perform- 
ance of the pianola, but it cannot affect 
the artist. The matter is very simple, 
the machine cannot be greater than its 
director, and in order that the pianola 
shall produce the truly artistic it must 
have the true artist behind it. 

It has always seemed to me a great 
impertinence to inflict upon an audience 
a soulless thing that has no beauty and 
which they cannot love, in order to 
amaze them by a display of mere manual 
dexterity. It is as if a painter were to 
offer you a wretched daub and say: “ Ob- 
serve, see, this wonderful painting. I 
made it in fifteen minutes.” You would 
be tempted to answer: “ Yes, sir, and 
you will be fifteen centuries in selling it.” 

When the mechanic with the brush 
paints a picture without sense or beauty 
merely to show his skill, the public pun- 
ish him by leaving his work alone, but 
the punishment of the musician who 
sacrifices soul-beauty to mere manipula- 
tion is not so easy. The pianola comes at 
last as a Nemesis. Good for the pianola! 

Another question my American 
friends reiterate is as to my pleasures. 
In answer to that I may say that I like 
open air exercise, and am fond of quiet 
sport. I read a good deal. Haeckel, 
for instance, gives me much amusement 
and profit. He is well worthy of close 
attention. 

I delight in chess and have some tal- 
ent that way, I believe, but I dare not 
play it. It is so exhausting. It takes so 
much out of a person, and it leads to 
nothing but more chess. 

New York City. . 





The Disturbances in -Athens 


By an Athens Correspondent 


T is now nearly two months since 
there began to appear in The 
Acropolis, one of the leading papezs 

of Athens, installments of a translation 
of the New Testament by an Athenian 
merchant by the name of Palli, now liv- 
ing in Manchester, England. These 
translations, which proceeded as far as 
the end of the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew, were an avowed attempt to 
turn the original text into the vernacular 
Greek of to-day. 

Of course, every well educated Greek 
can, if he wants to do so, read the origi- 
nal, and the Church recognizes no other 
form. A teacher in one of the gymna- 
sia of Athens was heard to declare the 
other day, “Of course we understand 
the words of the text, it is the ideas that 
are hard to grasp.” It is a matter of 
pride with the Greeks that they alone 
read the New Testament in the identical 
words penned by the apostles. But Mr. 
Palli meant to bring home the story of 
the gospels in intelligible form to the 
people of fair intelligence who simply 
knew how to read. And in his effort 
to do so he made his translation popular 
with a vengeance, or, as the educated 
Athenian would say, he made it vulgar. 
He was, to be sure, only carrying out 
in a new field the principles of Psichari, 
who has used the popular language, 
which many people sincerely believe to 
be the only honest Greek of to-day. It 
is substantially the kind of Greek that is 
presented in Mrs. Mary Gardner’s Greek 
Grammar, the kind which the higher 
classes sneer at as “servant girls’ 
Greek,” while they write, and, to some 
extent, speak, a language that is not so 
very different from that of Demosthenes ; 
altho when they get particularly jolly 
and fall to telling good jokes they drop 
into something considerably less stately. 
By the aid of the newspapers and the 
schools this high style is constantly 
gaining ground, and it is extremely like- 
ly that this artificial and reactionary cur- 
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rent will ultimately spread over the lan- 
guage of Greece. 

In one aspect the objection to the 
translation under discussion was a part 
of this everlasting linguistic quarrel. 
Several translations of the New Testa- 
ment have, in fact, already been made 
in what we may call the high style, and 
have been circulated over the kingdom 
of Greece with no opposition. A few 
years ago such a translation was made 
at the instance of the Queen of Greece. 
The story generally told in regard to its 
origin is that the Queen distributed 
copies of the New Testament in the 
original to the patients in the hospital, 
of which she is the patroness, and to 
which she gives considerable attention; 
and that these copies were returned to 
her with the statement of the patients 
that they could not read them; where- 
upon she had a translation made by five 
Greek theologians, the Metropolitan 
Bishop of Athens, whom she consulted 
in regard to the matter, saying that he 
approved of the enterprise personally, 
altho as the head of the Church of 
Greece he could not sanction it. Up to 
the present crisis no one has found fault 
with her. : 

Mr. Palli’s motives were doubtless as 
unimpeachable as those of Queen Olga. 
His great eror was that, in applying the 
vulgar language to a sacred theme, he 
laid himself open to the charge of inten- 
tional vulgarity. One educated man 
told me that it seemed monstrous to see 
the word symposi used for deipnon. It 
seems that the once stately word sym- 
posium has become degraded to mean 
something like spree or rouse. Another 
said that while he did not object to hear 
of Christ riding into Jerusalem on an 
onos, he did object to hear of his riding 
on a gaidhouri. It was a feeling ex- 
pressed by such utterances as these and 
widely shared by men who, up to the 
present time, had not been very promi- 
nent for their interest in the sacred scrip- 
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tures, that raised the question out of the 
sphere of linguistics into one of religion, 
and what at first sight seems stranger 
yet, into one of nationality and patriot- 
ism. 

It must, however, be borne in mind 
that during the four centuries of servi- 
tude to the Turks the main thing which 
kept alive the feeling of nationality 
among the Greeks was the common lan- 
guage and the common sacred book. 
The language did suffer some debase- 
ment, but the New Testament, the 
Evangelion, as they call it, remained the 
same, and was a symbol, a pledge, like 
the ark of the covenant to the Israelites, 
that they were still a nation. Now that 
they have become a nation in fact, and 
no longer merely in promise and po- 
tency, they have not entirely forgotten 
the sacredness of that symbol, and it 
needed only that one should lay rude 
hands upon it to kindle devotion into 
something like fanaticism. And during 
the last five days, when Athens has been 
given over to mob-law, the watchwords 
of the agitators have been, “ Save the 
symbol of our faith.” ‘“ Down with the 
defilers of the evangel.” “ The existence 
of the Church and the nation is 
threatened.” 

For some time mutterings had been 
heard against the translation and against 
the paper that was publishing it. The 
paper meanwhile stoutly defended itself, 
and other papers, particularly The 
Asty, came to its defense, which was vir- 
tually the defense of freedom of publica- 
tion. Most of the smaller papers took 
the other side and grew more and more 
bitter in their utterances. The air was 
surcharged with electricity. It needed 
but a spark to kindle a conflagration, and 
this came from the University students, 
a body having great confidence in itself 
as a great. factor in national affairs, a 
highly inflammable body with very ex- 
alted notions of its rights and little 
thought of its obligations and duties. 
Considerable pressure had been brought 
to bear upon the Holy Synod and the 
Metropolitan at its head to get them to 
condemn the translation officially, which 
they had been slow to do, when all at 
once, on Monday, November 18th, the 
mecical students, taking the initiative, 
abandoned their lectures, and, making 
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the round of the other departments, 
broke up exercises of unwilling profes- 
sors, and, collecting a body of about five 
hundred. students, proceeded with great 
noise to the offices of the offending news- 
papers, where they forced an entrance. 
after a feeble resistance of the police, and 
with cheers and yells demanded an ab- 
juration of the translation, a confession 
of wrong doing and an apology in an ex- 
tra supplement. This they failed to get; 
but the chief of police promised them that 
the translation should be stopped. But 
the Asty and the Acropolis, having in 
their next morning editions spoken most 
jocosely of the affair, a much larger body 
of students made a more threatening 
demonstration. They broke through the 
cordon which soldiers of the garrison of 
Athens drew around these two offices. 
They did not, however, enter the offices, 
which were closed and bolted, but con- 
tented themselves with carrying off the 
signs. In one case the commander of the 
soldiers let them have the sign, saying: 
“Tf that is all you want, boys, take it.” 
Not even on this day did the students 
get the recantation which they had de- 
manded, nor did they get satisfaction for 
the insult which they said the papers 
had put upon them. 

The rather mild interference which 
they found at the hands of the police and 
the military force did not intimidate 
them, but did exasperate them. In great 
excitement they defied the whole military 
force, shouting derisively at its. com- 
mander-in-chief when he tried to talk to 
them. The longer lawless defiance of 
authority continues the stronger it 
grows. Unrest is contagious. Citizens, 
not all of the unruly elements either, at- 
tached themselves to the students, and the 
soldiers began to feel that they were on 
the unpopular side. The next day colli- 
sions took place between the military and 
the excited populace, and many soldiers 
were hit with stones. A conspicuous 
feature in the affair was the forbearance 
of the military, which was under strict 
orders not to fire, and so had to submit 
to having its lines broken through again 
and again. 

By this time the mob, for by this name 
we must call the party which was resort- 
ing to violence, of whatever elements it ° 
may have been composed, had grown to 
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include the major part of the population 
of Athens; and the students, who were 
always taking the initiative, organized a 
mass meeting to be held the next day, 
Friday, November 22d, at the columns 


of the Temple of the Olympian Zeus, the - 


usual place for mass meetings. The Min- 
istry, now considering the situation seri- 
ous, instructed the commander of the 
military forces of Athens to notify the 
students that, while they were at liberty 
to make any noise they pleased in the Uni- 
versity yard, they should not be allowed 
to parade the streets. But for some rea- 
son or other, some say it was at the re- 
quest of the King, a mass of citizens and 
students were allowed to march through 
the streets to the appointed place of meet- 
ing, altho a detachment of marines 
drawn up in front of the Palace turned 
them aside from the direct road to the 
Temple. As bad luck would have it, the 
day was one of the great holidays of 
Greece, the Day of the Archangels, and, 
as the weather was fine, everybody was 
on the streets. The crowd that gathered 
at the rendezvous is variously estimated 
at from thirty thousand to fifty thousand. 
This body passed viva voce three resolu- 
tions : 

Ist. To request the Holy Synod to 
watch that our sacred Gospel remain in- 
tact, as it was bequeathed to us by the 
Apostles and inspired fathers. 

2d. To demand that the Holy Synod, 
as a supplement to its pronunciamento, 
shall proceed to anathematize and ex- 
communicate the translation made and 
put in circulation and those who took 
part in this translation, and shall order 
the seizing and burning of existing 
copies. [The Metropolitan and the Holy 
Synod had already, under pressure of 
public opinion and after considerable de- 
lay, condemned the translation, but had 
not proceeded to anathemas and excom- 
munications. | 

3d. That a committee give this vote 
to the Metropolitan and the Government, 
calling on them to take thought to carry 
out the decisions of the people. 

When the meeting broke up the crowd 
returned to the University, being again 
hindered by the marines from passing 
the Palace. A caricature of the Metro- 
politan was borne along on a pole and 
was greeted with jeers .and hooting. 
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Proposals were made, it is said, to go 
to his house and cut off his hair and his 
beard. The students appeared to think 
themselves more zealous for the Holy 
Church than the head of it himself. 

After the return to the University, 
when it was already growing dusk, a 
most deplorable event took place. It is 
not quite clear how it came about, and 
yet it is a wonder that it had been de- 
layed so long. The monster crowd be- 
gan surging from the University down 
the broad street, Adimantos Koraes, 
which leads into Stadion Street. Here 
they were at last checked by the military 
force, whether because it was thought 
that it was already license enough to 
have allowed the carrying out of the 
whole program of the mob, or, as some 
said, because of the special fear that vio- 
lence was intended to the Metropolitan. 
But the crowd that had had its own way 
so long did not propose to submit. 
Heaps of broken stones ready for mend- 
ing the streets were unfortunately at 
hand. The soldiers were unmercifully 
pelted. They then fired by order several 
volleys into the air, and the cavalry 
charged. It is difficult at this time to 
ascertain the exact truth, but it is al- 
leged by enemies of the Government 
that the police force shot straight into 
the mob. When Adimantos Koraes 
Street was cleared many dead and 
wounded citizens lay there, nine dead 
and about thirty wounded. As the re- 
sult of a careful examination it has been 
declared that only one ball has been 
extracted from the wounds that could 
have come from a soldier’s musket. The 
rest are all pistol balls, not of the size 
used by the police, and it is suggested 
that many were shot from the mass be- 
hind them. 

A night of terror followed. The 
Prime Minister, Mr. Theotoki, return- 
ing to his house just below the Univer- 
sity, was repeatedly shot at as he was 
entering his door. He coolly turned and 
begged that the firing should cease, at 
the same time restraining the guard 
posted at his door from returning the 
fire. The resignations of the commander 


_of the military forces of Athens and of 


the chief of police, who had been severe- 
ly wounded, were accepted. The Metro- 
politan also, at the instance of the Minis- 














ter of Religion and Public Instruction, 
who told him that he could not vouch 
for the safety of his life if he did not 
resign, went with this Minister and the 
Prime Minister to the Palace at mid- 
night, and finding the King of the same 
mind, wrote his resignation with a trem- 
bling hand. This has done a good deal 
toward quieting the excited spirits. The 
students have since passed resolutions 
asking that he never be reappointed to 
this position nor to any ecclesiastical 
st. 

The next day the bodies of the dead 
were buried with great ostentation under 
the auspices of the students, the proces- 
sion making a detour to the front of the 
Palace on the way to the cemetery. 

And now the affair has become a fac- 
tor in party politics. The Proia, the 
semi-official organ of Mr. Deliyianni, at- 
tacked the Ministry in the bitterest lan- 
guage, and no wonder; for Deliyianni 
himself, after having presented himself 
with other leaders of the opposition at 
the Chamber of Deputies for an extra 
morning session, and finding neither the 
Ministers nor their adherents present, 
allowed himself to be escorted to his 
house by a crowd calling him “ the 
Savior of the Country,” and after going 
into his house, came out and addressed 
them from his balcony. The tenor of 
his speech is indicated by the following 
passage : 

“Never have I seen similar scenes in the 
long life that I have lived, nor has it ever hap- 
pened in Greece that those connected with the 
Ministry and their attendants should take aim 
at citizens and at members of the noble stu- 
dent youth, and shoot them down as if they 
were shooting at quail:” 


In the following passage he speaks 
as leader of the principal faction of the 
Opposition : 

“Be assured, fellow citizens, that as often 
as you shall be exposed to arbitrariness or force 
exercised for the taking away of your legal 
tights, you will find us also by your side ready 


to defend you, because we also belong in your 
tanks.” 


This looks like pouring oil on a fire that 
every prudent citizen ought to be anx- 
lous to put out. But the opposition will 
in all probability make the most of the 
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occasion, and this highly respectable 
Ministry is doomed. 

When Mr. Theotoki deprecated in the 
Chamber yesterday with a quavering 
voice the appellation of “ murderer,” 
Mr. Dragoumi replied to him: 

“Tf, sir, you had resisted certain demands 

with the same courage which you showed when 
you were exposed to fire, the position of the 
Ministry would have been different.” 
But in almost any other civilized coun- 
try than Greece one would say that if 
the strong hand of the police, and if that 
were not strong enough, the strong hand 
of the army, had been brought in on the 
occasion of the first acts of violence 
against the newspapers, which had not 
gone beyond their legal rights, the whole 
affair would have stopped there, and the 
only sufferers, except the police and sol- 
diers, who must expect rough handling 
sometimes in the execution of their 
duty, would have been those engaged in 
actual rioting, instead of a lot of chance 
victims in a crowd, many of whom were 
present from mere curiosity. 

In this affair nothing will sound more 
strange to European ears than the mo- 
tives here imputed to the translators of 
the Gospels. Even the Queen is accused 
of attempting in this way to Slavize the 
nation, as if, forsooth, she would be 
willing to make her own son a ruler of 
a Russian province instead of King of 
Greece. In the mob the name of this 
noble woman was execrated. It is in- 
sinuated in the Chamber of Deputies 
that all the troubles of the Prime Minis- 
ter, as well as those of the Metropolitan, 
arose from an unwillingness to see the 
Queen’s translation condemned and 
anathematized. The newspapers openly 
declare that if translations of the New 
Testament are allowed the prestige of 
the Greek’ nation is gone. They say, 
“The student youth stands forth again 
as the guardian of the national Palla- 
dium as touching language, religion, na- 
They refer to their 
nation as “ holding the scepter over the 
Slavs and over every orthodox nation.” 
One paper adds: 

“When the Savior saw the Greeks, and 
heard their voice about him, he said: ‘ Now 
is the Son of Man glorified.’ ” 


ATHENS, GREECE, 
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Another Footnote to History *- 


Tuts Vanished Arcadia of Mr. 
Graham’s is a very unusual book, 
marked throughout by a curious sort of 
dualism, its one character represented 
by the title, its other by the subtitle. 
Purporting to set out the story of the 
Jesuit missions in Paraguay, it is in 
many respects a work rather of litera- 
ture than history. It is literary, in 
particular, by the personal mood with 
which it is’ persistently colored—a mood 
for the most part of mellow reminiscent 
regret, but broken now and then by the 
bitterness with which those who look 
wistfully to the past are likely to re- 
gard the present; for Mr. Graham in 
his wanderings through the wilderness 
of this world has penetrated into Para- 
guay and burrowed deeply into the life 
he describes. And it is literary, in the 
same sense as Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
account of the Samoan troubles, by the 
nature of the subject, the relative ob- 
scurity and insignificance of the epi- 
sode being especially susceptible to such 
a treatment. 

In the year 1610, it should seem, two 
priests of the Society of Jesus, which 
Phillip III of Spain had recently au- 
thorized to the conversion of the Indians 
of Paraguay, arrived after a journey of 
four months from Asuncion upon the 
banks of the Paranapané River. There, 
amid the tropical wilderness, “in one of 
the remotest corners of the world,” they 
established their first mission among the 
Guaranis. Despite the savagery of man 
and nature this small beginning was des- 
tined to grow with time into thirty pros- 
perous villages, each a miniature Arca- 
dia of labor and thanksgiving, support- 
ing a child-like and happy population of 
native converts. What hardships, suf- 
ferings and persecutions these priests 
and their successors underwent, often 
unto death, in their arduous and disin- 
terested ministry, until finally, in 1767, 


* A VANISHED ARCADIA: BgEiInG Some ACCOUNT OF THE 
JEsuITS IN PARAGUAY, 1607 TO 1767. By R. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham. New York: The MacmillanCo. $2.50. 
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they were ousted from their seats by 
the malice of the world and the envy of 
their rivals, it is the business of the book 
to relate. 

On the whole, readable as most of it is, 
we cannot say that Mr. Graham has been 
completely succéssful in interesting us 
in his story from end to end. His skill 
in narrative is by no means equal to Ste- 
venson’s—to use a comparison, which, 
unfair as it may seem, is almost forced 
upon us; and the deficiency is particu- 
larly noticeable when he is called upon 
to ravel out a complicated tangle of in- 
cident, as in the beginning of his ac- 
count. In compensation, however, he 
has several other fine literary qualities, 
as admirable in history as elsewhere. 
Above all, he is blessed with that sav- 
ing sense of humor, which, in his own 
words, “has, from the beginning of the 
world, been a stumbling-block to fools ;” 
and he is at his happiest where he has 
opportunity to use it, as in the relation of 
Don Bernardino de Cardenas, Bishop of 
Asuncion del Paraguay, with his flagel- 
lations and excommunications, who, am- 
bitious of saintship, contrived to stay his 
impatience by appropriating the Gov- 
ernor’s candlesticks and usurping his 
temporal power. Then, too, like most 
persons of his reminiscent turn, he has a 
gift of picturesqueness, which enables 
him to prick out a landscape very prettily 
or touch a personality with a vividness 
not unlike Carlyle’s. 

But, after all, what is, perhaps, most 
interesting about Mr. Graham. is his at- 
titude toward life in general. As a li- 
térateur, he is certainly guilty of the car- 
dinal sin of irrelevancy, and his philos- 
ophy enters mostly by way of inter- 
polation, being lugged in as unseason- 
ably as the body of Polonius. There is, 
too, a pungency about his objurgatory 
language untransmittible save by quo 
tation, for which unluckily we have not 
the space. But his attitude may be char- 
acterized briefly as exceeding wary and 
suspicious, particularly toward the pres- 
ent, which, in spite of his profound sense 
of the relativity of all things earthly and 
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in reversal of the general practice, he is 
too much inclined to measure by the 
standards of the past-—an_ historical 
method, it may be suggested, which is at 
least as likely to lead to error as the con- 
trary and more usual procedure. 

In conclusion we can hardly do better 
than allow Mr. Graham to speak to the 
nature of his own book, and so permit 
the reader to catch the tang of its style 
for himself. 


“A treatise of a forgotten subject by a la- 
borer unskilled, and who, moreover, by his 
very task challenges competition with those 
who have written on’ the theme with better 
knowledge and perhaps less sympathy; a 
pother about some few discredited and unre- 
membered priests; details about half-savages, 
who ‘quoi! ne portaient pas des haults de 
chausses;’ the recollections of long, silent 
rides through forest paths, ablaze with flowers, 
and across which the tropic birds darted like 
atoms cut adrift from the apocalypse; a hotch- 
potch, salmagundi, olla podrida, or sea-pie of 
sweet and bitter, with perhaps the bitter rul- 
ing most, as is the way when we unpack our 
reminiscences—yes, gentle and indulgent read- 
er, that’s the humor of it.” 


ed 


The Westerners * 


In The Westerners there is a certain 
vigor and virility not common enough 
to pass unmentioned. These men and 
women—mostly men—have a vitality be- 
yond question. And the author ex- 
presses himself with an economy of ener- 
gy, a concentration that might have been 
learned from his characters. It would 
be difficult to say whether this absence 
of superfluities argues a native direct- 
ness or a dexterity with the file, nor does 
it matter. - , 

The very first chapter, describing 
“The Rivers,” as it was in the early sev- 
enties, swarming with men of all sorts 
and conditions on their way to the Black 
Hills, is written with a laconic terseness, 
a half satirical humor full of distinction. 
A few slight touches serve to set before 
us the more important characters, and 
the germ of the plot. The three scouts 
who have determined to form a wagon 
train and push on to the hills before win- 
ter receive an application from “a tall, 
dark, straight young man, broad-shoul- 
dered and clean built; strong, but with 
fine hands and feet ’—a half-breed, as 
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may be known from his clear-cut swar- 
thy features. He gave his name as Mi- 
chael Lafond. The interview was brief: 


“One says that you will tak’ train through 
thees summer,” began the half breed abruptly. 


“ Ah lak’ to go, also.” 


After a few questions to the candidate: 

“We ain’t takin’ but damn few,” said Buck- 
ley, “and them that goes has to be on to their 
job. No women; good cattle. Ask the 


“Yo’re a breed, ain’t yo?” he inquired with 
refreshing directness. “I thought so. That 
bars him,” he said with a little laugh. He be- 
gan to whistle and rummage in the back of the 
wagon with a charming obliviousness to the 
presence of the subject of his remarks. 

“That settles it,” said Buckley, curtly and 
indifferently, and Lafond leapt on his horse 
and disappeared. 


But beside this group there were three 
others to be comprehended by the half- 
breed’s hatred, for despite the dictum 
“no women,” the wagon train took with 
it an Eastern family—an impractical geo- 
logian who had stood ninety-nine in 
school, his blue-eyed New England wife 
who had been “ attacking the problem of 
life on six hundred dollars a year,” and 
a little Prue, also blue-eyed. And the 
plot so swiftly suggested develops with- 
out delay or haste. 

The unsleeping vengeance of the half- 
breed, which knows at first no resource 
save murder, is finally taught by a chance 
word that it is a finer revenge to steal 
away what a man holds most dear. So 
it is that, having got possession of little 
Prue, he determines to bring her up as 
his own amid all the corruption of a min- 
ing camp. But he leaves out of his cal- 
culation the invincible New England con- 
science which grows up in the girl un- 
contaminated, and asserts itself at the 
critical moment. A Nemesis waiting 
for him in the darkness brings the story 
to a close. 

There is something to be desired in the 
art of the writer. There is at times too 
much comment on his part, and a dispo- 
sition to interfere with his characters in 
advancing the plot. But a fine dramatic 
sense is shown by an occasional touch 
that moves us with its pathos or horror, 
as when the miners find traces of gold 
in the sand where they are digging a 
grave for the woman whose days were 
pinched with want, or when the half- 
breed lays the little child down in the 
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wigwam and hangs her mother’s scalp 
over her head; and the final scene, where- 
in the charred, mutilated body of Mi- 
chael, wrapped in its blanket, is raised 
high on the litter in the shadow of: the 
hills, has something of the strength of 
real tragedy. 


Lives of the Hunted * 


In a delightful volume of 360 pages, 
Mr. Seton, as he is now called, tells eight 
stories of wild animal life. The book 
may be regarded as a continuation of the 
author’s prior work, “ Wild Animals I 
Have Known,” and is like it in style, 
tone and treatment. The creatures 
- which constitute the heroes of the new 
venture are the Rocky Mountain sheep, 
sparrow, bear, teal, dog, kangaroo rat, 
coyote and chickadee. Around each is 
woven a narrative, in which pathos and 
humor, the love of the naturalist and the 
lore of the hunter are curiously mingled. 
The strongest feature of the workman- 
ship is the skillful manner in which the 
writer puts the reader in the animal’s 
place, and makes him realize the joys and 
sorrows, activities and limitations of ani- 
mal life and environment. Only in this 
way can a person appreciate the daily 
career of the children of the forest and 
plain, and understand the tragedy that is 
woven through their existence. It then 
becomes easy to understand the mental 
and physical development, a development 
in most instances surpassing that of a 
human being, which enables them to 
avoid danger and lengthen their days in 
the land. This shadow of perpetual fear 
increases the altruistic qualities wherever 
they tend to perpetuate the species. 
Friendship, co-operation and love are as 
marked in the lower animal kingdom as 
in its highest member. Mr. Seton never 
tires of picturing the maternal tender- 
ness of bird and beast. This arouses 
affection on the reader’s part, and as the 
author omits all mention, where possible, 
of the iron law of tooth and claw, the re- 
sult is a series of pictures which must 
appeal to every kind heart. 

Generous praise must be awarded to 
the illustrations, of which more than two 
hundred are scattered through the work. 
These range from full-page drawings to 


*Lives or THE Huntep. By Ernest Seton-Thompson 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $t.75 net. 
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marginal foot-prints and impressionistic 
outlines. Of the latter, nothing could be 
better than the five bear-cubs in the tree 
on page 189. At times Mr. Seton goes 
beyond this excellent kind of work, and 
indulges in symbolical sketches, rather at 
variance with the tone of the text, such 
as two clasped hands on page 35, an eti- 
quet-book, gavel and bell on page 33 
and a scepter and scales on page 37. The 
publishers deserve a high compliment for 
the making of the book. Its paper, ink 
and type, as well as the broad margins, 
are a delight to the eye. 


& 


Phrenology * 


One of the most striking expressions 
in Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace’s book, 
“The Wonderful Century,” is to be 
found at the end of his essay on phre- 
nology. He says: 


“In the coming century phrenology will as- 
suredly attain general acceptance. It will prove 
itself to be the true science of mind. Its prac- 
tical uses in education, in self discipline, in the 
reformatory treatment of the criminal and in 
the remedial treatment of the insane will give 
it one of the highest places in the hierarchy 
of the sciences, and its persistent neglect and 
obloquy during the last sixty years will be 
referred to as an example of the almost in- 
credible narrowness and prejudice which pre- 
vailed among men of science at the very time 
when they were making such splendid ad- 
vances in other fields of thought and discov- 
ery.” 

Mr. Wallace was mainly influenced in 
coming to this conclusion, it should seem, 
by various articles of Mr. Hollander, 
read at the meetings of scientific societies 
in Great Britain. The volume under te- 
view, then, should furnish, as the very 
latest word of that writer on the subject 
of phrenology (or, as he prefers to call 
it, the localization of mental functions 
of the brain), the best evidence for Mr. 
Wallace’s rather startling declaration. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Hollander 
does rescue phrenology from something 
of the scientific neglect into which it has 
been allowed to fall on account of the 
disgust awakened by the methods of 
charlatans in its diffusion. The work of 


*MeEntTAL Functions OF THE Rrain. An Investigation 
Into Their Localization and Their Manifestation 10 
Health and Disease. By Bernard Hollander, M.D. }' 
lustrated with the clinical records of 800 cases of localized 
brain derangements and with several plates. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.00 net. 
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Gall particularly has been permitted to 
be smirched by undeserved obloquy be- 
cause of the commercial methods of his 
immediate disciples. Gall undoubtedly 
made brilliant discoveries in the anatomy 
of the brain and spinal cord. This has 
been too long unrecognized. If we owed 
to him nothing else than the original 
introduction into modern thought of the 
idea of localization of special functions 
in specialized parts of the brain, our debt 
would not be easy to pay. Cerebral lo- 
calization has become one of the accepted 
doctrines of scientific medicine, and 
Gall’s work paved the way for its ac- 
ceptance. 

On the other hand, a system of phre- 
nologry—that is, the definite location of 
all the mental faculties in their own portion 
of brain substance—is further from the 
minds of medical men or physiological 
psychologists than ever before. While 
Dr. Hollander’s book is called on its 
title-page a revival of phrenology, the 
author disclaims the inference of any at- 
tempt at systematic completeness in his 
work. He says, “It is not a text-book 
of phrenology, but only an attempt to 
localize some mental faculties.” His 
conclusions are modest enough. He 
claims 


“(1) that the prefrontal lobes of the brain 
are concerned in the purely intellectual opera- 
tions; (2) that the temporo-sphenoidal lobes 
(external landmark the ear and its neighbor- 
hood) are in some way connected with the 
propensities common to man and the lower 
animals; (3) that the parietal lobes and the 
posterior parts of the frontal lobes are in- 
volved in the manifestation of definite emo- 
tions: while (4) the occipital lobes bear a re- 
lation to the domestic and social affections.” 


Most neurologists will not agree en- 


tirely with Dr. Hollander even in this 


attenuated phrenology. The cases he 
has collected show, however, that some 
of his conclusions must be accepted and 
that the study of mental function as con- 


nected with definite areas of the brain - 


deserves more careful attention than has 
been hitherto given it. Some of the 
cases cited by Dr. Hollander furnish 
striking exemplifications of how small 
a portion of the brain cortex may pre- 
side over a complex intellectual process. 
The mystery of the influence of mind 
over matter is rather emphasized than 


minimized by the consideration of such 
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observations. That the brain is some- 
how the organ of mind and that partial 
disturbance of cerebral tissues may dis- 
organize certain faculties is now an ac- 
cepted doctrine. Pathology, as in other 
parts of the body, has simplified the 
problem of physiology by suppressing 
some of the factors and has helped to a 
partial solution of it. Dr. Hollander’s 
book will serve a very useful purpose in 
calling attention to the light that has 
been shed upon physiological psychology 
by observations upon the disturbed men- 
tality that results from pathological con- 
ditions of brain tissue. It is a suggest- 
ive preliminary collation of cases that 
will probably lead many observers to 
more careful investigations in neural 
pathology and portray at the same time 
the trend of modern neurology. 


- 
Sir Richard Calmady * 


Here we have a novel projected upon 
a large plan, giving scope to work out 
the details with elaborate care. The au- 
thor of it, whose real name is Mrs. St. 
Leger Harrison, is the wife of an Eng- 
lish clergyman and a daughter of Charles 
Kingsley. Since “ The Wages of Sin” 
came out, she has published several nov- 
els which failed to fulfil the promise of 
power and genius intimated by that first 
story. But in the present instance she 
has taken her time and produced a real- 
ly great book. Nor is the scene cramped 
within the narrow limits of a primrose 
landscape, with a rectory and a church 
spire to divide the sky line; but her per- 
spective reaches far and wide through 
the sweet green heart of England. The 
parks stretch away into the mysterious 
silence of the brotherhood of trees. 
There are red deer in the forests and 
wattle folds under the hillsides upon Sir 
Richard Calmady’s estate, as well as stud 
farms and racing stables. 

The story itself is one of thorough- 
breds, even to the courtesan, who is not 
merely a scarlet woman, but an exquisite 
refinement upon that particular kind of 
female diabolism. And the author’s dis- | 
tinguished style matches her material, 
from the splendid stag manners of the 
English gentlemen and the décolleté 


* Sir|RicHARD CALMADY., 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 





By Lucas Malet, News York ; 
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airs of the ladies, down to the rudest in- 
stinct of fidelity in the ruling bulldog of 
the kennels. Nor is there any peeping 
through keyholes for information—as is 
the impression too often made by am- 
bitious novelists when dealing with the 
affairs of their “nobler kind.” Lucas 
Malet appears to sit on the right hand 
side of Sir Richard Calmady in this 
drama and studies him astutely face to 
face. 

The fascination of the book is horrid 
rather than pleasant, on account of the 
daring deformity of the hero. But his 
r6le in the tragedy is well sustained. 
First, as a generous, high spirited child, 
protected and surrounded by unusual de- 
votion, he fails to realize the extent of 
his misfortune. Later, he is like a young 
Prometheus bound to his rock, railing at 
all things human or divine, and showing 
a mental ferocity that is as revolting as 
his more obvious infirmity. Suddenly, 
he reverses nature, 2ives up mythological 
characteristics and becomes simply a 
“mad bull in the net.” At last, under 
narticularlv distressine circumstances, he 
comes to his wicked self, says a Black 
Mass and makes haste to waste his sub- 


stance in a far country—the substance; 
that is. of his moral nature. of those del- 
icate flute-like virtues instilled by his 
lady mother, which so often fail a man 


in the crises of life. Having sowed and 
reaped to his everlasting shame, he re- 
pents like anv other prodigal, returns 
home, and finds a woman there who is 
brave enough to love him in spite of his 
deformitv—a “ gallant ” woman, the au- 
thor calls her, with narrow hips and we 
chastity of a wood nymph in her long 
striding walk. 

But by far the most admirable charac- 
ter in the hook is “ Lady Calmadv,” Sir 
Richard’s u.ethcr. In her devotion to 
him we have a revelation of maternal 
love rarely, if ever, surpassed in litera- 
ture. A queen in all else, as a mother 
she is one of those immortal women. 
with the fair madonna face. to be found 
at the foot of every cross whereon a man 
suffers, whether as a thief or a martyr. 

The author shows a noble intimacy 
with the peaks and table lands of the 
spiritual life. At the outset, she starts 
a man to moving through this story with 
the chanting face and noiseless tread of 
a priest, who stands for the God idea 
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through all tribulations, faithfully, to the 
solemn, crowning end. He adds the maj- 
esty of goodness to suffering and defies 
skepticism even in the agnostical reader 
by the holy logic of his living. 

But with all the enchantments of love 
and wealth and power, this is far from 
being an attractive novel. It is like the 
hero, deformed by the psychology of his 
deformity. Still the author has devel- 
oped her theories with a gravity and a 
certainty of conclusions which invite at- 
tention and command respect. 


vt 


Essays AND AppRESSES. By Augus- 
tine Birrell. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.00 net.) Something 
more serious in substance and manner 
and more general in scope than the de- 
lightful “ birrelling ” of “ Obiter Dicta” 
and “ Men, Women and Books,” is here 
attempted and achieved. There are pa- 
pers on Wesley, Froude, Bagehot, 
Browning and Peel; on the House of 
Commons, the Reformation, the ideal 
university, the “Christian Evidences,” 
and the problem of telling a good book 
from a bad one. It is a hard task this 
discriminating between froth and sub- 
stance in literature, but it is not a hope- 
less one, according to Mr. Birrell; and 
even the multitude may learn to do it 
with some measure of success. Follow- 
ing Hume, he declares that good taste is 
compounded of a strong understanding, 
knowledge and a delicate sentiment. 
Furthermore he holds that all of these 
may to some extent be acquired, a rather 
heretical conclusion, tho it is entertain- 
ingly argued out. By far the best of the 
papers is that on the House of Commons. 
The author knows his subject, for he 1s 
a twelve years’ veteran of that legislative 
body. The distinctive features which 
characterize it, most of them somewhat 
puzzling to an American and some of 
them not wholly understandable by the 
average Briton, are happily explained. It 
is deeply interesting to learn that the 
utmost democracy of spirit prevails 
among the members, even tho in the na- 
tion at large the spirit of caste is well 
nigh as prevalent as in Hindustan; and 
quite as interesting is the declaration 
that the warmest welcome is extended 
to the labor members. But what moves 
us-to most wonder is the recital of what 
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phrases and incidents pass for humor in 
and out of that solemn society. “ When 
Mr. Gladstone declared in the House of 
Commons, with an irresistible twinkle of 
the eye, that he was an ‘ old Parliament- 
ary hand,’ the House was convulsed with 
laughter, and the next morning the 
whole country chuckled with delight.”’ 
We doubt whether, if Mr. Reed or Mr. 
Blaine had so confessed himself in the 
House of Representatives, the admission 
would have awakened so much as a dry 
chuckle. 4 


MusIcat MINISTRIES IN THE CHURCH. 
By Waldo Selden Pratt. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.00.) The importance of 
Dr. Pratt’s book is altogether out of pro- 
portion to its size or to the amount of 
attention it is likely to receive. Church 
music is managed too often with the stu- 
pidity that comes of neglect. Neither 
ministers nor music committees appear 
to know the function of music as an aid 
to religion. The “‘ best music,” popular- 
ly so-called, is often the worst from the 
point of view of aid to devotion and the 
culture of the religious feelings. Dr. 
Pratt combines musical knowledge with 
appreciation of the ideals of Christian 
worship. He feels keenly the needs of 
church music in America, and his book 
is an earnest, common-sense effort to bet- 
ter present conditions. With patience 
and enthusiasm he teaches the relation 
of music to religion, and the purposes 
and ideals of Church music. He is prac- 
tical and suggestive in treating of the 
work of choir, organist and minister, and 
his book will promote the worthy praise 
of God. $ 

a 


THE STRENGTH OF THE Hiits. By 
Florence Wilkinson. (New York: Har- 
per & Bros. $1.50.) The author of this 
book has given evidence that she is a per- 
son of culture, a lover of nature and 
books and a good observer of life. The 
character studies show great contrast. 
Enoch Holme, the country-bred Metho- 
dist, with his uncompromising earnest- 
ness, serves as a foil to Richard Hollister, 
the finished, almost conscienceless man 
of the world, while Sararose and Alisa 
MacDonald are no less unlike each other. 
A logging camp and forest furnish the 
be 
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background for the chief events, and the 
destinies of these people become inex- 
tricably interwoven, like silken and home- 
spun threads. The author has also a gift 
for conveying with a touch almost epi- 
grammatic in its brevity impressions of 
people and places, so that the reader 
seems to see with his own eyes the lake 
lying like a gleam of gray silk on the 
landscape, or the ladies on the hotel pi- 
azza with jet-trimmed bosoms and steep 
laps. 
ae 

THE Rutine Passion. 
Van Dyke. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50.) Dr. Van Dyke is 
best known to the world at large for his 
studies of ‘Tennyson and his fishing tales. 
So it is natural that in this volume of 
short stories we should have an interest- 
ing glimpse of Sir Izaak Walton, still 
philosophizing over the one-eyed perch, 
through the dream of a romantic tourist 
who falls asleep with a classical shade of 
the old fisherman in his mind. A more 
pretentious story is that of a thin-chested 
painter who dies of love. And another is 
a really excellent presentation of a dog 
whose instincts prove him to be a fine 
gentleman at heart. But most of Dr. Van 
Dyke’s characters are primitive types, 
French Canadian fishermen, mountain 
guides, and lumbermen—people of 
narrow, uncomplexed intelligences and 
wolfish natures. According to the 
admirable * prayer” which serves as an 
introduction to the volume, no morals 
“tag” the tales. But “the ruling pas- 
sion” in each man is too significant to 
render such a homily necessary. It is a 
ghostly finger reaching out of the unwrit- 
ten, congenital past, moving with uner- 
ring certainty to mark out the predestined 
course of a man’s life. With the possi- 
bility of choice before him, he can only 
choose according to the inbred nature of 
his sin or according to the inspiration 
which comes from having an ancestral 
chart of righteousness laid down in him. 
In the frosty climate where these people 
congeal into manhood, the carnal never 
becomes spiritual ; and the destiny of the 
man with the God idea is equally fixed. 
The fact is, those “ Determinists ”’ whom 
the Doctor scores so roundly in his theo- 
logical lectures appear to have mightily 
affected his imagination. 


By Henry 
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THE WorLD AND Winston. By Edith 
Henrietta Fowler. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50.) A fat, good-na- 
tured novel, containing most of the char- 
acters known to modern fiction except 
the preacher and the villain. Apparently 
the author’s imagination could not be 
stretched enough to reach these two ex- 
tremes of the human creation. Still, she 
has the Sabbath school mind, and a cor- 
responding desire to instruct travelers 
through this world. Some of her people 
stand out like guide posts upon the broad 
road which leads to mortification, or like 
little bisque images of vanity in pretty 
wayside shrines, while the hero wanders 
through the story like a good Samaritan, 
and finally overtakes and marries the her- 
oine, who is a sort of gray church mouse 
of a woman with her eyes fixed upon the 
stars. All we have to say by way of criti- 
cism is that, as we must have Sabbath 
school tales, since some people will read 
no other kind, we wish the writers of 
them would not squeeze all the blood and 
humanity out of religion. The pious girl 
in fiction is always “pale” and abnor- 
mally thin. If she could be toned up with 
a flush, and a slight sense of humor, and 
have a real sin to repent of occasionally, 
we think that the type would be more at- 
tractive to the unregenerate world—nor 
is such a creation unscriptural. 

Bal 

NATURE AND CHARACTER AT GRANITE 
Bay. By Daniel A. Goodsell. (New 
York: Eaton & Mains. $1.25.) “ Less 
than a hundred miles from New York 
Granite Bay opens into the greatest width 
of Long Island Sound. Near a large city, 
knowing it scantily, it has been, until just 
now, accessible only by a long aisle of 
forest and hilly road.” ‘There is the book 
in the initial sentences. It is in the mod- 
ern school of Isaak Walton, which Dr. 
Van Dyke has made so popular—a cheer- 
ful gossiping story of a wayside spot, 
made up of observations on quiet scenes 
of nature and on whimsical humanity. 
The illustrations are from photographs 
sufficiently realistic and artistic. 


Js 


THE Bett oF SEvEN Totems. By 
Kirk Munroe. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $1.20 net.) One of the better 
boys’ books such as seekers for Christ- 
mas gifts may care to know about. The 
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story has to do with Squanto, who taught 
the New England emigrants how to 
plant, and with the powerful chief Mas- 
sosoit; and the scenes shift from Amer- 
ica to Europe and back again. There is 
sufficient adventure to keep the attention 
awake, and a good deal of information on 
Indian life is carried along with the 


story. 
& 


For AULD ACQUAINTANCE. Com- 
piled by Adam Goodfellow and William 
Payne. (New York: New Amsterdam 
Book Company.) This is a_ neatly 
printed volume of drinking songs and 
quotations on social matters from old 
Ben Jonson to Longfellow. It will be a 
rich mine for those seeking appropriate 
matter for menu cards, and for others 
whose imagination is vivid enough to en- 
joy banqueting dissipation within the se- 
clusion of their solitary chambers here is 
a pleasant feast spread out. There is 
no pretense of completeness; even so 
memorable a song is omitted as Jonson’s 
“Drink to me only with thine eyes;” 
but everything included is good. The 
verses printed as a motto for the work 
give the keynote of the whole: 

“Nor shall our cup make any guilty men, 

But at our parting we will be as when 

We innocently met.” 


2 
Literary Notes 


Tue Grafton Press announce what they 
claim to be the first limited edition of any of 
the “ Canterbury Tales.” This is the “ Nonnes 
Preestes Tale,” printed in black-letter type on 
Whatman hand-made paper. 


....Two notable books in regard to Yale 
are “Two Centuries of Christian Activity at 
Yale,” published by Putnams, and _ from 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. a beautifully printed 
edition of “ Mater Coronata,” Mr. Stedman’s 
ode for the bi-centennial celebration. 

....Mr. John Lane is now bringing out an 
admirable pocket edition (cloth 50 cents, 
leather 75 cents) of various novels. Three of 
Anthony Trollope’s stories have already ap- 
peared—‘‘ The Warden,” “ Barchester Tow- 
ers,’ “Dr. Thorne.” Trollope has never en- 
tirely lost his popularity, and these neat vol- 
umes will probably find a pretty large circula- 
tion. 

.... The Journals of Hugh Gaine” are 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co. in a limited 
edition. Hugh Gaine, it may be well to re- 
mark, was a printer in colonial New York, 
being editor and -publisher of the New York 
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Mercury from 1752 to 1783. The nature of 
the present publication may be understood 
from the opening paragraph: “A journal of 
occurrences, Omitted in the publick papers by 
the order of the Governor, for no other reason, 
than he protested he would crush the printers 
in New York, who he says, are a composition 
of impudence and arrogance.” 

....Lhe Post has printed a neat poem by 
Andrew Lang to Austin Dobson on the occa- 
sion of Mr. Dobson’s retiring from public 
service. In Augustinum Dobson Jam Rude 
Donatum, is the pleasant caption of the verses, 
of which we quote the first: 

“Dear Poet, now turned out to grass 

(Like him who reigned in Babylon), 
Forget the seasons overlaid 
By business and the Board of Trade: 
And sing of old-world lad and lass 
As in the summers that are gone.” 


..e The Townsend Library of National, 
State and Individual Civil War Records,” now 
owned by Columbia University, which was be- 
gun in November, 1860, six months before the 
attack on Fort Sumter, is now completed, Mr. 
Townsend having just finished the ninety-first 
volume, in the preparation of which he has 
been for some time engaged. This library 
represents forty-one years of continuous labor, 
and is really unique as a cotemporary history 
of a great national event. A Digest in thirty 
volumes makes reference to the innumerable 
documents contained quite easy. 


....A curious mathematical study ‘of style 
by ex-President T. C. Mendenhall appears in 
the December Popular Science Monthly. By 
counting up the number of words of different 
lengths Mr. Mendenhall makes a characteristic 
“curve”? of each writer’s style. He shows in 
this way that Shakespeare and Bacon use lan- 
guage that could not come from the same au- 
thor. He also shows an extraordinary simi- 
larity between the style of Shakespeare and that 
of Professor Shaler of Harvard. The con- 
dusion is simple: Bacon. did not write Shake- 
speare’s plays, but Professor Shaler did! 


....Under the title “ Concretions from the 
Champlain Clays of the Connecticut Valley ” 
Mrs. J. M. Arms Sheldon has made a compre- 
hensive study-of the peculiar so-called “ clay- 
stones” abundant in many clay banks and 
ver beds where clay deposits occur. She has 
lound the shapes of these concretionary stones 
to be typical in particular localities. They are 
modified, too, in accordance with their depth 
teow the surface. Collections of these clay 
stones made at Hartford, Conn., in series, 
showed most remarkable resemblances and re- 
tionships. The tendency for these clay con- 
tfetions to assume animal forms is well known 
‘0 those who have collected them. This mono- 
gph is illustrated with fourteen very satis- 
factory plates. 
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Pebbles 


JounNy’s tooth was aching dreadfully. 
He started for the dentist’s office. When he 
came to the stairway leading up to the office 
he didn’t hesitate an instant. His tooth was 
aching worse than ever, and he went up stairs 
and had it extracted. This, it is believed, nev- 
er happened before, in just this way.—Chicago 
Tribune. 

...-. Alone in a great city!” 
burst from the young man’s pallid lips. 
“ Alone in a great city! Ha! That reminds 
me!” With feverish haste he rushed to the 
nearest pawnbroker’s. ‘“‘ How much on this?” 
he asked, breathlessly, thrusting his overcoat 
“Three dollars.” ‘“ Give 
me the cash!” He grabbed the money and 
the pawn check and rushed forth into the open 
air again. “‘A loan in a great city!” he 
chuckled.—Chicago Tribune. 

...‘ Hello, Central!” “Helio!” “How 
would you call ‘Main, ‘leven hundred and 
*leven?’” “ What?” “ Four ones?” “ What 
do you want? ” “Or would you say, ‘ One, 
one, one, one?’” “I don’t quite catch you. 
Say it again.” “Or would it be one thou- 
sand one hundred and eleven?” “Can’t you 
speak plainer?” “I’m asking you how to call 
Main, e-lev-en hun-dred and e-lev-en. Get 
that?” “Qh, you mean one, one, double 
one.” “Thanks.” “Here it is.” ‘“ Here 
what is?” ‘“ Main, one, one, double one.” 
“Oh, I didn’t want to talk to anybody. I only 
wanted to find out, to settle a bet, how you 
would call that particular number. I’ve lost. 
Good-by.”—Chicago Tribune. 

....'' We have seen Novembers, the Indian 
summer having drawn about her the glowing 
drapery of her cloak, and laid down to dreams, 
where gray thin lights seemed to struggle in 
ragged cloud-heaps like small’ gauzy insects in 
a shadowed web. There have been some, 
where the bowl of the sky was a stony blue 
and the wind, like a lone wolf silhoutted on 
an ashen slope of snow, dripped with voluble 
woe and seemed to stand at bay, aggrieved and 
exhausted; others have come in glad smiles 
and have perished dismally in deep drifts, the 
little sad bushes left out like ghostly hands in 
appeal and pathetic warning, but this Novem- 
ber comes with slow and monotonous pace 
from among the weary solitudes of the bare 
trees, has come dragging out to lean upon the 
bosom of the earth the leaden burden of its 
dull, complaining breath; solitary and chilled it 
awaits its apotheosis, the ring of the glancing 
axe upon the fall turkey’s ruby throat, and the 
savory odors steaming ‘up in the tendrils of 
warm smoke, and the outpouring of the glad 
Thanksgiving hymns addressed to the Spring 
of all good for what bounties this life has held 
for us.”"—A Pilduzer Pastel collected by the 
New York Sun. 
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EDITORIALS 


A National University 


REVOLUTIONARY events are said to 
come without prelude. This is not true 
of the munificent gift of Mr. Carnegie, 
toward the founding of a National Uni- 
versity. The idea of a national system 
of education is not novel. It has in some 
form possessed our greatest minds from 
the beginning of the Republic. To many 
it has not seemed enough that there 
should be common school education for 
all, or even compulsory schooling of 
every American citizen. Why should 
‘not our school follow our civic organiza- 
tion and become federalized at Wash- 
ington? It does not seem probable that 
President Washington had just this in 
mind, when he willed 25 Potomac 
shares “for the establishment of a Na- 
tional University.” In his eighth annual 
message, he said: 


“Among the motives to the creation of such an 
institution is the assimilation of the principles, 
opinions and manners of our countrymen, by 
the common education of a portion of our 
youths, from every quarter of the country. A 
primary object of such an institution should 
also be the education of our youth in the sci- 
ence of government.” 


The formal response of the Senate was: 


“A national university may contribute to 


the most useful purposes. The public interest 
depends upon the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge.” 

The end mainly sought by Washington 
was accomplished by forces that he could 
not foresee. The rise of steam as a 
power brought together the widely sev- 
ered parts of our territory and affiliated 
the people. Jefferson seems to have seen 
further and to have conceived a system 
of State universities, completing State 
systems of common school education— 
these, in turn, to be federated by an in- 
stitution at Washington. The parallel 
would be completed with the civic sys- 
tem; which, leading up from town gov- 
ernment to State legislatures, is finally 
brought into a federal union at the na- 
tional capital. But Washington, with 
Jefferson and Adams and Madison, 
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made a unit in advocating the establish- 
ment of a university, in order to influ- 
ence legislation and the character of leg- 
islators. Our lawmakers, congregating 
from very dissimilar sections, would not 
only have local prejudices, but would, 
for the most part, be lacking in knowl- 
edge of political economy, jurisprudence, 
and both national and _ international 
needs. The mere contiguity of.a power- 
ful learned body would tend to prevent 
amateur handling of national questions. 
Madison said distinctly that he advocated 
a national university only as a super- 
added institution, after the several 
States had each established a State sys- 
tem. He insisted that education was a 
power correlative with legislative power, 
“to create a community of sentiment 
and national integrity.” 

By 1840 the States were well under 
way in creating State systems. At least 
one of our State universities had secured 
a reputation in Europe. Was all that 
remained to be created an institution that 
should overtop and correlate those be- 
low? Should not a national university 
be something different; something larg- 
er; something that the State universities 
could not hope to be? The more these 
State universities were multiplied the 
more urgent became the need of a com- 
pleted American system. Below, the 
State schools were steadily grading up to 
the State universities; why should not 
the State universities, in turn, graduate 
into a greater university at the national 
capital? The National Educational As- 
sociation took up the idea as early as 
1869. Emphasis was placed on the press- 
ing demand for more complete educa- 
tional facilities in the States. It was in- 
sisted that we hasten the time when our 
young people need not go abroad for any 
branch of techiiical learning. 

Meanwhile Washington has accumv- 
lated the disjecta membra of a vast unt 
versity, and only waits a sufficient en- 
dowment to bring these into correlation. 
If the various commissions, bureaus and 
divisions 
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bined as integral parts of one institution, 
it would at once create a university of 
grander proportions than the world else- 
where holds. The Government appro- 
priations for dissociated scientific work 
now exceed $3,000,000, which would 
become a part of the reliable endowment. 
The Library of Congress, the Corcoran 
Gallery, the Smithsonian Institution, the 
National Museum, with twenty-two de- 
partments of investigation, the Bureau 
of Ethnology, the Weather Bureau, the 
Coast Survey, the National Observatory, 
the Patent Office and the whole Depart- 
ment of Education, besides the subdivi- 
sions Of other departments, would co- 
here and be unified by a central institu- 
tion which would utilize all their advan- 
tages for research; for it is not instruc- 
tion but the opportunity for research 
which this new institution will encour- 
age. Washington, now our political 
capital, would be our intellectual capital 
—the head and the heart of the nation. 

At the present juncture there is no 
need of rehearsing the conflict of plans. 
That able educators have distrusted any 
program that would create a university 
subject to political intrigue is true; and 
well that it has been true. The gift of 
Mr. Carnegie, it is understood, is to be 
accepted fully in accordance with the 
most advanced views of an educational 
system, out of reach of politics. The 
program is not yet fully announced; 
probably is not yet clear to the donor. 
But this Mr. Carnegie has settled; there 
is no more question but that, in some 
form, the United States will have a Na- 
tional University of Research. That it 
will develop into thé greatest and most 
beneficial institution of the kind the 
world holds, or ever has held, we con- 
idently believe. 


The Philippine Friars 


lv we are to have final peace and good- 
will in the land of the Filipinos—and we 
ae—we must somehow reach a settle- 
ment of the trouble with the Friars. The 
immediate object of the Filipinos’ hatred 
has not been the United States, or Spain, 
and certainly not the Church of which 
they were members; it is and has been 
the Friars. And the hatred of the Friars, 
and, consequently, of Spain, which fos- 
tred and protected them, and whose 
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agents they were, was like the hatred of 
the Irish tenantry for their landlords or 
England, because these Friars owned so 
much of the best farm land; yet not a 
limitless amount, in all less than five hun- 
dred thousand acres. But their wealth 
and strength was in the rent of these 
great lands, and they were the real rul- 
ers of the islands, the eyes and hands 
by whom the Spanish Governor General 
held sway. The hatred of them was in- 
tense, and it remains. The effort of 
Archbishop Chapelle, as Papal Delegate, 
to pacify the people and yet support the 
Friars, has been a failure, and he returns 
to this country, after making his report 
to Rome, with Archbishop Nozaleda, of 
Manila, and with no bright laurels. He 
is replaced as Delegate by Archbishop 
Sbaretti, who, however, seems to be re- 
maining at Rome, as if the Vatican itself, 
even at this Christmas season, were un- 
certain how ‘to restore peace and good 
will. 

But one solution of the difficulty seems 
to be possible. It is not confiscation of 
the ecclesiastical lands, which are law- 
fully held. Confiscation would be the 
way of the Filipinos, and very likely the 
murder of the Friars besides, if they had 
the power. That has been the way in 
France and Mexico and other countries. 
Our nation is not only under treaty obli- 
gations to respect the ecclesiastical 
rights of property, but our sense of jus- 
tice forbids forcible alienation. For this 
reason the Filipinos ask what they have 
gained by the substitution of American 
for Spanish rule. If we cannot confis- 
cate the lands, but one other course 
seems feasible; we must buy them after 
fair appraisal and sell them to the occu- 
pants. That is*the method, substantially, 
that the Irish trouble is being relieved; 
for it is a land question in both countries. 

The Taft Commission has _ recom- 
mended this, and we hardly know a more 
important matter to be considered by 
Congress. Let the United States buy out 
the Friars and offer the lands to the hold- 
ers on easy terms, and it will save us 
thousands of lives of soldiers dying of 
disease or wounds, and millions of 
money. But much more than this, it will 
remove the causes of ill will; it will make 
government easy; it will make possible 
the success of a great experiment of self- 


‘government among an Oriental people, 
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an experiment which we are bound, by 
all our traditions, to try, and which the 
world will watch with a strained interest. 
Great Britain has never dared to try it 
in India, nor Holland in Sumatra, nor 


France in Anam. We must try it in the . 


Philippines, and we can be encouraged 
by its success in Japan. Let the United 
States buy out the Friars, as the Commis- 
sion in charge of the experiment asks, 
and the main difficulty will be removed. 

But will the Friars sell? We think so. 
What they fear is confiscation, notwith- 
standing the Treaty of Paris, and it is re- 
ported that one of the Orders has put its 
holdings into the nominal possession of 
acompany. Naturally they like to retain 
the power which the lands give them, 
and some influence, some pressure, per- 
haps, may have to be put on them to per- 
suade them to sell. 

Yet we do not see any place where that 
influence can be exerted, except at Rome. 
The heads of the Orders are in Rome. 
The Vatican controls. The interests of 
the Friars and the interests of the Church 
are not the same. What the Church of 


Rome may be supposed to want is such 


peaceable relations as exist in the United 
States. We doubt not that the Vatican 
is satisfied to have the United States 
hold the Philippines, at least that it read- 
ily accepts the situation and would work 
with us for peace. The negotiations for 
the purchase of the Friars’ holdings in 
the Philippines will have finally to be 
carried on, we suspect,not in Manila, but 
in Rome, where the ultimate financial 
authority rests, for this is not an ecclesi- 
astical but a financial business, altho 
the ecclesiastics have the right of sale. 
What the Vatican says, the Orders will 
do, will have to do; and we make 
little doubt that, when our Admin- 
istration makes plain, in some _ cour- 
teous way, to those who have the 
power to make the sale, our desire to buy, 
the Vatican will direct the sale to be 
made; for peace will bring its benefits 
to the Catholic Church in the Philippines 
as well as to the United States. Cuba is 
near to us, and the question of reciproc- 
ity with Cuba gives much concern to 
Congress. But the Philinnines belong to 
us; Cuba does not. The Philippines have 
the territory and the population of half a 
dozen Cubas. The settlement of peace 
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in the Philippines concerns us quite as 
much as the financial prosperity of Cuba. 
We would have Congress not forget its 
duty to remove the chief cause of of- 
fense in the islands where lies our chief 
responsibility. 


The Finding of the Schley 
Court 


THE report of the Schley Court of In- 
quiry comes simply to this: The charges 
of cowardice made by Maclay in his His- 
tory, which were the direct cause of Ad- 
miral Schley’s requesting this investiga- 
tion, are completely overthrown. The 
Court unanimously bears testimony to 
the Admiral’s courage. The investiga- 
tion made by THE INDEPENDENT had al- 
ready cleared the commanding officers of 
the Navy implicated by Maclay in these 
aspersions. The confusion of Mr. 
Maclay is complete. 

The rest of the report is the judgment 
of the majority of the Court concerning 
the tactics of Rear-Admiral Schley dur- 
ing the nine days preceding June Ist, 
1898, and at the battle of Santiago. Ad- 
miral Schley’s proceedings in May, 1808, 
were not challenged until after the pub- 
lic had refused to recognize Admiral 
Sampson—who was not pfesent at the 
battle of Santiago—as the w’nner of it, 
and had insisted on according the credit 
to Commodore Schley—who was actually 
in command. It was the disappointment 
of those whose interest it was to advocate 
Admiral Sampson’s claims which caused 
them to bring up charges of vacillation 
and dilatoriness against Admiral Schley 
relative to matters which had taken place 
more than a month prior to the fight, and 
afterward sedulously to keep them be- 
fore the public. This was done, altho it 
amounted to condemning Rear-Admiral 
Sampson for serious neglect of duty in 
not relieving Schley of his command at 
the time when fie discovered the alleged 
shortcomings. 

More than two years ago the Navy 
Department repeated the same charges. 
Nevertheless, with all the evidence ad- 
duced afterward before the Court at his 
disposal, and with the fullest power to 
obtain any other information that he 
might desire, the Secretary of the Navy 
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then decided that these alleged faults on 
the part of Admiral Schley should be 
condoned. He did formally condone 
them. He recommended Schley and 
Sampson jointly for special rewards. He 
sent Schley before a Board sworn to pass 
truthfully upon his mental, moral and 
physical fitness. He accepted the favor- 
able report of that Board. He caused the 
President to recommend Admiral Schley 
for promotion to the grade of Rear-Ad- 
miral. The Senate of the United States 
confirmed that promotion, and thereafter 
the Secretary assigned Rear-Admiral 
schley to the highest command of his 
rank afloat and kept him there until the 
period of retirement had nearly arrived. 
lf Secretary Long was right, if the Ex- 
amining Board was right, if the Presi- 
vent of the United States was right, if the 
Senate of the United States was right, 
in 1899, the findings of the present in- 
vestigating committee (only by name a 
Court) in 1901 culminating in these iden- 
tical charges and merely reiterating them, 
ought to be no imputation upon Ad- 
miral Schley. If, on the other hand, Sec- 
retary Long was wrong in 1899, then the 
present conclusion amounts to a severe 
condemnation of his action then, to an 
equally severe condemnation of Admiral 
Sampson for his neglect of duty, and to 
the fixing on both-of them of the respon- 
sibility for a controversy which has been 
most demoralizing to the Navy. 

The surprise of the hour is Admiral 
Dewey’s vigorous dissent from the find- 
ings of Admirals Benham and Ramsay, 
for a dissenting opinion is against the 
usual interpreation of the rules of the 
Navy, and is without precedent. He con- 
firms the effectiveness of the Santiago 
and Cienfuegos blockades, which, of 
course, is a matter of historical fact, since 
every one knows the Spanish squadron 
never got away. Then, shrewdly recog- 
nizing the necessity for ending so far as 
possible the “ Sampson-Schley ” phase of 
the controversy, as distinguished from 
the issues depending upon Schley’s in- 
dividual behavior, he boldly detaches the 
laurels of the Santiago victory from 
Sampson and bestows them thus un- 
equivocally upon Schley : 

“Commodore Schley was the senior officer 
of our squadron off Santiago when the Span- 
ish Squadron attempted to escape on the 
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morning of July 3d, 1898. He was in absolute 
:ommand, and is entitled to the credit due to 
such victory which resulted in the total de- 
struction of the Spanish ships.” 


This was the real matter in contro- 
versy from the beginning. The American 
people do not care whether or not some 
one else might have done more judicious 
things during the famous nine days in 
May than Commodore Schley did. They 
know that in all the history of mankind 
there never was a great undertaking ac- 
complished in which after the event 
somebody could not explain how this or 
that step might have been done different- 
ly. If loss or damage results from er- 
ror, then it is pertinent to inquire into 
the responsibility involved, and perhaps 
to mete out penalties. But when the 
outcome of a series of events is not loss 
or damage, but, on the contrary, magni- 
ficent success, the unwisdom of rummag- 
ing into ancient history for no better pur- 
pose now than to depreciate the glory of 
an action which belongs not only to Ad- 
miral Schley, but to his country, ought 
to be too obvious to need argument. 
This Admiral Dewey has fully seen, and 
with characteristic magnanimity, cour- 
age and independence he has spoken. 

It is complained that Admiral Dewey 
has traveled outside of the record of the 
testimony before him in thus giving ex- 
pression to his views. He has not. The 
record speaks for itself. It contains tes- 
timony—and abundant testimony—cov- 
ering every point necessary to determine 
precisely who, under the Regulations of 
the Navy,.was in responsible command. 
It is enough for the American people 
that they know that Admiral Dewey has 
full knowledge of all the questions in- 
volved, and enough for them that he ex- 
presses his opinion. They care nothing 
for legal quibbles as to whether that 
opinion was obiter or not. 

There is basis sufficient for a Congres- 
sional investigation, if any good could 
come from it. But the trend of popular 
opinion at the present writing is evident- 
ly in favor of avoiding a Congressional 
investigation, which might entangle the 
whole matter in politics. 

In any event, to be specifically exon- 
erated from the charges of cowardice 
which led him to ask for vindication, and 
to be recognized as the winner of one of 
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the greatest sea victories of the world, is 
certainly glory enough for one man, even 
altho two members of the court charge 
him with serious errors a month before. 

“ T have never denied that during those 
anxious days plenty of other fellows in 
the navy could have done better than I 
did,” said Admiral Schley, recently, 
“but I just did the best I could, and let 
Providence look after the rest.” 

And this, with the greatest respect for 
the opinion of the late Court of Inquiry, 
we submit is all that the American peo- 
ple asks, ever has asked or ever will ask 
of any of its public servants. 


a 
The Principle cf Local Option 


Tue differences of opinion over the 
question of the Sunday opening of sa- 
loons, which are now finding expression 
in this city and throughout the State, call 
attention to that necessity for an ever 
nicer discrimination, in law and in ad- 
ministration, between things that are gen- 
erally alike but specifically different, 
which is one of the truest marks of a 
high civilization. The barbarian may 


make laws, as he digs out canoes, by 


rough strokes. The democratic State, 
numbering its inhabitants by millions, 
and their complex economic and moral 
interests by the sign of infinity, must 
legislate, as it draws the lines of its bat- 
tle ships, with precision. 

“ The saloon ” is a phrase which lumps 
many things that are not specifically 
alike. The vulgar hole into which brutal 
fellows sneak for “a stand up drink” is 
a different place from the volksgarden 
to which neatly dressed German families 
—mothers and children with the fathers 
—go in a self-respecting fashion to enjoy 
meeting their friends, to eat with them a 
simple meal, and to drink more or less 
beer while listening to fairly good music. 
The saloon of the lowest type and the 
volksgarden of the best type are alike 
only in the single item that both sell al- 
coholic beverages for consumption on the 
spot. Between these extremes are nu- 
merous gradations of beer gardens, res- 
taurants, concert or music halls and sa- 
loons of the more pretentious type. 

Because of such differences the Sun- 
day opening question becomes two dif- 
ferent propositions when applied to the 
better beer gardens or restaurants on the 
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one hand, and to the lowest concert halls 
and “rum holes” on the other hand; 
and the practical issue is not met when 
either the “ moral element ”’ or the “ dive- 
keepers ” insist that in actual administra- 
tion it is “ impossible to draw the line.” 
True progress in civic evolution consists 
in drawing lines that have in the past 
been regarded as impossible. One in- 
vention for this purpose was made some 
years ago in the Raines law bill itself, 
which undertook to discriminate between 
the hotel and the saloon. The discrimi- 
nation was very badly made, and the 
Raines law hotel in consequence became 
something far worse than the saloon. 
Nevertheless, if in law a bad discrimina- 
tion can be made and be upheld by the 
courts, it is certain that good discrimi- 
nations also can be made and upheld. 

Back of all discrimination, moreover, 
lies that recognition of its necessity, and 
that legal authority to discriminate, 
which has been so ingeniously incor- 
porated in our whole constitutional and 
administrative system. In true discrimi- 
nation the differing circumstances of 
differently situated and differently cou- 
stituted local communities must be recog- 
nized. The strength of American self- 
government lies in the authority which 
the commonwealths enjoy tolegislate each 
in its own way for its own people in 
matters not of national concern; and in 
the authority delegated to townships, 
counties and municipalities to make or- 
dinances for the better administration of 
their own local interests. 

This principle of local option is now 
being invoked as a possible means of 
dealing with the Sunday opening ques- 
tion. If “ Up the State people” do not 
wish any modification of the present law, 
why, it is asked, must the people of 
Greater New York be bound by the Up 
State preference? Or, if it should turn 
out that a Greater New York demand 
for Sunday opening can control the legis- 
lature at Albany, why should it force its 
unwelcome view upon the rural neigh- 
borhoods? 

This appeal to the principle of loca! 
option is sound enough in principle, but 
it is taking the form of an alignment of 
opposing forces which is badly made in 
detail. The precise nature of the error 
is brought out in the argument of those 
who remind us that cities like Albany, 
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ik Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo are suf- 
n fering, equally with New York, from the 
e- present working of the Raines law, and 
a- that in all the great cities of the State a 
ve thoughtful element in the community 
ts sands ready to work for some more 
ist promising policy. What this argument 
n- really proves is, that it is a serious mis- 
ne take to make the local option areas large 
lf, and heterogeneous in composition, when 
en questions of moral policy are to be sub- 
ni- mitted to a local-option vote. What we 
he obviously need for the satisfactory de- 
me termination of the whole saloon question 
on. in accordance with the American plan of 
na- local self-government is a vote, not by 
the large geographical sections, not by coun- 
ni- ties, not even by townships and munici- 
palities, but rather by neighborhoods, 
yer, which, for practical purposes, may con- 
and veniently be identified with assembly dis- 
ate, tricts. It is just as absurd to combine 
-or- the eighth and the twenty-first assembly 
and districts of New York City for the pur- 
imi- poses of a vote on the question of Sunday 
of opening as it would be to combine Bos- 
C01 ton with Mobile or Savannah for the 
cog- purposes of a vote on the question 
self- whether negro children and white chil- 
hich dren should study and recite together in 
each the same school rooms. 
e in If these questions of liquor licensing, 
d in liquor prohibition, Sunday opening or 
hips, dosing, and the like, are ultimately to be 
> Of- dealt with by local option, it is time to 
n of st about a reconstruction of the local 
option areas. A careful study of the 
now conditions in New York city or in any 
s of other large city of this Commonwealth 
yues- will show differences of population, of 
> not habits, and of moral convictions within 
law, comparatively narrow geographical lim- 
e of is. There may he excellent reasons for 
e Up vermitting certain places on the East 
turn Side to keep open and to sell alcoholic 
mand beverages on Sunday; and vet those rea- 
legis- i ons may have not the slightest applica- 
ce its tion to the upper West Side, a region of 
eigh- tesidence in which churches abound, and 
in which the church-going habit pre- 
local HM vails. In like manner there may be 
e, but wards or assembly. districts in Albany, 
ent of in Buffalo, and elsewhere, in which it 
ude in might be distinctly in the interest of good 
error fovernment to permit Sunday opening 
those tnder carefully devised restrictions; and 
Ibany, 7 


Vet this is no reason at all for bringing 
iheavy political pressure, originating in 
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such wards or assembly districts, to bear 
upon the éntire city, in the hope of com- 
mitting the city as a whole to the Sunday 
opening policy. The great residence 
areas in which a majority of good citi- 
zens are opposed to Sunday opening 
should be permitted to preserve in their 
own neighborhoods that Sunday quiet 
and decorum which they value. 

These, we hold, are fundamental prin- 
ciples; and we believe that only by ad- 
mitting them, and applying them in ad- 
ministrative practice, can we hope to 
work out real solutions of the more com- 
plicated problems of moral policy. 


3 
The Park Street Eviction 


Tuat Park Street Church, Boston, 
should have evicted a revival is some- 
thing surprising and new in its history. 
It has been the home of revivals. Founded 
when the old churches of Boston one af- 
ter another “ went astray ” to Unitarian- 
ism, set on the most conspicuous and fre- 
quented corner as a bulwark of the faith. 
challenging with the tallest and most de- 
fiant spire the defection of other 
churches, refusing not the designation of 
Brimstone Corner, boasting a succession 
of eloquent and fervid preachers from 
Griffin to Withrow, and a history of 
many revivals, who could have believed 
that it would ever have cast out and 
locked ‘out a lusty revival in the midst of 
its success? 

These revivalists, a branch of the 
Christian Alliance of which Mr. Simp- 
son is the head, had hired the church for 
a ten-day series of meetings, for three 
hundred dollars. One might fairly stop 
to ask why a building that earns rent 
should not pav taxes; but let that pass. 
The rentors, the pastor and the trustees, 
did not know what lively revivalists these 
were. When their meetings developed. 
and the conductors of them. instead of 
confining their exercises to efforts to con- 
vince the intelligence or persuade the 
will of their hearers, began to shout and 
howl and run and dance and jump, in 
their zeal to bring “ red hot ” salvation, 
when they outdid the antics of the South- 
ern negroes in their meetings, and onlv 
failed to cut themselves like the mad 
priests of Baal on Carmel, or the Persian 
maniacs in their festival of Ali, then Dr. 
Withrow and his trustees could stand it 
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no longer. They forfeited their three 
hundred dollars, locked the doors and 
shut out the revivalists. 

Of course, all that behavior seemed 
very profane to the Park Street trustees. 
It would have been profane in them. 
But in the heart of these revivalists there 
was no profanity. The first Christian 
revival we hear of seemed very profane 
to the trustees of the temple, who de- 
clared that the disciples were filled with 
new wine, making a disturbance as if 
they were drunk and crazy. St. Paul 
had both to excuse and restrain such 
noisy revival meetings. We are not at 
all sure that the Park Street Church 
trustees were wise in their eviction of 
-these men who were trying to do good 
in a rude way, for a crude class of city 
people, and who believed, and possibly 
correctly, that the Spirit of God worked 
through them. At any rate, there may 
be room in religion for the tolerant phi- 
losophy of Abraham Lincoln, and place 
in the church “ for them that like that 
sort of thing.” 

But the philosophy and the theology 
of these revivalists are atrocious. We do 
not say their religion, for that bears 
good fruit. There is no body of Chris- 
tians more self-sacrificingly devoted to 
the love of God and man and to mission 
work. They have all the zeal which is 
usually inflamed by unquestioning lit- 
eral faith in every word of the Bible, 
with its conclusions of faith-healing and 
the speedy second coming of our Lord. 
We happen to have knowledge of a 
school of theirs in Saratoga, where boys 
and girls are educated to become mis- 
sionaries. This fall term required a re- 
vival, and it was continued until every 
child, fifty or a hundred of them, was 
“converted.” The “conversion” came 
first; that was “ justification.” But that 
was not enough; they must be “ sancti- 
fied,” and this was a work not their own, 
but bestowed by the Holy Spirit, to be 
prayed for and awaited. To be sure it 
comes by faith, but the faith is equally 
a gift from above. So they labored and 
prayed for the Spirit. They were stirred 
up spiritually and physically. They 
marched around. Then a boy here and 
a girl there fell in a fit on the floor. A 
pillow was put under each one’s head 
where he or she lay. They kicked, they 
struggled, they groaned, they cried; 


their hysterics continued for an hour, two 
hours, or even four hours, before ex- 
haustion came, and with it the peace of 
perfect surrender to the will of God. 
Now they have “ sanctification,” they 
have received the gift of holiness, a se- 
cond blessing. 

All this is shocking enough to our 
cold nerves, very bad psychology; but 
many of those children, we doubt not, 
have through this process made the su- 
preme resolve that will lift their whole 
life out of selfishness and sin. But it is 
those that do not respond to these meth- 
ods that we are concerned for. We know 
such a child there. With all the rest 
she was “converted,” but the second 
blessing, the sanctification, the hysterical 
collapse, would not come. She was not 
built that way. She saw others yield, 
but she could not. Now she is almost 
in despair, feels she has backslidden ; but 
she will not go away till the blessing 
comes to her also. But if it does not 
come, what then? Will there not be the 
gradual hardening of the soul into cal- 
lous indifference and unbelief? We hope 
she will find somewhere wiser instruc- 
tion, but she will not get-it there. 

In such ways as have been described, 
by auto-suggestion, good and _ learned 
people confuse their own subjective ex- 
citements with the operaticns of the Holy 
Spirit. Either such pious extravagan- 
cies may well make us a bit suspicious 
of some far more refined and esoteric ex- 
periences of mysticism which are now 
being taught as the higher flowering of 
faith; or, at least, those who claim evi- 
dential value for the knowledge of God 
and the indwelling of Christ thus experi- 
enced should be very tolerant of the blus- 
tering faith of their noisier brethren. 


ry 
Mr. Roosevelt and the Offices 


SOME persons say the President has 
been making appointments to public of- 
fice with the purpose of breaking down 
the “ machines ” in politics. This com- 
ment upon his course is suggested by evi- 
dence that party leaders in several States 
have recently been unable to fill vacant 
offices with men of their own choice. It 
is said that they are offended; and the 
assumption is made by some that the 


President has sought to deprive them of 


their power. The more obvious ¢ 
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planation—and the only reasonable one 
for the minds of men who know some- 
thing about the President’s character— 
that he has sought to obtain the best 
available men for the offices in question, 
is overlooked by those who think he 
wants to smash political “ machines ” 
because he fears they will be used to 
prevent his nomination in 1904. It ought 
to be plain enough to all who have 
watched his course in the White House, 
even if they have no knowledge of his 
character and of his course elsewhere, 
that his purpose is to secure the right 
kind of men. If the enforcement of it 
deprives some leader or local boss of 
power, then the power is rightfully taken 
away ; if it deranges the cogs and wheels 
of some machine organization, then that 
is a machine that ought to be broken up 
and sent to the scrap heap. 

In Missouri Mr. Kerens is offended 
because he no longer has his say about 
all the Federal offices in that State. He 
represented, or he was, the “ organiza- 
tion.” Why should he be permitted to 
rule over the Missouri offices? In Del- 
aware Addicks is angry because the 
President will not help him to acquire 
a Senatorship by giving the highest of- 
fices to his tools. We sincerely hope that 
a machine has been smashed in that State 
by the President’s good appointments. 
The Senators from West Virginia are 
grieving because their protests could not 
prevent the removal of Cridler from the 
State Department, but the loss of this 
man appears to be regretted by Senator 
Scott chiefly for the reason, as the Sen- 
ator says, that he “ kept West Virginians 
in touch with State Department open- 
ings.” Senator Fairbanks is displeased 
because his province was invaded by the 
appointment of Judge Baker; but the 
man thus selected had won the support 


of his party for high judicial office in the- 


State, and was the choice of the Sena- 
tor’s colleague, who ought not to be 
ignored for the benefit of Mr. Fairbanks 
with respect to every Federal appoint- 
ment in Indiana. 

The President is not unwilling to re- 
ceive the recommendations and sugges- 
tions of Senators. He invites them, but 
he requires that the fitness of the candi- 
date shall be clearly shown. The best 
available man is the man he wants. If 
Senators do not bring forward that man, 
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but do recommend an unfit man or one 
much less to be desired, they must not 
be surprised if the better man gets the 
office. This is as it should be. We be- 
lieve that in pursuing this policy the 
President never thinks of promoting his 
nomination for another term. He 
promptly showed to the door, a few days 
ago, with some emphatic remarks, a pol- 
itician who warned him that some ac- 
tion which he had decided to take would 
“hurt him in the national convention.” 
But while he is not thinking of his own 
political future, nothing could more 
warmly commend him to a vast major- 
ity of the people than this sturdy deter- 
mination to promote the cause of good 
government and clean politics by getting 
the best men for office, in preference to 
unfit men brought forward by local lead- 
ers or bosses. 

This policy concerning the higher of- 
fices is merely an application of the rules 
of that merit system of which the Presi- 
dent has been an untiring and effective 
advocate since he entered public life. See 
how diligently he has sought to enforce 
the same policy with respect to the low- 
er offices or clerkships from the day when 
hé came into the office he now holds. 
The restoration of 1,600 places in the 
staff departments of the army to the con- 
trol of the civil service rules, the addi- 
tion of the rural delivery to the classified 
service, the appointment of Civil Serv- 
ice Commissioner Foulke, the changes in 
the Indian service, the recommendation 
for the extension of the classified service 
to the District of Columbia, the amend- 
ments that were added to the rules last 
week, his emphatic assertion that neither 
political nor social influence shall have 
weight with regard to appointments or 
promotion or privileges in the army, 
the navy, or the colonial service—these, 
not less than his admirable expression of 
policy and assumption of responsibility 
as to the appointment of judges, show 
his fidelity to the principles of what is 
called Civil Service Reform. In other 
words, they show his loyalty to the dem- 
ocratic and honest doctrine that men 
should be enabled to enter the public 
service by reason of their merit and fit- 
ness for the work to be done, and not by 
favor or mere political influence or 
“ pull” of any kind; that promotion and 
privilege thereafter should be gained by 
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merit alone; and that the faithful trained 
employee in the public service should be 
protected in his place so long as he is ef- 
ficient and desires to hold it. - 

The principles on which this merit sys- 
tem rests are so just, so reasonable, so 
honest and so, important for the defense 
of our public service against debasing 
and dangerous influences that earnest 
and stedfast loyalty to them are an un- 
failing indication of character. There is 
no one in America to-day who has been 
more loyal to them or more persistent in 
his advocacy of them, or who has accom- 
plished more in the work of enforcing 
them in the public service than Theodore 
Roosevelt. Those who attempt to meas- 
ure his character, ascertain his motives 
and forecast his policy without taking 
into account his devotion to these princi- 
ples may not do him justice. 


5 


Think of $201,000 being dis- 
tributed from the Nobel 
Fund this year in five prizes 
to the men who have done most for the 
good of the world! One prize, that for 
the encouragement of peace and arbitra- 
tion, given by this man who acquired his 
immense wealth by manufacturing ma- 
terial for war, is divided between a 
Swiss, Dr. Henri Dumant, and the 
Frenchman, Frederick Passy; while the 
medical prize goes to Professor Behring, 
the discoverer of antitoxin; the chemical 
prize to Dr. Van’t Hoff; the physical 
science prize to Professor R6ntgen, and 
the literary prize to Armand Sully Prud- 
homme. Of these successful claimants 
Dr. Van’t Hoff is called the first living 
chemist. .Every one knows of R6ntgen’s 
discovery of the wonderful X-rays. 
Prudhomme is a French poet, who led 
the movement of “ Art for art’s sake,” 
and is a leading member of the French 
Academy. Dumant is an aged and needy 
physician who has labored much. for 
peace, as has also the aged M. Passy, 
the founder and secretary of the several 
Peace Congresses and Leagues, who has, 
perhaps, done more for the cause than 
any other man. The noisy and quarrel- 
some advocacy of peaceful arbitration in 
the Pan-American Congress in Mexico 
suggests that several of its members have 
their eye on the future awards of the 
Nobel prizes. 


The Nobel 
Prizes 
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It has been a great week 
for educational gifts. The 
immense gift which finally 
transfers to the Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity thirty million dollars, is the larg- 
est sum, by far, ever given by one per- 
son to the cause of education, or to any 
other cause. It expresses the adoption, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Stanford, on the death 
of their son, of the youth of California 
and the country. The purpose of the 
transfer is finally to complete the gift and 
prevent any wasteful litigation after her 
death. Possibly the consideration of the 
fact that up to this time the money on 
which the university was conducted was 
actually hers, may relieve some criticism 
of her act in asserting control in a late 
case of the removal of an unwise profes- 
sor. It was su.. -n her power to alienate 
the entire endowment and give it to an 
utterly different object. It is reported 
that she will still retain a voice in the 
conduct of the institution, and even if 
this should continue during the brief re- 
mainder of her life, and if she should 
exercise that power much less wisely and 
sparingly than in the past, which we do 
not imagine, it could well be borne with 
in view of the magnificence of the en- 
dowment for all generations. On an- 
other page comment is made on Mr. Car- 
negie’s wonderful gift—only nothing 
surprises us from him now—of ten mil- 
lion dollars to endow an institution of 
scholarly research in Washington. We 
doubt not that Mr. Carnegie will be able 
to put the gift into a form which the Gov- 
ernment can accept ; that the Government 
should be a partner in a steel industry 
would not be wise. There is the rumor, 
not yet confirmed, of another big gift 
from Mr. Rockefeller for the law depart- 
ment of the Chicago University; but we 
may fairly anticipate that his conditional 
gift of $200,000 to Oberlin College has 
been met by gifts from others of $300,- 
000, which will greatly relieve the neces- 
sities of one of our best institutions, 
which has been mother to more colleges 
than any other except Yale,and has given 
the example of co-education to our State 
Universities. 


Great Gifts to 
Education 
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If there must be.a 
match game _ between 
the Military Academy 
and the Naval School we do not wonder 
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that the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, with the President, 
took an afternoon holiday to see it. At 
the same time we are far from holding 
that it is a good thing for either school 
that so much interest and time and en- 
ergy should be given to such training. 
The extravagant attention paid to games 
is an evil in our colleges, and it is not 
generally known that it is a greater evil 
if allowed to run riot in these two insti- 
tutions. The young cadets of either 
service may be received at fifteen years 
of age. All their schooling comes into 
four years, and their first year’s work is 
little more than the ordinary common 
school studies. Their after rank de- 
pends upon their scholarship during 
these four years. A college boy may be 
put by his father into business and may 
make up what he has lost in rank as a 
scholar, but that is impossible to a stu- 
dent for the army or navy. His future 
rank depends utterly upon his scholar- 
ship. Number Three will be a commo- 
dore or colonel before Number Four. 
Seniority depends on scholarship. A 
boy who takes his time for games which 
he might be giving to studies, when he 
retires at sixty-two or sixty-four will 
have lost the rank which his more faith- 
ful classmate secured. Besides, the ordi- 
nary tasks of war give very nearly or 
quite all the physical exercise that is re- 
quired. It will be well enough to have 
Saturday afternoon games, and the ex- 
treme that should be allowed would be 
a game between West Point and An- 
napolis, altho even that has generally, 
and we think wisely, been forbidden. 


oe 


It is not yet quite clear 
how much practical reci- 
procity the present Ad- 
ministration is willing to advise. Presi- 
dent McKinley spoke positively for reci- 
procity, for the purpose of assuringa mar- 
ket for our surplus products. President 
Roosevelt indorsed his utterance, but in 
his message he seemed to limit reciproc- 
ity by denying that it must interfere with 
protection ; and reciprocity thus appeared 
to be approaching a vanishing point. But, 
on the other hand, he urged special reci- 
procity with Cuba, first, as a moral obli- 
gation, and then as a commercial advan- 
tage. Now we have a clearer voice from 


Reciprocity and 
Protection 
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the Cabinet. Postmaster General Smith, 
in his speech in Boston last week, said: 


’ “Reciprocity is the corollary of protection. 
It is not a departure but a development; it is 
not an inconsistency but a sequence; it is not a 
contradiction but a culmination. It is the off- 
spring and heritage of protection. If you did 
not protect, you would have nothing but nat- 
ural products to send out. If you did not pro- 
tect, you would have no means for reciprocal 
terms.” 


How this reciprocity is to be accom- 
plished without sacrifice to protection the 
Postmaster General indicates, in part, 
when he suggests that there might be lib- 
eral terms of exchange of the products 
of our temperate climate for those of the 
warmer zone. Thus we should get a 
coneession for allowing coffee to come in 
free. But this does not help reciprocity 
with France or Germany. There is the 
rub. 
rd 


The New Zealand Parlia- 
ment has just amended 
the famous Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Bill. But, 
instead of impairing the principle of com- 
pulsory arbitration, as some hostile crit- 
ics have tried to make the world believe 
it would do, Parliament has strength- 
ened it by curtailing the power of the 
conciliation court and making the direct 
appeal to compulsory arbitration easier 
to obtain. This would seem to show 
that the people of New Zealand are very 
well satisfied with the principle of com- 
pulsory arbitration. Moreover, New 
South Wales sent over a Commission to 
New Zealand a few months ago to study 
this same act. At the conclusion of his 
judicially worded report the Royal Com- 
missioner has this to say: 


“Altho I have gone full into matters 
in which the Act appears to be defective, I 
wish it to be clearly and unmistakably known 
that the result of my observations is that the 
Act has so far, notwithstanding its faults, been 
productive of good. The Act has prevented 
strikes of any magnitude, and has, on the 
whole, brought about a better relation between 
employers and employees than would exist if 
there were no Act. It has enabled the increase 
of wages and other conditions favorable to the 
workmen which, under the circumstances of 
the colony, they are entitled to, to be settled 
without that friction and bitterness of feeling 
which otherwise might have existed; it has en- 
abled employers, for a time at least, to know 


Compulsory 
Arbitration 
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with certainty the conditions of production, 
and therefore to make contracts with the knowl- 
edge that they would be able to fulfil them; 
and, indirectly, it has tended to a more har- 
monious feeling among the people generally, 
which must have worked for the weal of the 
colony. A very large majority of the employ- 
ers of labor whom I interviewed are in favor 
of the principle of the Act.” 


This report has apparently had its ef- 
fect with a vengeance, for the cable an- 
nounced last week that New South 
Wales had cnacted a compulsory Arbi- 
tration Bill, in which not only the quar- 
relsome boards of conciliation are abol- 
ished altogether, and the sole power of 
deciding disputes vested in the Court, 
but strikes and lockouts are made penal 
offenses, and even the discharging of the 
employees so as to suspend the industry, 
and thus remove a dispute from the 
jurisdiction of the Court, is made a mis- 
demeanor. This out New Zealands New 


Zealand. 
SH 


How much respect for lib- 
erty is there in a country 
like Germany, where sixty 
schoolboys have been tried for the 
offense of belonging to a society the sole 
object of which is to promote the study 
of the Polish language and literature? 
We _ spoke lately of patriotic ef- 
forts to revive the dying or dead lan- 
guages; quite as much might be said of 
efforts to limit or destroy the use of a 
language. It is recognized by the Ger- 
man authorities that language is the chief 
distinguishing badge of nationality, and 
if the Polish language can be replaced 
by German in the annexed Polish dis- 
tricts the German sentiment will grow 
with the German language. The Ger- 
mans are now doing their best to expel 
French from Alsace, as the French lan- 
guage had previously expelled German. 
It is largely the fight of languages that 
makes the trouble in polyglottal Austria. 
In Finland the Russians are expelling 
the Finnish tongue from the schools and 
the press, as they are driving the Ger- 
man out of the districts and the higher 
schools where it was in use. In our own 
country it is the policy of our Indian 
Bureau to require the use of English in 
Indian schools, altho no further restraint 
is put on the use of the Indian tongue. 
We are inclined to think that the best work 


Killing of 
Languages 
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for the Indians has been done in schools 
where both the English and the native 
tongue have been used. The French, in 
taking possession of territory previously 
under English influence, as in Madagas- 


_car and the Gaboon, have immediately 


suppressed, with some severity, the use 
of any language for education but 
French. Yet it is a fact that the Ameri- 
can way of letting every language of an 
immigrant race have fair play works the 
best. Thus Englishis almost the exclusive 
language of the second generation of our 
immigrants, whether their parents were 
German, Italian, Poles or Russians. So 
Spanish or Portuguese became the ready 
language of South America, not by re- 
pressing the native languages, but from 
the fact that the European tongue, being 
that of culture, became the ready solvent 
for all the irreconcilable native barbar- 


isms. 
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It is an extraordinary claim, made in 
behalf of Mr. Marconi, that he has suc- 
ceeded in sending a message, consisting 
of repetitions of a single letter, across 
the Atlantic. This claim is not yet offi- 
cially confirmed, and we accept it with 
reserve, as it seems, at first sight, so un- 
likely that, under the law that the effect 
is inversely as the square of the distance, 
any available electric energy would fail 
to be dissipated before reaching out 
more than two thousand miles over the 
curve of the earth. But if one letter 
has been recorded, a million messages 
can be sent ; and we may hold our breath 
while we are told that one Dr. Sylvestre 
has discovered a way to send vision by 
wire. Cyrus W. Field’s first cable re- 
corded but one message and then broke 
down, but it proved the possibility of 
cable transmission. We hope that Mar- 
coni has similar success in store for us. 


ae 


We congratulate the Catholic benev- 
olent and literary societies on their per- 
fecting their federation last week. Such 
union should increase enthusiasm and 
strength. The only threatened danget 
ought to be escaped by the rule in the 
constitution adopted, which forbids par- 
tisan politics to be discussed or candi- 
dates for office to be indorsed by any con- 
stituent society. 
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American Supremacy in Production and Trade 
—Movements 


THE year now closing has been marked 
in the United States by great commer- 
cial activity, most interesting industrial 
development, and abundant proof of that 
American supremacy in production and 
trade which the world now acknowl- 
edges. A year ago we enumerated in 
these pages the foreign loans negotiated 
in New York during the preceding 
eighteen months. The investment of 
more than $100,000,000 of American 
funds in’such loans was very significant 
evidence as to the commanding position 
which, for the first time, New York and 
the United States had attained in the 
money markets of the world. Such in- 
vestments have now ceased to be a novel- 
ty. Europe (chiefly Great Britain) has 
borrowed as much in this country during 
the present year, but the loans excited 
little popular interest. While our capital- 
ists have taken these foreign bonds— 
afterward selling a considerable quantity 
of them in Europe at a profit—their at- 
tention has been given almost exclusively 
to great projects of development and in- 
vestment in their own country—to the 
massing and training and mobilization of 
American industrial and commercial 
forces. 

We have already invaded the markets 
of the world with our manufactures. 
‘Our capitalists and captains of industry 
in the past year have been perfecting the 
machinery of production, distribution, 
and finance; having in mind, of course, 
the incidental pecuniary profit, but also 
intending that this invasion, as a result 
of their labors, shall lead to permanent 
occupation. Their work is seen (1) in 
such movements as those for consolida- 
tion in the steel and anthracite coal in- 
dustries, (2) in the grouping of railway 
systems, (3) in the association of steam- 
ship lines with these grouped railroad 
lines, (4) in the increase of bank capital, 
the consolidation of banks and in other 
subsidiary operations. 


EXPORT TRADE. 


The year’s record furnishes proof of 
enormous growth, with accompanying 
increase of power. We shall point out a 


of the Year 


part of the statistical evidence upon 
which the claim for American supremacy 
in production and trade must rest. First, 
the great continuing excess of exports 
over “pate as shown below: 


Coe Excess of 
——. 
$23,190,780 
324,257,685 
357,113,816 
620,581,818 
476,500,561 
648,796,399 
464,102,424 


Ex orts. 


11) 7273868;026 1,191;970,449 


* Ten months. 


In exports we now lead all the nations 
of the world. We passed Great Britain 
($1,389,928,997) in the last fiscal year. 
The excess to our credit in the last four 
calendar years has been nearly $2,300,- 
000,000. In the 108 years preceding 1896 
it was only $356,000,000. The most 
significant feature of this enormous ex- 
port trade has been the recent increase 
of the exports of manufactures, as shown 
in the following table: 


$152,397,392 


$279, py 898 
177,419,288 


307,924,994 


a Ten months. - 


The decrease this year points to no per- 
manent reduction. It is due mainly to 
the restrictive influence of a copper ring, 
lower prices for oil, and lower prices 
for steel, together with the attempt to 
satisfy an enormous demand at home for 
all iron products. 


IRON AND STEEL. 


With these exports should be consid- 
ered the growth and clear supremacy of 
our iron and steel industry. In output 
of iron we passed Great Britain four 
years ago, and are now far in advance. 
The product of our furnaces has almost 
been doubled since 1896. Here is a state- 
ment showing in tons the sources of the 
world’s supply of iron and steel in 1899: 


Pig iron. 
13,838,634 

9,454,204 

8,029,305 


31,322,143 
9,252,365 


40,574,508 


United States. 
Great Britain 


Germany 6,290,434 


22,056,209 
5,697,555 


27,753,764 
3939 





Other countries 
Totals. 
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We were then producing more than one- 
third of the world’s iron and nearly 40 
per cent. of the supply of steel. But in 
the present year our output of iron has 
been greatly enlarged. The product in 
the first six months (7,674,613) was at 
the rate of 15,350,000 tons per annum; 
and recently all records have been broken, 
the furnaces on December Ist turning 
out iron at the rate of 16,850,000 tons a 
year. 

Two years ago we passed Great Britain 
in the production of coal. 


CLEARINGS. 


Turning to the exchanges and bank 
clearings, which measure the growth and 
activity of business, we find a record 
without precedent. In 1901 the clearings 
of our cities for the first time have ex- 
ceeded $100,000,000,000, and with re- 
spect to such evidence of financial power 
New York far surpasses London. Clear- 
ings for six years have been as follows: 


United States. 


86, 
108, 724, 847, B18 
* Eleven months. 


Statistics are dry reading if one does not 
see the significance of them. Such fig- 
ures as these show the expansion of finan- 
cial transactions in the financial center 
of the United States—a city destined to 
become in every respect the world’s 
greatest money market. London’s clear- 
ings were $45,750,000,000 in 1899, and 
$44,800,000,000 in 1900, and will be 
about $47,000,000,000 this year. Only 
three years ago the two cities were 
abreast in this respect. This year’s gain 
has not been confined to New York; for 
the eleven months the increase in other 
cities was 17 per cent. 


SALES OF STOCKS. 


Growth of business on the New York 
Stock Exchange has been even more re- 
markable, for the number of shares sold 
has doubled in one year, and has been 
multiplied by five since 1896. Here are 
the figures: 


Shares. 
54,654, 096 


Value. 
$3,329,969 940 


Se: 138,380, 
1901* 253,883,592 


* To December 7th. 


24, {623,301,075 
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Following the defeat of Bryan a great 
buying movement imparted to the stock 
market an unprecedented activity, which 
was prolonged by various causes until 
the sharp reverse due to the Northern 
Pacific “ corner.” So it came about that 
in the seven months ending with May 
the sales exceeded 200,000,000 shares. 
On the last day of April the record was 
3,281,226. 


BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES. 


The recent report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency points to an increase for 
the fiscal year of 14 per cent., or more 
than $1,500,000,000, in the aggregate re- 
sources of all the banks and trust com- 
panies in the country, and asserts that the 
banking power of the United States has 
increased by 121 per cent. in ten years, 
being now more than twice as great as 
that of Great Britain. The growth of 
the resources of the national banks of 
the country is shown below, in millions, 
the date being on or about September 
30th in each year: 


Total Loans and 

Number. resources. discounts. Deposits. 
: 1,597 
L 853 

2,031 

27450 

2,505 

2, "037 


It is in the extraordinary record of the 
banks and trust companies of New York, 
however, that the recent expansion is 
most clearly shown. . The Clearing- 
House banks of the city supply the fol- 
lowing figures, the date being about De- 
cember Ist in each year: 


Capital. 
...-$60,600,000 
- 59,000,000 
.- 59,000,000 
- 58,900,000 
-.. 74,200,000 804,500,000 864,400,000 
- 83,600,000 876,100,000 940,600,000 


In February the deposits of these banks 
for the first time exceeded $1,000,000,- 
ooo, and for six weeks they remained 
above that sum. A marvelous enlarge- 
ment of business is exhibited by the New 
York trust companies, to which so much 
banking capital has been drawn. As they 
are the agents in so many large financial 
and industrial operations, a statement of 
financial growth should include the fol- 
lowing record: 


Loans. 
$472,400,000 
597,700,000 
697,700,000 
682,200,000 


Deposits. 
$502,000,000 
666,300,000 
789,500,000 
748,100,000 


Resources. 
- 688,769 
396,742,948 
. 483, 739, 926 


Deposits. 
$211,320,275 


January 1st.. 
7 - — 305,314, 637 
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It will be observed that in the first six 
months of the present year the resources 
of these companies were increased by 
$168,000,000, and their deposits by 
$164,000,000. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS. 


We have about 200,000 miles of rail- 
road (193,345 miles on June 30th, 1900), 
which exceeds the entire railway mileage 
of Europe, is 42 per cent. of the world’s 
mileage, and is six times as much as can 
be found in the territory of any other 
nation. Gross and net earnings have 
been increasing steadily for several years 
past. Here are some official figures: 


Gross Net 
Employees. earnings. arnin 


Here is shown an increase of 42 per cent. 
in net earnings in three years. The ad- 
vance has been continued during the 
present year, a trustworthy estimate 
pointing to an increase of 12 per cent. in 
gross and 15 per cent. in net earnings 
for the first nine months. 

The stock of gold in the national 
Treasury ($542,831,000 on November 
ist), greater than the sum ever held by 
any other nation, except in one instance; 
the reduction of the public debt by $92,- 
000,000 in the last two years ; and our na- 
tional credit, as indicated by the high 
price of United States bonds—these fur- 
nish additional proof of our command- 
ing commercial position in production, 
trade and finance. 


GROUPING THE RAILWAYS. 


In what we have called the work of 
perfecting the machinery of production, 
distribution and finance, the most notable 
transaction at the beginning of the year 
was Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s purchase 
of the Jersey Central Railroad for the 
Reading Railroad Company. This, fol- 
lowing his purchase of the Pennsylvania 


Coal Company .for the Erie, at the end. 


of the preceding year, caused what was 
virtually a consolidation, upon the basis 
of a community of interest and owner- 
ship, of the anthracite coal industry and 
of the railroads intimately connected 
with it. By this consolidation in the 
East public attention was directed to the 
Progress of a highly important move- 
ment for a grouping of all the railroads 
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of the country. The purchase of the 
Southern Pacific by the Union Pacific 
was followed by the purchase of the Bur- 
lington system in behalf of the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern alliance. 
Then the unsatisfied demand of the 
Union Pacific for an interest in the Bur- 
lington led to the memorable fight for 
control of the Northern Pacific, and to 
the “ corner ” that caused so sharp a fall 
of all active securities. Reconciliation, 
based upon the agreement of May 3tst, 
has since caused the adoption of a plan 
for harmonizing the interests that were 
at war. We refer briefly to this because 
of its relation to the railway consolidation 
movement. The railroads of the entire 
country have now been placed in a very 
few great groups, each controlled by a 
small party of capitalists, and all con- 
nected in some degree by the branching 
pecuniary interests of these capitalists. 
In the coming year these groups will be 
more clearly defined, and probably the 
number of them will be decreased. The 
ultimate result, it can be foreseen, will 
be concentration of the control of our 
enormous railway mileage in the hands 
of a very few men. 

With this movement should be consid- 
ered the association of ocean steamship 
lines with the great railway groups, by 
purchase or intimate relation. The 
Union Pacific-Southern Pacific combina- 
tion holds Pacific Mail, and control of 
many other steamship lines is vested di- 
rectly or indirectlv in the trunk railroad 
companies. Mr. Morgan’s purchase in 
England of the Leyland Line’s fleet-—one 
of the startling transactions of the first 
half of the year—appears to have been 
in accordance with a general plan for the 
facilitation of international trade bv 
what will be virtually an extension of 
the great railway lines across the two 
oceans. 


THE STEEL COMBINATION. 


Coincident in time with the railway 
grouping, and in some measure con- 
nected with it, was the concentration of 
production in the iron and steel industry, 
accomplished with respect to a great 
part (probably two-thirds) of that in- 
dustry by the creation of the United 
States Steel Corporation and by the con- 
trol which the Corporation exercises over 
producing interests not directly governed 
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by its officers. The Corporation, includ- 
ing the Carnegie Steel Company and a 
number of the other leading companies, 
and capitalized at about $1,500,000,000, 
was formed in March, and its net earn- 
ings have been at the rate of about $115,- 
000,000 per arinum. The purchase of 
the Cambria and Pennsylvania Steel 
companies by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, and of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company by the President of the Steel 
Corporation, together with other inci- 
dents and tendencies in the recent history 
of the industry, seem to point to a more 
comprehensive control of the American 
output of iron and steel by a few affiliated 
capitalists and corporations in the near 
future. 


BANKING POWER INCREASED. 


An enlargement of banking power in 
New York and other cities was required 
by the commercial and industrial expan- 
sion as to which we have shown statis- 
tical proofs, and especially by the great 
projects of transportation and produc- 
tion of which we have made brief men- 
tion. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find in New York during the present year 
a movement among the banks for con- 
centration or “community of interest,” 
accompanied by some large increases of 
capital stock. Smaller increases have 
been observed in other cities, with some 
examples of consolidation. In New 
York, the National City Bank’s increase 
of capital from $1,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000; the consolidation of the National 
Union Bank with the Bank of Commerce, 
with an increase of the latter’s capital to 
$10,000,000; and the Hanover Bank’s 
addition of $2,000,000 to its capital and 
$2,000,000 to its surplus, preceded the 
beginning of the present year. But they 
should be mentioned as part of the move- 
ment that has since been continued by 
some extensions of central control, and 
notably by the action of the First Na- 
’ tional Bank, which has absorbed the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic and increased 
its capital from $500,000 to $10,000,000, 
maintaining with this a surplus of $10,- 
000,000. An example of the extension of 
control is seen in the acquisition of the 
National Citizens’ Bank and the Butch- 
ers’ and Drovers’ Bank by the National 
City, which now holds a controlling in- 
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terest in at least seven banks. We can 
only mention the fact that increases of 
capital have been made by prominent 
banks in Chicago, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, St. Louis, Cleveland, Indianapolis 
and other cities. The movement is a 
natural one. Until recently the capital 
stock of some of our largest banks in 
New York was inadequate for such enor- 
mous transactions as the banks and trust 
companies have in the last two years beer 
called upon to promote and carry 
through. It is interesting to observe 
that the recent enlargements and con- 
solidations tend to create a community of 
interest and ownership for some of the 
great capitalists most extensively inter- 
ested in them. For this reason, consoli- 
dations involving institutions of the first 
rank may hereafter take place, and we 
may see in New York banking some- 
thing resembling what has been done or 
attempted with steel and the railways. 
To the proofs of American industria! 
and commercial supremacy, and to our 
brief consideration of the movement for 
perfecting American agencies of produc- 
tion and distribution, we might add much 
evidence as to the effect of all this growth 
and power upon the nations of the Old 
World. But such evidence is laid before 
our people every day in the reports of 
our sales abroad, in the cries of alarm 
excited in Europe by “the Ameri- 
can peril,” and by the admission there 
that even after the adoption of some of 
our methods the Old World will have 
no sure defense against our national re- 
sources and the efficiency of those who 
develop them. m F. D.R. 


THE report issued by the Western 
Union Telegraph Company in connection 
with the declaration of the customary 
quarterly dividend of 11%4 per cent. (pay- 
able on and after January 15th) shows 
that the net revenues (partly estimated) 
for the quarter ending December 3Ist 
will be about $1,850,000, and that after 
the payment of interest and this dividend 
the surplus will be $10,201,551, against 
$9,812,556 on October Ist. 

....The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will spend $25,000,000 in 1902 for 
rolling stock—$19,000,000 for cars and 
$6,000,000 for locomotives, 
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Financial Side of Life Insurance 


By Darwin P. Kingsley 


Tuirp Vick-PRESIDENT OF THE New York Lire INsuRANcE CoMPANY 


JANUARY Ist, 1902, will undoubtedly 
show that American life insurance com- 
panies have a total amount of insurance 
at risk on their books approximating 
$7,500,000,000.* 

We are accustomed to think of life 
insurance companies, and especially of 
the three great American companies, as 
financial institutions, but the thought 
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will not occur to most people that these 
companies are under contract ulti- 
mately to provide a dollar in cash for 
every dollar represented in that enor- 
mous ultimate liability; such, however, 
is the fact. 

The history of a successful life in- 
surance company may be generally di- 
vided into two periods, which somewhat 
overlap each other: 

First: The Agency Period, which in 
a company that is alive never passes 
away. 

Second: The Financial Period. 

In the early history of a company the 





*Excluding industrial, assessment and fraternal in- 
surance, 


Agency Department is substantially the 
entire company; it represents the days 
when the organization is planned and 
developed and perfected, when a great 
machine is constructed. The Financial 
Period represents the time when the 
contracts made through the labors of the 
Agency Department begin to bring in 
their results; and the greater the suc- 
cess of the first the more enormous the 
responsibility of the second period. 

It is inevitable that the financial con- 
duct of a company, which in the begin- 
ning is a minor matter, should with the 
lapse of time become a matter of first 
importance; and the reasons that compel 
a company to give its best efforts to or- 
ganization in the field in its earlier his- 
tory will compel it later to look to its or- 
ganization in financial matters. 

There are two great reasons why 
American life insurance companies will 
become financial concerns of the first 
rank: 

First: Because the amount of out- 
standing insurance per capita has been 
and is rapidly increasing. 

Second: Because there is a law gov- 
erning the development of level pre- 
mium life insurance which says that 
assets and insurance at risk must some 
time or other approach relatively near 
each other. 

Statistics of population and insurance 
outstanding show that in 1860 all Ameri- 
can life companies together had on an 
average about $5-at risk for each per- 
son in the United States; in 1901 the 


‘amount per capita at risk had increased 


to somewhere near $85: in forty-one 
years the average has been multiplied by 
seventeen. This is one of the great fac- 
tors that explains the financial future of 
our life companies. 

The second factor is the rapidity with 
which assets overtake insurance in force 
in an active company. We can illus- 
trate this in a most striking way by cit- 
ing the experience of the three great 
American companies. 

On the first of January, 1886, the New 
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York Life, the Mutual Life, and the 
Equitable Life together had about $986,- 
000,000 of insurance at risk. On the first 
of January, 1902—sixteen years later— 
the same companies will have in cash as- 
sets not far from that same total. In other 
words, cash assets will approximate in 
1902 what insurance in force aggregated 
in 1886. Does it follow that sixteen 
years hence these three companies will 
have in cash assets a sum equal to their 
present outstanding insurance,—proba- 
bly $3,500,000,000? Does it also follow 
that to this will be added an increment 
resulting from a further relative increase 
in the amount of insurance per capita? 
We do not need to speculate over what 
may happen. We have only to deal 
with’ what is certain to happen, and we 
are forced to the conclusion that our 
life insurance companies during the next 
decade will play a part quite different 
from any they have hitherto undertaken. 
If no new insurance were written, if 
palsy should suddenly seize the tremen- 
dous activities of these companies, the 
contracts that are now outstanding and 
well established, in the very nature of 
the case would bring in such sums of 
money for investment that the com- 
panies would be compelled to become 
an active factor in the investment world. 
Moreover, these investments will rep- 


resent a new growth. They will be new 
creations. They will not be the result 
of an amalgamation of smaller corpora- 
tions, but will be the product of the 
obligations clearly written in hundreds 
of. thousands of outstanding contracts, 
whose terms carry them far into the fu- 
ture and, to some extent, fix and fore- 
cast what that future of the world shall 
be. 

That the life companies will be obliged 
to enter into the financial world in a 
somewhat new relation should be a happy 
factor in any financial forecast. They 
will be the most conservative investors 
possible. They will buy only the best 
securities. They will have a right in 
buying to expect and demand the best 
price. They will always be in favor of 
financial transactions that are construct- 
ive, never in favor of anything that is 
destructive. They will always be in 
favor of peace, never in favor of war. 
They will be exemplars of the highest 
type of commercial honor; repudiation 
in any form will find in them an un- 
compromising foe. They will never 
hoist the black flag in Wall Street or 
anywhere else. Their influence in the 
world of money will be as widespread 
and as benign as it has been and is in 
the homes of the people. 


New York Ciry. 
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Life Insurance and the Century 


THE first gun fired by Dewey in 
Manila Bay in May of 1898 threw far 
beyond its intended mark. It put an 
end to the domestic, stay-at-home posi- 
tion of the United States. Already we 
had, without realizing it, very much in- 
deed “to do with abroad,” but this was 
the beginning of realization. To stay 
within even the largest of our old bounds, 
waxing fat upon domestic trade and 
some sales of surplus to foreign lands, 
while the throes and troubles of the out- 
side world never reached us in our provi- 
dential nidus, used to be the dream of 
many of us; but that is ended. The 
“ Olympia ” shot the door wide open, and 


it cannot be closed. We may deplore 
the change, and it may or may not be 
desirable. Certainly we did not choose 
it—nobody chose it, and nobody did it. 
To deplore it and to dismiss it are alike 
futile, for there is no turning back. It 
is not even America for Americans now ; 
it is the world for Americans—in com- 
mercial invasion and-conquest, in shar- 
ing of “ burden,” in unavoidable respon- 
sibility. 

This is not a cause for self-glorifica- 
tion, or for easy rejoicing, or for any 
feeling except a serious sense of en- 
larged responsibility. It is no time for 
jingoism. Internationally speaking, we 
have suddenly come to our majority, and 
are henceforth to participate instead of 


nore 
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look on. But the destiny made manifest 
imposes a serious duty. We are to re- 
adjust ourselves; to “have done with 
childish ways,” to make our finances, our 
public policies and our ideas of things 
conform to the larger position. We 
should be thoughtful, not boastful. 

This change will certainly tend to fur- 
ther expansion in American life insur- 
ance, which is already considerably ex- 
panded. What the figures are now is 
not ascertainable, but three years ago the 
three largest companies had $638,000,000 
insurance outside the United States, or 
about 22 per cent. of their entire amount 
outstanding. Of the go or more British 
offices, only the Prudential had a larger 
total business than the foreign business 
of either of these three ; on the Continent 
of Europe, out of 200 companies none 
equaled this foreign American total and 
only one approached it; and of nearly 
400 companies in the whole world, only 
five (outside of these three) had a larger 
total business in force than the foreign 
business of either of the three. Approxi- 
mately the total life insurance of the 
world may be stated thus: 


Annual 
Premiums. 
$339,945,000 
126,458,000 
50,313,000 
40,351,000 


Insurance in 
Force. 
$11,694,469,000 
3,290,521,000 
1,320, 163,000 
695,231,000 


In the U. S 

In Great Britain. 
In Germany...... 
In France 


These figures are vast indeed, and are 
food for reflection, but they are domes- 
tic business as respects this country, for 
foreign companies have done nothing 
here in the life field. In the fire and 
marine field the foreign offices are among 
our largest and best; their methods and 
management are good, their financial 
position strong, their record thoroughly 
creditable, and their enterprise sufficient. 
In this business, which finds men ready 
to insure unasked, they have been well 
equipped ; but in the life field they have 
been from the first hampered by the tra- 
ditional habit of waiting for a business 
that ought to, but will not, come forward 
of itself. The habit is so fixed that they 
are not able to overcome it, even at home, 
with the American example before them 
and commended to them by the object- 
lesson of success where they have not 
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suceeded. On the contrary, the Ameri- 
can company preserves abroad the meth- 
ods which have served at home, only 
modifying them to suit what might be 
called “ the local color” of the country. 
Herein is shown again a piece of Ameri- 
can equipment which has some hazards 
of its own, perhaps, yet has been greatly 
effective in life insurance as well as 
elsewhere—namely, freedom from tradi- 
tion and precedent and only a very mod- 
erate regard for either. The fact that a 
thing has never been done atall,orhas not 
been done in a certain way, has no force 
per se for the American ; if the fact ofnov- 
elty affects him at all it is rather as a rea- 
son why the untried thing should not 
stay untried. The shortest and straight- 
est means to a desired end, the means 
most economically productive on a large 
scale—this he is after, and he never 
hesitates to sacrifice old means in favor 
of more efficient ones. 

American life insurance is of the last 
half-century; it is largely of the last 
forty years, more largely of the last 
thirty, and most largely of the last twen- 
ty, its accomplishments abroad particu- 
larly going back little beyond twenty 
years. The degree in which it may par- 
take of the general national expansion 
above referred to we cannot venture to 
forecast, but the persistent antagonism 
in Prussia is a proof of the fear there 
of this particular line of “ American in- 
vasion.” 

There are errors in judgment—some 
temporary and incidental, some perhaps 
more radical—-and probably some dere- 
lictions from official duty. Such are not 
absent in any department. We would 
that the companies were wiser than they 
are, that newspapers were the same, that 
legislation were less irrational, that su- 
pervision were more helpful than hurt- 
ful—or, if you please, all helpful and 
none hurtful. There are spots on the 
sun, and excesses in the weather. Just 
as it is, life insurance is acceptable and 
accepted. It is a power for good, and 
nothing not solidly founded upon social 
laws and human needs could have so 
borne as it has borne the final -test of 
time. It never was so solid, and with 
such prospects, as in the first years of the 
new century. 
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Obituary—C. M. Ransom 


Cuauncey M. Ransom, founder and 
head of the Standard, of Boston (insur- 
ance), died on the gth, at the age of 
about 71, after having been for two years 
in failing health and wholly retired from 
work since March 4. He was born in 
an interior county in this State; after the 
educational course furnished by the rural 
“academy ” of that day, he began life as 
a teacher at 17, employing the winter 
months thus and the remainder of the 
year otherwise; he then, after a little 
experience as a country merchant, moved 
to Cincinnati and continued at merchan- 
dising there. Soon he became secretary 
of a local fire insurance company; next 
an officer of a local life company ; next, 
superintendent of agencies for a St. 
Louis life company. Having fully turned 
to insurance, he bought an interest in 
the Baltimore Underwriter and devoted 
his time to that journal for seven years; 
in 1878 he bought the Jndex, a Boston 
monthly insurance journal, which he re- 
named the Standard and in 1883 con- 
verted into a weekly. As such it took 


high rank among insurance journals, and 


has been one of a small number which 
are really newspapers in the field of in- 
surance. It has been able, dignified, 
clean and influential. 
Some friend bestowed on Mr. Ransom 
the title of Colonel, which he suffered 
rather than wore, taking more satisfac- 
tion in his other title of “ Father.” This 
fitted him better, suggested by his genial 
and benignant nature and by his rather 
patriarchal appearance in his later years. 
In another respect the title had more than 
an affectionate significance, for he was 
really father and founder of association 
among life underwriters, and this asso- 
ciation is now in national as well as local 
form. Probably very few readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT, other than those pro- 
fessionally concerned with insurance, 
have ever heard Mr. Ransom’s name; 
yet this brief tribute to the memory of a 
man who wrought worthily and faith- 
fully in one special field is not only due 
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but gives opportunity to say that insur- 
ance journalism is one of the institutions 
whose value and service are not to be 
measured by what might be called their 
public publicity. An insurance journal 
sustained and read directly by the large 
public ought on the merits to exist, and 
practically cannot, but the numerical 
smallness of its public does not measure 
its capacity either for usefulness in re- 
spect to news and opinion or its com- 
mercial value. This was never so true of 
insurance journalism as now, for the 
quality of such journalism has greatly 
risen.in the past quarter-century. No 
man has contributed more to this than 
has C. M. Ransom. 


THE vice-presidency in the Trav- 
elers, of Hartford, made vacant by 
moving up Mr. Dunham from it to the 
high place from which death removed 
Mr. Batterson, is now disposed of by the 
selection for it of John B. Lunger. This 
man, still to be classed among the young 
men (for he lacks several months of 
being 38) is a Jerseyman, and began for 
himself, at 15, as office boy in a law office 
in Newark; but mathematics, especially 
actuarial mathematics, had an attraction 
for him, and he found a place in the Pru- 
dential. Instead of devoting his even- 
ings to amusement he devoted them to 
actuarial studies, and at the age of 19 be- 
came actuary of the Prudential, which 
was then a growing company. In an- 
other few year. he persu..ied the com- 
pany to add an ordinary to its regular 
industrial branch, and he was placed in 
cnarge of it. By 1896 his department was 
doing an annual business of $25,000,000, 
and the New York Life wanted and se- 
cured him. He went to that company 
early in 1897, and has since been ac- 
tively concerned in its pushing, expansive 
work. He now goes to the second office 
in the Travelers, and will there be in the 
line of possible succession to the highest 
one. His career illustrates anew that fit- 
ness moves toward the head as surely and 
naturally as unfitness toward the foot. 
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Dyspepsia 

What’s the use of a good cook if there’s a bad 
stomach—a stomach too weak properly to digest 
what is taken into it? 

The owner of such a stomach experiences dis- 
tress after eating, nausea between meals, and is 
troubled with belching and fits of nervous headac he 
—he’s dyspeptic and miserable. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


cures dyspepsia, strengthens and tones all the di- 
gestive organs, and builds up the whole system. 





VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 
New York and Bostos 
and Other Investment Sccurities. Stock Exchanges. 
Depent ts Eraptver and interest allowed on balances subject to drafts 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


Baltimore Stock Ly bought and sold on commission 
High p~ Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


NASSAU & PINE STS.,N. Y. 13 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 


It is surprising what a little of the right kind of 
medicine will do. Small doses of Dr. D. Jayne’s Ex- 
pectorant cure many of the worst Colds.—Adv. 








United States Mortgage and Crust Company, 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000, SURPLUS, $2,500,000. 


PAYS INTEREST ON CHECK ACCOUNTS. 
ISSUES TRAVELLERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT. 
TRANSACTS A TRUST AND BANKING BUSINFSS. 


DIRECTORS : 


GEORGE‘ W. YOUNG, President. 
C. C. CUYLER, CHARLES R. HENDERSON, 
CHARLES D. DICKEY, GUSTAV F. KTSSEL, 
WIL'IAM P. DIXON, LUTHER KOUNTZE, y : 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, CHARLTON T. LEWIS, JAMES TIMPSON, 
G. G. HAVEN, Jr., RICHARD A. McCURDY, EBEN B. THOMAS. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, ROBERT OLYPHANT, 
WM. H. BALDWIN, Jr., 
FREDERICK O. BARTON, 
( LEDYARD BLAIR, 


DUMONT CLARKE, 





The Lawyers’ Title Insurance 
Company of New York, 


37 Liberty Street, New York. - 
38-44 Court Street, Brooklyn. 


Capital and Surplus, $3,400,000 


Defends any titles insured, at its own expense, when 
assailed. 





GUARANTEED JIORTEAGE INVESTMENTS 


Are first mortgages upon selected real estate in this City 
with payment of principal and interest guaranteed by this 
Company. 


First mortgages on real estate in this City are among the 


best investments. When guaranteed by this Company they 
are the safest investments obtainable. Interest is remitted 
regularly to the lender by the Company and he is saved all 
the care and trouble incidental to mortgage securities. 





the Lawyers’ Mortgage Insurance 
~Company, 
) 37 Liberty St., New York. 











NOTICE’ TO"HOLDERS 


OF 


Centtal Trust Company of New York Certificates 


FOR 


- FIRST PREFERRED STOCK, 
SECOND PREFERRED STOCK AND 
COMMON STOCK OF THE 


St. Joseph and Grand Island 
Railway Company. 


The Voting Trust under which the Central 
Trust Company of New York has issued certifi- 
cates of deposit on behalf of the Voting Trustees 
for First Preferred, Second Preferred, and Com- 
mon Stock of the St. Joseph and Grand Island 
Railway Company terminates on January 1, 1902. 

After that date, on surrender of the certificates 
of deposit, endorsed in blank, regular certificates 
of stock of the St. Joseph and Grand Island Rail- 
way Company will be issued therefor. 

Revenue stamps will be required when stock is 
desired in a different name from that in which the 
certificate of deposit stands. 


Central Trust Company of New York, 
” S54EWALL, ST., NEWLYORK, 
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REPORT OF EXAMINATION 


OF THE 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 


OF NEWARK, 


NEW JERSEY. 


By the Department of Banking and Insurance of New Jersey. 


1901. 


Hon. William Bettle, Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance of New Jersey: 

Sir.—I have the honor to report that the periodical 
examination of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, of Newark, N. J., has now been completed 
and that the results are as summarized below: 

The company holds such a large number of real 
estate mortgages (nearly fourteen thousand) that 
much time was required for the verification of title 
and appraisal of properties to the extent deemed prop- 
er; the other branches of the investigation were con- 
cluded thuch earlier. ao 

The examination was made particularly as a test of 
the correctness of the company’s annual statement 
filed at the beginning of this year, showing its busi- 
ness for the year 1900 and its condition on December 
81st, but the cash books for the previous four years— 
and other books as far as necessary—were critically 
inspected, so as to cover the period since the last ex- 
amination by your department. Everything was found 
correct, as shown by the appended report of the keen 
and experienced auditor to whom were intrusted the 
details of this branch of the work with my constant 
oversight. 

The records and personnel of the company indicate 
a perfectly straightforward administration solely in 
the interests of the policy holders—so liberal and ac- 
commodating, indeed, as to require particular care by 
the examiners in the investigation ‘of special cases. 

The items of “‘ Ledger Assets” were found exactly 
in accordance with the books, except in one respect— 
viz., it appeared that the premium notes (over $4,500,- 
000) had been overstated by $120.50. The “ Non- 
Ledger Assets” are of such a character that it was 


impracticable for the company to ascertain their exact 


amount within the short time allowed for filing the 
annual statement. It was found that the company 
had understated the “ Interest Due” on mortgages by 
$10.00, and the “ Interest Accrued” by $861.34. The 
“Deferred Premiums” and “ Unpaid Premiums” ac- 
counts involved many myriads of items, and after find- 
ing, by laborious investigation, that the balance of 
error was evidently small and probably would result 
in the company’s favor, it was decided to accept the 
company’s amounts as reported, both as to these latter 
items and also all the others, including those in which 
the company was found to have understated its credits. 

In the valuation of the policy-liabilities, the Massa- 
chusetts Insurance Department courteously agreed to 
co-operate and make such examination of the policy 
records as might be found necessary as a basis for an 
independent certificate. Its valuation, when complet- 
ed, was found to be practically the same as that al- 
ready certified by your department (the New Jersey 
exceeds the Massachusetts valuation by $2,304, in a 
total of over $67,000,000). 

All items of liability that could be definitely ascer- 
tained and listed, at the time of filing the company’s 
report, were found correct, and all the items that were 
not then definitely known were found to have been 


considerably overestimated. Thus the company 
charged itself with $225,000, as possibly due for 
deaths prior to January ist, 1901, of which no proofs 
(nor even notices) had yet been received, but on a 
careful inspection of the death-claim register four 
months after that date, the total claims thus charge- 
able were found to be only $174,939, or over $50,000 
less. 

The verification of the statement as to “ Bonds 
Owned” was participated in by Deputy Commissioner 
Johnston and others from your office, and the com- 
pany’s statement of their market values was also 
found correct, as were the “ Loans on Collateral,” 
“Cash in Office or in Bank,” and other minor items. 

Mortgage loans on real estate constitute over one- 
half of the invested assets, and their general excel- 
lence was shown by the fact that on December 3ist 
less than three-hundredths of the mortgage interest 
was overdue and that the total amount of property 
still in the company’s hands—through all the fore- 
closures during its entire history of over fifty-five 
years—is not quite seven per cent. of its present mort- 
gage loans. To test the matter more directly, I se- 
lected the loans in 1895, amounting to $5,526,325, and, 
following their history down to June, 1901, found that 
only $134,000, or two and a half per cent., had been 
foreclosed in a period of over five years—dquite long 
enough to disclose any weakness. The sales of prop- 
erty taken under foreclosure, so far as investigated, 
indicate that in general there was full intrinsic value 
in the property, though the mortgagor may have been 
weak financially. 

The appraisals of real estate owned by or mortgaged 
to the cqmpany were made by persons recommended 
by the insurance departments of the States where the 
property is located, except in one case where the 
State officials ignored the repeated requests of this 
dpartment and compelled: me to visit the State and 
find suitable men. The real estate owned by the company, 
as a whole, is worth much more than the amount stated 
in its report, for, tho the appraisals of properties taken 
under foreclosure seem to indicate a slight disparity 
($25,074) as compared with the book values, a con- 
servative valuation of its office property, bought for 
its own use, is entirely the other way, so that the 
company’s condition may fairly be considered about 
$300,000 better than that shown in its annual state- 
ment; but as the purpose of the examination was 


‘simply a general verification of its annual statement, 


I prefer to leave it as the company made it. 

All details connected with the mortgages and real 
estate were referred to the able lawyers, ex-Judge 
Howard W. Hayes and Mr. Edward H. Duryee, who 
have had large experience in other examinations, and 
their report, filed herewith, will give all further infor- 
mation desired. 


Respectfully submitted, 


DAVID PARKS FACKLER, 
Examiner, 


October 29th, 1901, 
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Best? Most Economical 
Use only % 


usual quantity 


Sti 


In absolutely air tight 1-1b. trade-mark bags, preserving 
ame and flavor indefinitely, even if opened. 


Other Good Coffees - 12 to 15a lb. 

Excellent Teas “ccs, 30, 35, 50¢ a Ib. 

hint Gastery Butter at Cost 
Malt oR PHONE OrpEeRS PrompTLy EXECUTED 
For New CATALOGUE AND TERMS, ADDRESS 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 


’ CORNER CHURCH STREET 


P.O Box 289 TEL. 2451 CORTLANDT 


























Croup, 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
Grip, 
Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever. 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the dis- 
tressing and often fatal affections for which 
itis recommended. For more than twenty 
years we have had the most conclusive as- 
surances that there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, 
which gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York. 


Mischief Maker. 


A SURPRISE IN BROOKLYN. 


An adult’s food that can save a baby proves itself 
to be nourishing and easily digested and good for big 
and little folks. A Brooklyn man says: ** When baby 
was about eleven months old he began to grow thin 
and pale. ‘This was at first attributed to the heat and 
the fact that his teeth were coming, but in reality 
the poor Jittle thing was starving, his mother’s milk 
uot being sufiicient nourishment. 

“One day, after he had cried bitterly for an hour, 
| suggested that my wife try him on Grape-Nuts. She 
soaked two teaspoonfuls in a saucer with a little sugar 
und warm milk. ‘This baby ate so ravenously that she 
fixed a second, which he likewise finished. it was not 
inany days before he forgot all about being nursed, 
and has since lived almost exclusively on Grape-Nuts. 
to-day the boy is strong and robust, and as cute a 
mischief-maker as a thirteen months old baby is ex- 
pected to be. 

*We have put before him other foods, but he will 
have none of them, evidently preferring to stick to 
tnat which did him so much good in his time of need— 
uls Old friend Grape-Nuts. 

“Use this letter any way you wish, for my wife 


and | can never praise Grape-Nuts enough after the 
veightness it has brought to our housenold. ‘hese 
statements can be veriied by any one who wishes to 
«uke a visit to our home.’’—¥#. bk’. MebWlroy, 256 South 
auird street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Grape-Nuts is not made tor a baby food, but experi- 
ence with thousands of babies shows it to be among 
ne best, if mot entirely the best in use. Being a sci- 
entinc preparation of Nature's grains, it is equally 
elfective as a body and brain builder for grown-ups. 





VIVIVENDS 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY. 
Wl pruauway, New rvrk City, vec. lu, v0). 

The Boasgd of virec.ers of Otis Kievator Company has this day 
declared a quarter.y dividend of 21.50 kh SHAKs upon the pre- 
cerred stuck of the company, payabie at this olfice On and atter 
January 15, lyv2, to stockhoiueis Of recoru at the Ciose of Dusl- 
«ess vec, 24, igui. The transfer bouks ur the preferred stock wiil 
ve closed at tae Ciuse Of vusiness Dec, 24, 19vl, and will be re- 
opened at the opeling of vusiness January 16, 1y02. 

LY NDE sikuwN AP, Treasurer. 








THE UNION BAG AND PAPER COMPANY, 
1 Broaaway, New York City. 

wevemoer 10th, 1901. 
The regular quarierly dividend of ONE awy cutthin-guAR- 
Tr» Pest CEN2. Ou Wwe prete.reu stock of Lhe Umea Bag and 
Paper Company Nas uUlis uay Deeu LeCiared, puyav.e Jauuary 2, 
igué, LO SLOCKNOiders O1 recuru at we Civse OL business On Veccm- 
ber 14th, lyul. Lhe wansier bvoOks OF the preieried stock will 
close at 12 M.on wvecember 14th, and Wil reopen ac lu A. M. on 

January 2, 1:02. FuANK WASHBURN, Treasuler. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, 
New York, December luth, 19v1. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day a 
regular quarterly dividend of two and a half per cent. and 
an extra dividend of three and a balf per cent. were de- 
clared, payable on and after Dec. Slst, 1901, to the stock- 
holders of record on Saturday, Dec. 14th, 1901, at one 
v'clock P. M, 

The transfer books will close on Saturday, Dec. 14th, 
1901, at one o’clock P. M., and reopen on ‘‘hursday, Jan. 
zd, 1902, at ten o’clock A. M. 

FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


Western Union Telegraph Company, 
New York, December 1!th, 1901. 
DIVIDEND No. 133. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND OUN#-QUARTER PEK CENT. upon the capital stock 
vf this company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
atter the 15th day of January next to shareholders of record at 
tue close of the transfer pooks on the 20th day of December inst. 

For the purpose of the dividend hereinbefore declared, the 
transfer bouks will be closed at three o’clock on the afternoon of 
Vecemw ber 2uth inst., and be reopened on the morning of J anuary 
2d NCXt. tidtbatall 1. annittiims ©. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 
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MANHATTAN ,!- SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 


No. 644 Broadway. 


NEw YorK, December 18, 1go1. 
101IST SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT.. per annum on all sums not ex- 
ceeding $3,000 remaining on deposit during the 
three or six months ending on the 31st inst., pay- 
able on and after the third Monday in January 
next. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 


GEO. M.* PEARSALL, Asst. Secretary. 


COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY, 
St. Paul psec 

w York, December 1th, 1901. 
The Board of Trustees have this ‘Gay declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of FIVE (5) PEK CENT. on the capital stock, payable on 
January 2, 1902, to stockholders of record on Lecember 2vth, 1901. 
The transfer books will be aut from December 20th, 1y01, to 

January 2d, 1902. DMUND L. JUDSON, becretary. 


THE ATUHISON, TOPEKA AND BANTA KE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


New York, December 4, 1901. 

The Board of Directors has declared a se:ul-annual dividend 
(being dividend RO. 7) on the PREFERKED ptock of this Com- 
pany of TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS ($2.5v) per share, 
payabie February . 1902, Out of the surplus net aa of the tisca: 
year ended June 30, lvl, to hoiders of PREFERRED Stock as reg 
istered at the close of the transfer books on January 7, 1902. ‘The 
transfer — for tbe PRE# ERREv ptock wiil be closed at three 
o’clock, P. M.,on January 7, a and will be reopened at ten 
r1) "clock, A. M., on February 8, 190: 

Dividend checques Will be MAILED to holders of PREFERRED 
a w file suitavie orders therefor at this office, 

W. GARDINER, Assistunt ‘'reasurer. 
59 Cedar Street, New York City. 


THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Treasurer’s Office, 
Grand Central Depot, 
New York, December ith, 1901. 

The Board of Directors of this Company have this day 
declared a semi-avnual dividend of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. on its capital stock. payable at this 
office on Wednesday, the 29tn day ot January dext, to 
stockhoiders of record at three o’ciock P. M., on Tuesday, 
the Bist instant. Transfer — will not be closed. 

E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 











MINNEAPOLIS AND ST, LOUIS RAILROAD CO. 
New Yerk, December 11, 1901. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (23 per 
cent.) on the Preferred Stock, and a semi-annual dividend of 
TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (23 per cent.) on the 
Common Stock of this company, payable January 15, 1902, 
at the Central Trust Company to stockholders of record on 
the 3ist day of December, 1901. Transfer books will be 
closed December 31, 1901, and reopened January 16, 1902. 
F. H. DAVIS, ‘Treasurer. 


NEW v YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAIL- 


Office of the Treasurer, New York, Dec. 12, 1901. 

The Board of Directors of this Company, at a mooring. held this 
day, declared a dividend of ONE ANv ONE-QUARTER PER 
CENT. on its capital stock, payable at this office up the 15th day 
of January next, 10 stockholders of record at the close of busi- 


ness on Tuesday, the 3ist inst. 
GEORGE S. PRINCE, Treasurer. 


| 


| December 20, 1901. 


| THE AMERICAN 


The Commercial Cable Company. 


New York, December 8, 1901. 
cient) ye. ’0—The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND 
HREE- RTERS PER CENT, and a bonus of ONE PER 
CEST. w oo paid January 2, 1902, to stockholders of record on 
The transfer books will be closed December 
, 1901, and reopened January 2, 1902. 
E. C. PLATT, Treasurer. 


ELECTIONS 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY 5 + NEW YORK. 
w York, December 12th, 1901. 
The annual election of Directors of this bank will take 








| place on Tuesday, January 14th, 1902, at the banking house, 





128 Broadway, New York. 
Polls open from 12 M. to 1 P.M. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE ciry OF NEW YORK, 
New 10rk, December 9, 1901. 

The annual election for Directors of this bank will be 

held at the banking rooms, No. 320 Broadway, Borough of 

Manhattan, city of New York, on he 14th day of January, 
1902. Polls open from 12 M. to P.M. 

‘CHARLES S. YOUNG, Cashier. 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 

An election for Five Directors of this bank will be held 
at the banking huuse, No. 680 Broadway, New York, on 
Tuesday, January 14, 1902. Polls — from 2 to 3 o'clock 
P.M. Z. KE. NEWELL, Cashier. 





IRVING NATIONAL BAN 

York, eer 12th, 1901. 
The annual meeting of the "aaschanlane of this bank for 
the election of Directors and for the transaction of such 
other business as may come before it will be held at the 
banking house, No. 287 Greenwich street, on greg = 

ary 14th, 1902, between the hours of 12 "M. and 1:00 P 
B. F. WERNER, by 


THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
I9l Broadway, New York. 
December 12th, 1% 1. 
The annual election for Directors of this bank will be 
held at the bankiug house on Tuesday, January 14th, 1902, 
between the hours of 12 M. and 1 P.M. 
JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 


THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 

December 10th, 1901. 

The annual election for Directors of this bank.will be 

held at the banking rocm, No. 42 Wall street, on Tuesday, 








| January 14th, 1902, from 12 M. to 1. o’clock ’P. M. 


W. B. T. KEYSER, Cashier. 





| MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK OF 


| J. H. RUBINSON, . ° . 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

New Lork, December Lith, 1901. 
The annual election for Directors of this bank will be 
held at the banking house on Tuesday, January 14th, 1902, 

between the hours of 12 M. and 1 P.M. 
A. S. APGAR, Cashier. 
THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS AND DROVERS 
BANK. 

New York, December 12, 1901. 
The annual election for Directors of this bank will be 
held at the banking rooms, 683-685 Broadway, on Tuesday, 


January 14th, 1902, between the ag of 12 M. and 1 P.M. 
WM. a SHASE Cashier. 








THE 
Berkshire Life 


Insurance Gompany, 
PITTSFIELD, - - - MASSACHUSETTS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 

The definite surrender valués in cash, or paid up insurance 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture 
Law, inaccordance with which ali policies of the BERKSHIRE 
are issued, the solid financial conditlon of the company, its 
large surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal policies, 
and its promptness in paying all legitimate claims, make the 
BERKSHIRE a most desirable company for the policy holder 
and theagent. For circulars and rates address : 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, 
cor. Murray Street, New York. 


General Agent. 
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hissouri Shorthand College, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





The only institution in the United States making 
an exclusive specialty of shorthand, typewriting and 
composition. 

The Missouri Shorthand College is indorsed by lead- 
ing educators. Read the following testimonials as to 
the character and ability of the principal. 

prof. E. Benjamin Andrews, formerly superintend- 
at of Chicago schools, now chancellor of Nebraska 
University, comments on his character and ability as 
ollows : 

- Board of Education, 
Office of Superintendent of Schools, 
Schiller Building, Chicago. 

Mr. John H. Schofield is well and favorably known 
to me as the successful director of a large shorthand 
college. 1 consider him not only one of the most ex- 
pert practical shorthand writers whom I have ever 
known, but also an upright, honorable and perfectly 
trustworthy gentleman. 

E. BENJ. ANDREWS, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Commenting on Mr.Schofield’s ability and character, 
Prof. E. G. Robinson, former president of Brown 
University, Providence, R. I., contributed the follow- 
Ing: 

r Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

I have known Mr. John H. Schofield for years as 
stenographie reporter. His work has given special 
satisfaction to all parties concerned. His character 
asa Christian gentleman has also commanded respect, 
aud I take pleasure in commending him to the confi- 
dence and good will of all with whom he may meet or 
with whom he may have business relations. 

BE. G. ROBINSON, 
President Brown University. 


Brother Fabrician, principal of La Salle College, 
Philadelphia, Pa., adds the following testimonial : 

La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. John H. Schofield : - 

MY DEAR SIR—It gives me much pleasure to say 
atimely word to bear witness to your character as 
aman and your ability as a journalist and shorthand 
witer. I hope and pray that your efforts, in what- 
ever channel you may choose to direct them, will be 
rewarded with the measure of success which your tal- 
ents, your energy and your accomplishments must win. 
You are, however, too well and favorably known to 
teed this note of recognition from your very sincere 
aud devoted friend, BRO. FABRICIAN. 


Tuition for full unlimited course in shorthand, in- 
tuding typewriting. and composition, $50, payable 
monthly or weekly in advance. Board and room fur- 
lished pupils from abroad. Average time required to 
complete course at college sixteen weeks. 

Those who cannot attend school may be taught by 
‘orrespondence. This system of teaching has been 
berfected, and is now indorsed by leading educators. 
Average course by correspondence twenty weeks. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, and $50 pays for full un- 
limited scholarship. Benn Pitman’s system of short- 
hand taught, and only practical writers employed as 
teachers. Readers of THm INDEPENDENT who become 
tupils before Feb, 1st, 1902, will be given full unlim- 
ited course for $25 cash. Give some one a valuable 
Christmas or New Year’s present. 


THE MISSOURI SHORTHAND COLLEGE, 
918 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Dividends Declared. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co. (quarterly), 244 
per cent., payable Dec. 3Ist. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. (extra), 344 per 
cent., payable Dec. 31st. 
Otis Elevator Co. (preferred), $1.50 per 
share, payable Jan. . ; 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River R. R., 14 
per cent., payable Jan. 15th. 
Lake Shore & M. S. Railway, 346 per cent., 
payable Jan. 29th. | ; 
Minn. & St. Louis Railway (preferred), 244 
per cent., payable Jan. 15th. 
Minn. & St. Louis Railway (common), 2% 
per cent., payable Jan. 15th. 
Union = & Paper Co. (preferred), 134 per 
cent., payable Jan. 2d. 
Colonial Trust Co., 5 per cent., payable 
Jan. 2d. 
For Your Sole Benefit 
CAPITOL SOLES (for knit slippers), lined with lamb’s 
wool, have smoothly turned leather edges and are ‘so 
easy to sew to’ because stitched just right. 25c. pair. 
“ BAPPYFOOT” HAIR INSOLES ease tender feet, 
keep perspiring feet dry, save you from rheumatism 
and colds. 1oc.: three pairs, 25¢. 
ALASKA SOCKS are unequaled for house and bed 
slippers, and in rubber boots. 25¢c. pair. 
All dealers, or sent on receipt of price 
and size, by mail, postage paid. / 
THE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box t}, Hartford, Conn. 





Photo Electratype Engraving 0. 


DESIGNERS, and # 
w w& ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Telephorie, 1704 John. 








DON’T COUGH 
USE DR. WM. 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


Hall’s Balsam should be in every family med- 
icine chest ready for immediate use when a 
cough or a cold first manifests itself. 

Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already prepared. 

It will cure a cough or a cold quicker than by 
sending for a physician, and at a less cost. 

It has been a standard remedy for nearly fifty 
years ; its merits are unquestioned. 


For sale by Druggists in three sizes ; 
25c., 50c., and $1.00 a bottle. 
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#PORT OF THE Cosprrtoy OF THE 
AMERICAN EXCH E NATIONAL BANK 
at New York city, in the State ew York, at the close of bust- 
ness December 10th, 1901 : 
sepnesinhchnenr pane 
Loans and discounts... 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured... os 
United Stutes bonds Lo secure circulation - 
United States bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 
Stocks, securities, etc..... ehakGpbensbebeces evenveevesce 
Banking huuse, furniture and fixtures. 
Other real estate owned 
Due from Natiunal banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 


«eee $19,188,572 46 
o° 43,091 3Y 


Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Notes of other National banks 


$2,460,717 36 
1,162, JUL ow 


Redemption fund with U. 8S. nnaeneel (5 per cent. 
of circulation). 


3,642,717 36 
250,000 00 
° $47,108,183 o4 


| 


Capital stock paid ia.. 

Surplus rund 

Unaivided profits, less” expe! 
Reserve fur taxes of 1901 
Navional bank-notes outstanding 
Duevw other National -.-. 

Due to State banks and bank 


$5,000,000 00 


Individual deposits subject to check 
Deménd certiticates ot deposit. 
Certined Checks 
Cashier’s checks ol 
United States depusits 1, 
Liabilities other tuan those above stated—U. S. bonds "25,000 


Total.. en eesensieee $47,103,183 04 
STATE OF New YORE, Coun TY OF NEW YORK, 88.; 

1, KDWARD BURNS, Cashier ot the above-named bank, du 
solemnly swear that the above statement is _— to the best of my 
knowleuge and belief. KDW A BURNo, Cashier. 

Supscriped and sworn to pefore me this loth ow. of December, 

WM. yrhewd WASHB 
otary l’ublic, New York Co. 
MAX WELL, 
LEV 1C. WELK, 
LUmONT CLARKE, 


Correct—Attest: 
{ Directors. 





BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 
BaNnEDRS, 
No. 57 Broadway, New York City. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


STOCKS, BONDS, and INVESTMENTS. 
Orders Executed for Investment or on Margin. 


CU. H. Van Buren & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
Members of Consol. Stock Exchange. 
60 Broaaway, N. Y., (Tel. 26453 Cortlandt) 
BRANCH OFFICE, 415 Broadway. 
Buy or Sell for Cash or Margin. 


Stocks, Wheat, Cotton, investment Securities. 
Quotation Record on Application. 





* They that won't be counselled can’t be hetped.” 
IMPORTANT TO RENTERS OF 


DHFE DEPOSIT BOXES IN NEW YORK. 


“THE LEGACY AND INHERITANCE TAX LAW” 


as enacted under the laws of the State of New Y ork, section 9, 
chap. 399, vf 1892, authorizes city or county officials to examine 
the contents oO. safe Deposit Boxes at the aeath of renter, in 
order to determine the amount vf tax to be levied on the estate, 


Do you want strangers to examine your private papers ? 


Keep your own Key and Counsel by renting a Safe Deposit box 
in the vaults of 


The New Jersey Tile Guarantee and Trust Co, 


Ssand 85 Montgomery St., Jersey (ity, N. J. 
Three minutes’ walk from the ferries, 





| SII osc csensscaoncvssscoves pabcsGenperte 
| Legal-tender notes 


} | gaa OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

SEABUARD NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of businey 
December ivth, 1901: 


RERGERGES. 
Loans and discounts.............. 


| Overdratts, secured and unsecured. oe 


U.S. bonds to secure circulation.. 


| U.S, bonds to secure U.S. deposits 
| Premiums on U.S. bonds, 


Due trom State banks and bankers 
Internal revenue stamps... 
Checks and other cash items.. 
kxchanges for Ulearing-house 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents. 
an ‘casaiaed reserve in bank, viz.: 
$1,542,620 15 


1,103,121 OU 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
of circulation) 

Due from U. $. Treasurer’ (other than 5 per — 
redemption fund)............ pennbeceueoes a 


Bess cnc Seibe occieene one 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Unaivided profits, less expehs 
National bank notes vutstanding 
Due to other National banks.... 
Due to State banks and bankers 
bue oot — companies and sa 


indivicuai deposits subject to check... 
Demand Certificates of aeposit 
——— held for acceptances., 
Cashier’s checks outstanding, 95,626 91 
United States deposits 261,000 00 3, 901,34 4 


. $20, 488,678 4 
F. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 


as pe OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 


utienee swear thatthe above me +e. is true, to the best of my 
gr 


kKnowleage and beliet. 4 OMPSON, Cashier. 
a and sworn to befure me this cae day ot December, 

L Ww. ON Ge Notary Public. 
PS 


8. GB 
DaNitd *ODAY, f Director 


- NELSON, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 


| of the City of New York, at the close of business December 0th, 
19u1: 


RESOURCKS. 
Loans and GisCOUNts..........06+ 


| Overdratts, secured and unsecured.. 


U.5. bunds to secure circulation,... 
U.. bunds tosecure U.S. deposits... 
Premiums on U.S. bonds 


| Stocks, securities, etu......... cecece 


Bauking- house . 

Due frum National banks 

Due frum State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Notes of other N ween banks 


17222 B 


1,3 
2,377,030 74 
1,591,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 

45 per cent. of circulation) 


Due from U.S ——. other than 
5% Lf Hg fund 


50,000 00 
18,000 00 


Total. ..cccocce 


| Soetnt tye paid in.. 


Surplui 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
National bank-notes outstanding 


| vividends unpaid 


Due to other ‘National banks.. oo 
Due to State banks and banker 
Due = trust companies and — 


ban 
individual deposits subject to check.. 
Vemand certiticates of deposit coco 
Certitied checks 


| Casuicr’s checks outstanding. Lease 


_. ee ie ee a apen cone wees 
0.5. depos eased rams 8 


eee eeseeseccces 


DB. DONE BOOOURE. ...cccccsccscessccee 


mm. 


Total.. . $20,978,955 
STATE uF ‘New York, County OF NEW Yo 
If, JAMKS V. LuIT, Cashier "of the ebuve named bank, do 


solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to the 


of my knowledge and beliet. JAMES V.LO rT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to pefore me this 16th aay of Deoasbe, 


i. . K. Bryan, Notary Public, N. ¥ 
Correct—Attest: WM. 7 BROWNIN 

GEORGE HENRY SARGE NT $ Directors. 
FREDsRICK B. SCHENUK, 


at New * 
Decemb 


Cashier 
Tot 
State o 
I W 
pank, ¢ 
best of 


Correc 


al the 























645,141 15 
2,500 tH 
50,000 ty 
488,678 64 






























901,834 44 
),488, 618 64 

















7 Public, 


rectors, 













NK, 
nber 10th, 








899,982 gi 
172,22 B 












5 141,382 05 
1,978,955 64 















7,296.48 1 8 
314,00 


———— 
2,978,055 64 


pank, do 
> the best 
Jashier. 
December, 
» N. ¥. Ww- 














frectors. 
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perort OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
December 10th, 1901: 













RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts................ OTE 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. .... ga cause aac aed 7,129 60 
T.8. Bonds on hand..... pb itedanke Som sande SE PN es ,000 OC 
MREKD, DECUTICII IUD. io cases ccesaeccst ease s60sconncadess 586,916 88 
Banking house, tewnitare PINT ccsvnrsssvcccoccss Ode 
Due from National banks oes reserve acne cn cwaas 1,177,940 05 
Due from State banks and bankers............0.-ssse008 297 95 
Internal revenue stamps....... sink . 1,086 27 
Checks and other cash items. . 125,809 68 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............... 4,836,704 92 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cen 8 5,140 05 
Lawful money reserve in banks, viz.: 

ig EEF LIA ROLE NAR RELL I ee oa 79 

Coen CORTE IID, 6 ino vs so esasvcecness -154.090 00 3,404,549 79 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5% ssielien 

funds..... pSipbemeninnnyesess cpehNeRsvetbbeees ses co04.055 ° 00 

WOR sis: Senpuenseceanecdesencaber see e+ 023,003,780 96 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in....... i 


REURRO SUI. cco cncumapastachesaheksseteenepiwee <a 
Undivided profits, less ae: =e taxes paid...... 
ue to other National banks..............$7,194,894 78 
Due to State banks and bankers........... 8,430 22 
Due to trust companies and savings banks 8, 587, rf 94 
NINN EE nao cw ls ccicewiseccneeceese 

Individual deposits subject to check. - 7,286, tH 18 
Demand certificates of deposit....... sees en 


- fk Ree eee = 
Cashier’s checks outstanding............+68 808 088 rt 20 20,587,897 76 
PBN. ce ceeseaes eeaseeess eesieviicesee ea Sea becenenee naan $23,763,780 96 
State of New York, County of New York, 88. : 
WILLIAM B. T. KEYSER, cashier of the above named 
an do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 


best of m y knowledge and belief. 
WILLIAM B. T. KEYSER, Cashier. 














Correct—Attest: 


Subscribed and sworn to hefore me this 14th day of December, 


1m, O. E. PAYNTER, Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in New York Count; y. 


JOHN A. STEWART, 
GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 


. Directors. 
ROBT. M. GALLAWAY, 





eer REPORT OF 
) THE ORIENTAL BANK 
al the close of business on the 8d day of December, 1901: 


RESOURCES, 


488 21 







Other real estate, 
—_ and bonds, 


5] 
235,182 20 
112,953 00 


555 O08 
21,001 08 148,556 11 


$2,933,085 88 
LIABILITIES. ; 
feat! stook BOG 2, 00 CRI ion snce dens cocsnnsescs sees $300,000 00 
Tee Eakons a brseaeamencatnns os kaneuwaases cases 800,000 00 
adivided audi less current expenses and taxes paid 115,433 23 
i. MOORING co acl g<coearncptaa ca. cacescs eaereee cane 992,043 21 
we trust companies, banks, *pankers, brokers, an 
ORV INGS HAIN a= cice canes <cacs nce tensis 304,188 86 
Amount due not sincluded under nes “Of above heads, 
viz.: Unpaid dividends.......... O00snecee sseecvee __ 145 8 
$2,933, 988,085 88 


i of New York, sont, of New York, s 
P NELSON G. AY President, and *JOSRPH F. KEHOE, 
= ler. of the onanaal Bank, a bank located and doing business al 
wh 12 Bowery, in the City of New York, in said county, 
eg, duly sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing 
report, with the schedule accompanying the same, is true and cor- 
= in all respects, to the best of his knowledge and belief, and 
taf furthee say that the usual business of said bank has been 
[absacted at the location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, 
: - of 1892), and not elsewhere; and that the above report is 
ie e in compliance with an official notice received from the 
i wuvendent of Banks, designating the 8d day of December, 
a8 the day on which suc report shall be made. 
NELSON G. AYRES, President. 
" JOSEPH E. KEHOE, Cashier. 
everally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 6th 
tay of December, 1901, before me. . an 
ARD NASH, 


EDW 
(Seal of Notary.]: Notary Public, Kings County 











EPORT OF THE CONDITION O 
HE NATIONAL. PARK BANK, 
at New York City. * os ‘State of New York, at the ‘Close of busi- 
ness December 10th, 190 


“RESOURCES. 
Loans and disCOUnts..........seeeseseeeceeeeete winged « $47,410,276 82 
A py bet BECUTEd ANG UNSCCULEK. vvcscsscceeeseevesen 206/212 87 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.......... Javeinaeannes 1,000 
Stocks, eS ere rr 805.419 21 


Banking house, furniture and ~~ age 
Other real estate and mtgs. owned. ...... 
Due from National] banks (not reserve agents). eves 













Due from State banks and bankers........ aaa oe 885 71 
Checks and other cash ftems...... pevedeeseneo os 297,902 60 
Exchanges for Clearing-bouse...............sesesseeee . 6,094,922 39 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
soon Mi cchabtdastuscaeestecsccemscascesa 91 ONS 56 
egal-tender ‘notes....... seoescosooccese : 17,802,184 56 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 0: 
Ns vnc cers stcceebtcnsesctascncace = cpnioda wees 2,500 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 per cent. re- 
Gemption TUNA)......00ccessccecseees Meds 79,000 00 
BOER erenenrerecnrereens ss srsess sas assere® $79,878,986 60 
Capital stock WRI o occcss secs cesuvesene is $2,000,000 00 
lus fund SE GE RI 2,500,000 00 
ndivided profits, iess expenses and taxes paid 1,579,960 74 
Nations! bank-notes outs 49,300 00 










I" R6, 212,666 65 

nke 11,569,767 20 
Due to trust a aniesand savings banks 3, "126, 7318 39 
DIVIGENGD UNPBIG. ......ccccccccccccccccccce 15 00 
(Individual de a subject to check...... 
Demand cert: ee, of deposit 
Certified checks. .................. 
Cashier’s checks outstanding... 





° 510, 164 17 





78,749,675 86 


Tota seeseee $79,878,986 60 
STATE OF He! York, County oF NEW YoRrE 
I, GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier of the above- Tamed bank, do sol- 
emnly ae Haat the above coeme S is true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. GEO. S. HICKOK, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of December, 
901. WM. A. MAIN, nosy Public, Kings Co 
Certificate filed in N Y. 
Correct—Attest: ALBERT H, WIGGIN, 
FRANCIS RK. APPLETON, 
W. ROCKHILL eet 


Directors. 





— ‘OF THE CONDITION OF TH 
CENTRAL NAT 1ONAL B ANK, 
at New York, in ny —— of New York, at the yng of business 
December 10th, 1 
RESOURCES 


Loans and discounts.............-+. 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation... 
U.S. bonds to secure U.S. deposit 
Premiums on U.S. am. ES 
Stocks, securities, etG..............6. 
Banking-house oe ae ‘and fixtures. 
Other real estate and mortgages owne 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
BROMEB)... .cccccccesccsoscecsocoesescescces 
Due from State banks —_ bankers 
Internal revenue stam 
Checks and other cash items... 
Exchanges for Clearing- house. . veencwvese 
Notes of other National banks.......... 
Fractional paper currency, er and 














- $10,141,531 36 
> 8 96 


Ane 








$2,182,298 61 
129,581 34 





114,835 51 
1,015,667 00 

61,155 00 
Penieeeecacdnesnecsrentaeteates ceesse 7,990 65 
Lawful money reserve in bank, ‘Viz.: 

IE ous ocnntccaes esccce $2, 118, 021 3 

Legal-tender notes....... "406, 975 00 

8,524,996 75 


23,000 00 

19,200 00 7,083,945 10 

TOtbal. ..-ccccccccccccccccsccscssrssesscece cccccccveeree $19,768,547 85 
LIAB 


Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............ 
Due from Treasurer (other than 
5 per cent. tedemption fund) 









Certificate filedin New York County " 


- $1,000,000 OU 
400,000 00 
201,687 31 











enses and taxes pai 












standing........... aeeaa 560,00 00 
(United States bond loan | account. res 100,006 00 
Due to other National ee ont $5,901,131 69 
Due to State banks and bankers........ 37,265 47 
Due Ld trust rinansnccntcl —~¥ savings 
MI ocass .cciucven ecccesccccescoconcce 1a 40 
Dividends ee 8,363 16 
(ndividual deuneiis subject to check.. 9,188,380 92 
Demand certificates of deposit.......... 11,978 71 
CEPEMIOR GROOESE, 6.66 sscesccdscesecs 162,001 76 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. pevees 83,078 8 
BD ¢ Mie chodea=+sakegesaniscscndvonn 410,000 00 
| Deposits of U Ss. ‘disbursing officers..... 98,795 60 
Liabilities other than those stated 
| WROTE sascerccadesedecsess etencceccceccce 606 66 17,501,860 24 
ee arm en RES RO eosseeee $19,768,547 55 


STATE OF og YORK, County OF NEW YorRE » 88, 

1, C. 8S. YOUNG, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly cies that’ the above statement is trne tothe best of 
my knowl 3dge and belief. . YOUNG, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th day of "December, 
901. WILur1aM H. CHAPMAN, Notary Public, we Co., 
ontenonne | hed in New York Co. 
Correct—A ttest WOODBURY & 
| SHENRY#SAMPS AN 
“EDWIN {LANGDON, 


° 
q 


‘t Directors. 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


Fifty-fifth Annual Financial Statement, January 1, 1901. 


27,364 Policies in force January I, 1900, Amount at risk, . . $74,933,729 
5,082 Policies issued since January I, 1900, Amount at risk, . . 12,161,378 
6 Policies restored during 1900, Amount at risk, . . 14,500 
Increased during 1900, . . ‘ = ; 8 ; : ; : 42,701 
Additions made during I900, . 5 ; : “ s s : 196,929 

32,452 Policies, ne ane © 6 + + $87,349,237 


POLICIES TERMINATED, 
2,563 " . ; . Amount at risk, . 6,460,140 


29,889 Policies i in force jantoxy I, “1908, ‘ > - > Amount at risk, . $80,889,097 


RECEIPTS. 
Net assets January I, 1900, 5 m ; ‘ . < : : R $15,011, 248.41 
Premiums received since January I, 1900, : a . ° ‘. ° . 4 3, 11,724.65 
Interest received since January I, 1900, . : ‘ : : ; ; ; 633,285.63 
Rents received since sana i; 1900, . : : 2 4 ; ; : 105,690.79 
Re-insurance, ; . : ° . ‘ 2 ‘ 4 . “ : 20,000,00 


$18,881,949.48 





DISBURSEMENTS TO POLICY HOLDERS. 


Claims by death, endowments, additions and surrenders, . $1,280,277.09 
Dividends, . . - “ : , ‘ ‘ ; 412,358.74 
$1,692,635.83 
OTHER EXPENDITURES. 
Taxes: Local; Mass Excise; other States, Commissions, 
Supplies, Salaries, Agencies, Printing, — and 
all other expenditures : ‘ ; $716,471.45 
Profit and Loss, ; . : : . ; . ° 25,214 53 $741,685.98 
Total disbursements, . : - $2,434, 321.81 
Balance, Net Ledger Assets, . $16,447,627.67 











ASSETS. 
Bonds and Stocks owned, ‘ . : : 4 ‘ . : " - $9,796,222.00 
Loans on mortgage of Real Estate, : ‘ ‘ . . . a : . + 2,887.185.79 
Loans on Policies, . : : . ‘ : ; . . ; : 896,007.65 
Loans on Collateral, 4 ; ; : . : . 2 ; 478,960.00 
Loans to Corporations, ., ‘ . . : . 4 ‘ . 5 ; 41,500,00 
Deferred Premium Notes, : : , ; : ‘ = : 152,191.37 
Real Estate owned, ‘ . ‘ m i . 1,722,000,00 
Cash, in hand and on deposit i in 1 banks, Hi 5 : : 3 é 473,560.86 


OTHER ASSETS. $16,447,627.49 
Interest and Rents accrued but not due, ; ‘ * 3 * : $207,074.34 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, . 5 “ - . ‘ 886,415.00 
Uncollected premiums on policies i in force, $200,771.43 
Deferred ie ease 15 $330,442.58 
Deduct loading, 20 per cent.- . — : $66,088.52 
Deduct loading on Premium Notes, . : : 30,438.27 96,526.79 233.915.79 $1,327,405.13 
Total gross assets, $17,775,032.80 





LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, Massachusetts Standard, ; : : - $15,908, pone 00 
Death claims in process of adjustment, m ; ‘ ‘ 50,833.38 
Claims on installment policies not yet due, : : 1,352.52 - 
Special reserve for deferred dividends, : : : . 15,000.00 


; $15,975,877.90 
Deduct net value of re-insured risks, ; , A . 41,696.00 


“Total Liabilities, $15,934, 181.90 
Surplus, Massachusetts Standard, : : ; ‘ . . . : . . $1,840, 850.90 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. H. M. WITTER, Secretary. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 BROADWAY, C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 
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PPPOE OP OEOO 


A Year of Art 
and Literature 


for $1.00 


Subscribers to Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly receive the two best of last year’s 
issues gratis, with the twelve numbers of 1902; also an Art Calendar of rare beauty, 
fit to hang in any library or sitting room. Everyone subscribing One Dollar aow will 
receive Leslie’s Monthly for 1902; the Double 25th Anniversary Number, superbly 
illustrated; and the Beautiful Christmas Souvenir Issue. These fourteen numbers 
of Leslie’s Monthly will contain over 1,500 pages of the brightest and best reading, 
over 900 illustrations, over 100 short stories, many beautiful color plates, covers in 
colors. If you mention The Independent. 
we will send, prepaid, this remarkable combination of literature and art, together 
with the Permanent Portrait of William McKinley and the 


Flegant 1902 Art Calendar 


portraying ‘Popular American Actresses and their Favorite Flower,” all for $1.00. This 
calendar is a fine example of American art painted especially for Leslie’s Monthly by 
Maud Stumm, the famous American water color artist. Art stores would charge 50 cents 
each for these calendars. They are 12%4 x 10 inches, tied with silk ribbon, lithographed in 
twelve colors on heavy pebble plate paper. 

The Anniversary Issue and Christmas Issue of Leslie’s Monthly are worthy of pre- 
Servation as examples of the highest point attained in artistic magazine illustration in 
colors and black and white. This is the fina| offer and should be accepted at once. 

Among the fiction and_bright special articles which appear in Leslie's Montiiy are products of the pens 
of Nansen, Zangwill, Ballington Booth, Henry Van Dyke, Gwen Wister, C. D. Roberts, Ralph Connor, 
go 2. ashington, Frank R. Stoc kton, Mary Wiikins, Margaret Aunataers Robert Barr, Sienkiewic Z, 

F. Hopkinson Smith, lan Maclaren, Hamlin Garl and, Quiller- toue h, Bret Harte, and a multitude of others. 
By subscribing $1.00 now you receive the Art Calendar, the Portrait and 14 numbers of LESLIE’S MONTHLY, 

Specimen copy and Illustrated Prospectus 10 cents, which amount will arly, on your subse eT sent to us, 

sbould you accept the above offer. AGENTS WANTED. LIBERAL OFFERS. APPLY QUICKLY. 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE Founded 1855), 141-147 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FRANK 


LESLIE'S 


| 34 0) 54 Of O-N 


MONTHLY 
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THE INDEPENDENT 





FINANCIAL 


J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, corner Broad, 
NEW YORK. 


DREXEL & CO., | MORGAN, HARJES & CO., 


Cor. of 5th & Chestnut Sts., 81 Boulevard Haussman, 
PHILADELPHIA. PARIS. 





DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities bought and 
soid on commission. Interest allowed on deposits. Foreign 
Exchange. Commercial Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular 
Letters for Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs J. S. MORGAN & CO.,: 
No. 22 OLD BROAD STREET, - LONDON 


Hurlbutt, Hatch & Co. 


BANKERS. 
71 Broadway, New York City. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 
DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE 


~ INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


J. & W. Seligman & Co. 


BANKERS, 
21 Broad St., New York. 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travelers, 
Payable in Hny Part of the Horld 





Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of ny on aioe and California. 


BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Letters of Credit 


FOR USE OF 


TRAVELERS and TOURISTS 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
ISSUED BY 


Kountze Brothers, 


BROADWAY AND CEDAR ST,., 








NEW YORK. | 


LEE, HIGGINSON & () 


44 State Street, Boston. 


Investment 


Securities 





BANKERS, 
II, 13, 15 and 17 Broad St. 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Orders executed for investment or on margin. Jnte 
allowed on deposits, subject to check at sight. Act 
Financial Agents for ‘Corporations and Investors. Indus 
Combinations Organized. 


Government and other Investment Bonds bo 
and sold. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


17 W. 84th St., op. Waldorf. 202 5th Ave., cor. 2th 
457 Bway, Stik Ex. Bldg. 56 Worth & 39 Thomas 
87 Hudson St., Merc. Ex. 16 Court S8t., Brovki 


Thompson, Tenney & Grawtor 
Bankers, 


25 Broad Street, - 





89 State Panes > +e 


INVESTM ENT SECURITIES. 


Kean, ' Van Cortlandt & Ce 


26 Nassau St., corner Cedar. 


Transact a General Foreiga and Dome: 
Banking Business. 


DEALERS IN INVESTMENT SECURIT! 


Dominich & Dominick, 


Members of the Ae 
New York Stock Exchange. 100 Broas i 


BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


Stocks, Grain, Investment Securit 
PRIVATE WIRES. 

Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, St. Louis and Low! 

Branch Office, 334 Walnut St,, Cincinnati, 9 
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Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 
27 & 29 Pine Street, New York 
SPECIAL OFFERING 


First Mortgage 5% Gold Bond, se- 
cured upon valuable coal’property. 


PRICE TO YIELD 5.30% 


Descriptive Circular upon request. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Branch Office 65 State St., Albany. 


ties 
CO 


ze. 


zin. Jnte 
yht. Act 
s. Indush 













Bills of Exchange, 
Cable Transfers. 
Commercial and 
Travelers’ Credits, 


nds bo 


nvestment 


Ss8 
Securities. Collections, 





International Cheques, 
Certificates of Deposits. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 










w yorkms 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
“NV. N. COLER & CO, 
de BANKERS. 
& C baie 

METFIBERS 





Orders Executed for All Investment Securities, 





ew York Stock Exchange. 


* Nassau St., New York. 








URTIS & ROMAINE, 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
N. Y. Con. Stock Exchange, 


Members} N. Y. Cotton Exchange, 


N Y. Produce Exchange. 












OR ON MARGIN. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED, 


fh to 8% 0 dividend paying stocks a specialty. 
est Bank references. r list. 



















OBT, T STRAHOURN, | Spokane, Wash. 





RDERS EXECUTED FOR INVESTMENT 


WATER AND LIGHT BONDS and 





Letters of Credit 


IN 


Pounds Sterling 


AND 


Francs 
ISSUED BY 
BLAIR & CO., 
_New York. 


33 Wall Street, ~ - - 





HASKINS & SELLS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS, 


30 BROAD STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


204 DEARBORN STREET, 30 COLEMAN STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON, E. C. 
CABLE ADDRESS “‘ HASKSELLS.”’ 





N. W. HALSEY & CO. 


Bankers, 
49 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





Dealers in Railroad Bonds, se- 
lected for the investment of Trust 


Funds. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Public . 
Securities 


19 MILK STREET, - BOSTON, 
DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO. 
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0OOO0O60090000 600000010000 0008 


HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 








N.W. HARRIS 
& CO, 
BANKERS, | 


31 Nassau St., NEW YORK. | 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. 





[ESE SSeS 





Deal exclusively in Munici- ¥ 
pal, Railroad and other bonds 4 
adapted for Trust Funds and } 
Savings. 

ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS | 
OF CREDIT AVAILABLE IN 
ALL, PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Quo‘ ations fur.i hed for Parchase, 
Sa.e ur Exchunge. 





> 





C. I. Hudson & Co. 


34 AND 36 WALL STREET, 
Members N. Y. & Chicago Stock Exchanges. 


Capital Traction. 

Milwaukee Electric. pfd. 
Nationa\ Cash Register, pfd. 
Pittsburg Coal. 

Standard Oil 


RR. DAY &Co. 
BANKERS. 


3 Nassau Street, 40 Water Street, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Commission Orders Executed in Both 
Markets. 
INVESTMENT SHCURITIES. 


Our Book - - - 
‘¢ A Glimpse at Wall Street 
-and Its Marke'is,’’ ‘2 vg 


as well as fluctuation tables, issued to persons 
interested in the subject. 


JACOB BERRY & CO, 


Members Consolidated, Stock and New York 
Produce Exchanges, 


Established 1865. 











44-46 Broadway, N. Y. |. 


is76—— 


THE MIDDLESEX§M 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, = CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 


Debentures and first mortgage oat 
upon real estate. 
a7T= WTHAR. 


TRUSTEES 


AND MANACERS OF 


FIDUCIARY FUND 


are invited to purchase 


Hudson River Water Powel 
ist Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 


at 101 and interest. These bonds guarantee 
5 per cent interest for thirty years and 
appeal to investors desiring absolute secur- 
ity and a sure income. Full particulars, 
maps and any information desired will be 
furnished on application. 


E. H. GAY & CO., 


Boston, 131 Devonshire St. 
NEw YorK, 1 Nassau St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 421 Chestnut St. 
MoNTREAL, Canada Life Bulldi 


190 
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\ THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
RK. es BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 

YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ICl- ¥ ITORS EVERY FACILITY 
nds ¥ WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
and BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY WARRANT. 

ERS 
IN 
eLD. 
$e, 
--— 190 a 


EX@Merchants’ National 
Bank 





ICUT. 
o. OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
e loan 42 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,190,000. 
DEPOSITS, $20,000,000. 
FOUNDED 1803. 


194th Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend 
Declared June 20, 1901. 













OFFICERS, 













Robert M. Gallaway................... President 
Elbert A. Brinckerhoff......... Vice-President 
William B. T. Keyser............-....+5+ Cashier 


Samuel 8S. Campbell......... Assistant Cashier 
















DIRECTORS. 
a MUM A. BLOWERS. ..:.20000552<0c0rcces Pres. U. S. Trust Co. 
and Ubert A. Brinckerhoff. .................-0e:eee0e0 Capitalist 
secur- Chas. Stewart Mimitl..............0.cccccccececcces Merchant 
—ee Gustay HH. Schwab ........... -.cceeceeesee Oelrichs & Co, 
BN OR es, 5.5 xicncetneeenecosnees Vermilye & Co. 
~ DSS ME, IRMMMIRY, «5 100505: oe vesscsescerscasesees President 
a\J vy Biitaries D. Dickey............4...0065 Brown Bros. & Co. 
feorge Sherman...............-++ V. P. Central Trust Co. 
“ward Holbrook............... Pres. Gorham Mfg. Co. 
iris K. Eldredge............... Eldredge, Lewis & Co. 





pawenesaseon Harriman & Company 








The Hanover 
National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


5,7,9&11 Nassau Street 
(Temporary quarters, 7 Wall Street.) 








Capita, - - - $3,000,000 
Surplu, - - + 5,655,000 
JAS T. WOODWARD, - PRESIDENT. 


- Vice-PRESIDENT, 
Vicke-PRESIDENT. 
CASHIER, 

Ass’t CASHIER, 
Ass’r CASHIER. 


JAS. M. DONALD, 

WM. HALLS, Jr., - 

WILLIAM LOGAN, - 

WM. I. LIGHTHIPE, 

ELMER E. WHITTAKER 

HENRY R, CARSE, 2p Ass’T CASHIER, 

ALEX. D. CAMBELL, - 2p Ass’ CASHIER. 
DIRECTORS. 

BENJAMIN PERKINS, 

WitiiAM ROCKEFELLER, 

James STILLMAN, 

Evryan P, SmituH, 

James Henry SMITH, 

Istpor STRAUS, 

James M. Donan, 

Wi iam HALtts, Jr. 


The Seaboard National 
Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
1 BROADWAY, 


James T. Woopwarp, 
Vernon H, Brown, 
Wiii1aM Barsour, 
S1courney W. Fay, 
Martin S, FECHHEIMER, 
Hupson HoaGLanp, 
Epwarp KInc, 





Capital, - - $500,000.00 
Surplus, - 1,015,832.70 
Deposits, $20,1'71.397.60 


S.G. BAYNE, - President. 
S.G. NELSON, Vice-President. 
J. F. THOMPSON, Cashier. 
Cc. C. THOMPSON, - - Ass’t Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. 
SAMUEL G. BAYNE, STUART G. NELSON, 
EDWARD C. BODMAN, DANIEL O’Day, 
T. WISTAR BROWN, FRANKLIN QUINBY, 
Lucius A. COLE, Ww. A. Ross, 
EDWARD V. LoEw, JOSEPH SEEP, 


GENERAL FRANCIS V. GREENE. 
COURTESY, ACCURACY, 


PROMPTNESS, LIBERALITY, 
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—THE—— 


NATIONAL 
PARK BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1856. 












Capital and Surplus, 35,500,000 





OFFICERS : 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. 
STUYVESANT FISH, Vice-President. 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President. 
GILBERT G. THORNE, Vice-President. 






GEORGE S. HICKOK, Cashier. 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 
FRED’K O, FOXCROFT, 2d Ass’t Cashier. 















DIRECTORS : 





JOSEPH T. MOORE, 
STUYVESANT FISH, 
GEORGE S. HART, 
| CHARLES STERNBACH, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
EDWARD C. HOYT, 
W. ROCKHILL POTTS, 
AUGUST BELMONT, : 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, 
FRANCIS R. APPLETON, 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR, 
GEORGE S. HICKOK, 
GEORGE FRED’K VIETOR, 
HERMANN OELRICHS, 
ALBERT H WIGGIN. | 
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| THE PLAZA BANK 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FIFTY-EIGHTH ST., N. Y. 





* CAPITAL, SURPLUS, UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$100,000. $100,000. $100,000. 





President, - - W. McMASTER MILLS. 
Vice-President, A, NEWBOLD MORRIS. Vice-President, CHARLES W. PARSON. 


E. M. CLARKE, Cashier. = BE. WHEELER, ! Assistant Cashiers.” 


DIRECTORS. 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR, RICHARD DELAFIELD, W. McMASTER MILLS, JOHN L, RIKER, 
B, BEINECKE, STUYVESANT FISH, A. NEWBOLD MORRIS, CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
AUGUST BELMONT, H. B. HOLLINS, HERMANN OELRICHS, WILLIAM H. TILLINGHAST, 
JOHN FE. BORNE, JOSEPH LAROCQUE, JOSEPH PARK, GEORGE FREDERICK VIETOR, 
HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY. 





Tue Piaza Bank solicits your patronage, and offers every facility for the transac- 
tion of Banking in all its Branches. Receives the accounts of mercantile firms, indi- 
viduals and corporations, and extends to its customers every accommodation which their 
balances and responsibility warrant. 

Complete and separate accommodations are provided for the convenience of lady 
customers, Banking hours, 9 A.M to 3 P.M; Saturdays, 12 M. 
IWAVAAAAATAAAAATAUA UA ARA8R0808 


WALTHAM WATCHES 





For half a century 
Waltham Watches have been 
the World's timekeepers. 


ma 
‘* The Perfected American Watch,’’ an’ illustrated book | 


of interesting information about watches, sent on 
request. 


American Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass. 
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The... 
National 
Broadway 


‘Bank # 
of N ety Vork City 


237 BROADWAY. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1849. 


Strictly a Commercial and Trade 
Bank. 


Capital, - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits, 1,600 000 





MILES M. O'BRIEN, - President 
CHARLES W. MORSE, Vice-President 
T. ALBEUS ADAMS, Vice: President 


CHARLES J. DAY - - - Cashier 


DIRECTORS : 
MILEs M. O’BrIEN 
CHARLES W. Morse 


EUGENE BRITTON 
AARON ADAMS 

T, ALseus ADAMS 
Davip S. Warton 


RicHARD B. KELLY 
ANDERSON FOWLER 
WitiiamM B, Putney WILLIAM BALLIN 


GEORGE J. FERRY 


We Solicit the Accounts of Banks, 
Bankers, Corporations, Firms 
and Individuals. 





The Mercantile 
National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


191 Broadway. 


Capital, - $1,000,000,00 
Surplus, = =  1,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits, 361,826.76 


FRED’K B. SCHENCK, President. 
JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. : 
EMIL KLEIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


DIRECTORS : 


FREDERICK B.SCHENCK, - - 
JOHN E. BORNE, 
President of Colonial Trust Co. 
WILLIAM C. BROWNING, ; 
Browning, King & Co., Mfrs. Clothing 
COURTLAND E. HASTINGS, 
Carter, Hastings & Howe, Mfrs. Jewelry 


YALE KNEELAND, Kneeland & Co., Grain 
EMANUEL LEHMAN, Lehman Bros., Cotton 


SETH M. MILLIKEN, 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Dry Goods Com'n 
JAMES E. NICHOLS, : 
Austin, Nichols & Co., Wholesale Grocers 
AUGUSTUS G. PAINE, 
N. Y. & Penn. Co., Paper and Fibre 
GEORGE H. SARGENT, 
Sargent & Co., Mfrs. Hardware 
WILLIAM SKINNER, Jr., 
Wm. Skinner Mfg. Co., Silk 
EBEN B. THOMAS, 
Chairman of Erie Railroad Co. 
ISAAC WALLACH, 
H. Wallach’s Sons, Cotton Converters 
JAMES M. WENTZ, - - = - _ Capitalist 


RICHARD H. WILLIAMS, 
Williams & Peters, Coal 


President 





LONDON CORRESPONDENT : 
Union Bank of London, Ltd , 2 Prince: St., Mansion House. 
PARIS CORRESPONDENT : 
Credit Lyonnais, 19 Boulevard des Italiens. 
BERLIN CORRESPONDENT : 
Dresdner Bank, Berlin, W., 39 Behrenstrasse. 
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The Irving 
National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Greenwich Street, - Corner Warren. 


Original Charter, 1851. 


Capital, = 
Surplus, = = 


$500,000 
450,000 


CHARLES H. FANCHER, - President, 
CHARLES F. MATTLAGE, - Vice-President. 
JOHN W-CASTREE, - 2d Vice-President. 
BENJAMIN F.WERNER, - — - _ Cashier. 


DIRECTORS 
Chas. F. Mattlage, Charles Reed, 
John W. Castree, John W. Nix, 
Chas. H. Fancher, Henry Kroger, 
William H. B. Totten, Daniel P. Morse, 
Samuel B. Downes, William H. Barnard, 
William C. Demorest. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
ACCOUNTS INVITED. 





National Bank 


NEW YORE CITy. 


New Amsterdam 
Safe Deposit Vaults. 


Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits. 


$479,289.00 
515,566.00 
558,764.00 
621,251.00 
660,049.00 
853,304.05 


Deposits. 


$ 1,569,272.00 
2,722,920.00 
3,551,365.00 
4,036,948.00 
6,318,232.00 
10,653,635.16 


Sept. 30, 1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


DIRECTORS. 


C. T. Barney, Cc 
J. Romaine Brown, 
Frank Curtiss, 


. W. Morse, 

H. I’. Morse, 
Frank W. Sanger, 
Louis Stern, 

Geo. J. Smith, 

F. K. Sturgis, 
Frank Tilford. 





New York County 
National Bank, 


(INCORPORATED 1855.) 


8th Avenue Cor. 14th St, Sew York. 


CAPITAL, $200,000. 
SURPLUS, $1,000,000. 


FRANCIS L. LELAND, President. 
WM. H. JENNISON, Vice Pres’t. 
WM. CARPENDER, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
CHARLES G. DALE, Cashier. 


DIRECTORS: 


8S. F. JAYNE 
FRANCIS L. LELAND 
HOBART J. PARK 
WM. CARPENDER 


JOSEPH PARK 
CHAS. B. WEBSTER 
ISIDOR STRAUS 
WM. H. JENNISON 
Business and Personal 


Accounts Invited.... 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 
BOXES $5.00 AND UPWARDS PER YEAR 


SAMUEL N. ALDRICH, 
President. 








GEO. B. WARREN 
Cashier. 


Our Depositors and Correspondents 
have the Security of a Large Capital 
and a Conservative Management. 


The 
State National Bank 
of Boston. 


40 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


$2,000,000 CAPITAL. 
$700,000 SURPLUS AND PROFITS. 


DIRECTORS. 


Amos W. Stetson, 
Henry C. Weston, 
Henry R. Reed, 
Wm. H. Allen, 
Frederic Amory, 


Chas. U. Cotting, 
Samuel N. Aldrich. 
Allen Curtis, 
Lester Leland, 
Gordon Abbott. 
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EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
680 Broadway. 


Capital, - - - - - © 
Surplue and Profits, 


$260,000.00 
160,918.99 


AYMOND JENKINS, President. 
DAVID BANKS Vice-President. ZENAS E. NEWELL, Cashier 


Directors. 
Charles Banks. 
Joseph Rogers. 

David Banks, Jr. 


The Chase 
National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(Clearing House Building ) 


CAPITAL,  & » oe & SS $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS (earned), . 2,700,000. 


H. W. CANNON, President. 
A. B. HEPBURN, Vice-President. 
E. J. STALKER, Cashier. 
C. SLADE, Ass’t Cashier. 
S. H. MILLER, Ass’t Cashier. 
H. K. TWITCHELL, Ass’t Cashier. 
W. O. JONES, Ass’t Cashier 


The National Bank of North America 


IN NEW YORK. 


Raymond Jenkins. 
David Banks. 


Capital, hed = 
Surplus, - «= 
Undivided Profits, 


$1,000,000 
500,000 
525,000 


WARNER VAN NORDEN, President 
WILLIAM F. HAV. EMEVER, Vice-President. 
HENRY mT JR., Cashier 
WwW. M. VAN NORDEN, ‘Ass’t Cashier. 
‘S . F. SWEASY, Assistant Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. 


William F. Havemeyer. 
Henry F. Dimock. 
Mahlon D. Thatcher. 
Alvah Trowbridge 
Daniel A. Heald. 


Henry H. _ 
Elihu Roo 
Salem H. Wales. 
Warner Van Norden. 
David H. Houghtaling. 
John H. Flagler. 


The 


National Citizens’ Bank 


Of the City of New York, 
401 BROADWAY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Capital, - - -« 
Surplus and Profits, - 


EWALD FLEITMANN, President. 
DAVID C, TIEBOUT, Vice-President. 
EDWIN S. SCHENCK, Vice-President. 
HENRY DIMSE, Cashier. 
DIRECTORS. 


Elkan Naumburg. 

Edward S. Schenck. 

Fred’k Southack. 

Jaines Stillman. 

Henry B. Stokes. 

David C, Tiebout, 
Edward A. Walton. 


$600,000.00 
381,840.32 


Ewald Fleitmann. 
Pearson Halstead. 
William Halls, Jr. 


her. 
Edward L, Merritiels 





Astor National Bank 


No. 18 West 34th Street 
(Adjoining the Waldorf-Astoria) 
ENTRANCE ALSO AT 
No. 25 West 33d street, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, $350,000. SURPLUS .nd EARNINGS, $450,000. 


. Directs. 
GEORGE F. BAKER, - - Pr 
FREDFRICK D. TAPPEN, - - 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR, - 
ALEX. H. STEVENS, 


esident First National Bank, 
"president Gallatin poy Bank, 

West 26th Street. 
Vv ice- President Gallatin National Bank. 
CHARLES A. PEABODY, Peabody, Baker & Peabody, 2 Wall st. 
W.EMLEN ROOSEVFLT, - Roosevelt & Son, Bankers, 33 Wall St. 
HARRISON E. GAWTRY, - - - President Consolidated Gas Co, 
ROBERT H. McCurpy, - : - Mutual ~_ 2 pearance Co. 
DovuGLas ROBINSuUN, - . - - - re Street, 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., - - - * - 10 8 Wa 1 Street, 


Goonen F. BAKER, President. pram, H. Senne, ile President, 
GEo. W. PANcoasr, Cashier. BaBKLEY WYOKOFF, Asst.Cash'r, 


ESTABLISHED 1832. 


Leather Manufacturers’ 
National Bank, 


29 WALL ST. 
DIRECTORS: 
William M. Kingsland, Nicholas F. Palmer, 
William Rockefeller, William C. Sturges, 
William H. Macy, Ji George W. Quintard, 
John T. Willets, Gates W. McGarrah. 
OFFICERS: 
Nicholas F. Palmer, President. 
William H. Macy, Jr., Vice-President. 
Gates W. McGarrah, 2d Vice-Pres. and Cashier. 
Frank O. Roe, Assistant Cashier. 





Established 
1829. 


Merchants’ 
Exchange 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, 
ALLAN §S. APGAR, Vice-President and Cashier. 
E. V. GAMBIER, Assistant Cashier. 


President. 





The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank, 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


683 and 685 Broadway. 


NE cs a ee 
SURPLUS, - : 


D. H. ROWLAND - - o: 
G. C. BRINCKERHOFF - - 
WM. H. CHASE - - - 

E.G. TUCKER - - - - - 


DIRECTORS. 
ae Stillman, Joseph Fox, 


H. Rowland, _ G. Brinckerhoff, 
Wm. H. Chase, D. Bendheim, 


Henry Hothelmer 


President 
Vice-President 
Cashier 
- Assistant Cashier 





1 Street. 


resident, 
t.Cash'r, 


almer, 
urges, 
lintard, 
yatrah. 


President 
President 

Cashier 
at Cashier 
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THE FIFTH NATIONAL BANK 


Of the City of New York, 
Third Avenue and 23d Street. 


Capital, $200,000. Surplus, $374,000. 


STEPHEN KELLY President. 
HARD B. KELLY, Vice-President. 

THOMPSON, Cashier. 

Directors 


Stephen Ke elly, Frederick aihel, 
Thompson Decker, John Byr 


Daniel D. Wylie, William N- "Robertson, 
James Everard, Andrew Thompson, 
Richard B. Kelly. 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. ‘STUYVESANT FISH 
Vice-President. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President. GEORGE 


§, HICKOK, Cashier, EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Capital + ssvevceeececses2,000,000 

so vctkscccsascvcedenses ee 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, 
Hart, Charles —— oe 5 Beribner, Edward C. 


—— Potts, A 
Appleton, John Jacob Astor, ery 8. Hickok, George Preamsal 


Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs, Albert H. Wi iggin. 
lasues Gewuers of Credit for Travelers available in 
all parts of the world. 


Corn Exchange 
National Bank 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Capital . ; , $500,000 
Surplus and Net profits . 700,000 


a 12,000,000 


CHARLES S. CALWELL, 
Cashier. 





Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
$200,000. 


Designated Depositary 
of the United States, 


The First National 
Bank 


OF CONCORD, N. H. 


WitL1am F, THAYER, President. CHARLES G. REMICK, Cashier, 
WILLIAM A. STONE, Jr., Ass‘t Cashier. 


Capital, 
$150,000. 


Special Attention given to Collections on all 
Points in New Hampshire and Vermont. 
All Items Sent Direct. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE FIFTH AVENUE BANK OF 
NEW YORK. 
at the close of business on the 8d day of December. 1901: 
RESOU nGms. 

Loans and weqeaimncele 85 
Overdrafts.. i 
Due from trust comp 58 
Banking-house and eee 60 
Mortgages owned ‘ 2,000 00 
stocks and ——. re 128 18 
2, 110,771 06 


yan 335,975 00 
Cash items, Viz.: Bills and checks for eves 
ne ext day’s exchanges. Aca mieeauannes 
Other items carried as cash.. 
———_ 712, 785 87 
Assets not included under any of the above heads: 
U.S. Internal revenue stamps 


1,102 64 
Total... .ccccee 


° eeccecccecce $12,208,294 00 
Content stock paid in, in cas) ote 000 60 
Surplus fund },U00 
Un vided rofits, less current expenses and taxes paid 1,820 O71 88 
Due depositors $10,710,515 46 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers, 

brokers and savings banks 38,581 66 


mas ABLLITIES. 


” 10,z44, 097 12 
1% 00 
oeeeecee $12,268,294 00 


Amount due not included under at of the above 
heads, viz.: Unpaid dividends. 


Tota 
State of ine Tork, County of New York, 8 
A. S. FRIS 


SE LL: President, and FRANK DEAN, ‘Cashier of 
The Fifth Avenue Bank of New York, a bank located and doin 
business at No. 5380 Fifth Avenue, in the city of New York, in sai 
county, being duly sworn, each for himself, says that the fore- 
going report, with the schedule accompan ying the same, is true 
and correct in all respects, to the best o: his Epomietee and belief 
and they further say that the usual business of said b has been 
transacted at the location required by the banking — (Chap. 689, 
Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and that the above report is 
—_ in compliance with an Official notice received from the 
erintendent of Banks ereport sha the 3d — of December, 
oi as the day on which such ee all na 
RISSELL President. 
PRANK DEAN, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 7th 
day of December, _— before me. 
= of Notary. ELAH E. BENNETT, 
Notary Pu ite, Westchester Co., Ctf. filed in New York Co. 


Hamilton Bank 


OF NEW YORK CITY 
215.WEST 125TH STREET. 


MARTIN D. FINK Peptic Paps Ss 
FREDERICK B. SCHENCK ” - Vice-President 
FREDERICK D. I 7 ey) 3 Vice- President 
JESSE ©. JOY - ee tery ae Cashier 
DIRECTORS. 

William <A. Martin, 

Frederick B. Schenck, 

John J. Sperry, 

Edwin S. Schenck, 

Julius W. Tiemann, 

Lucien C. Warner, 
Frederick D. Ives. 


Washington Heights Branch, , . .terdacr Avenue. 
CHARLES BUCKBEE, Manager. 


WESTERN LANDS. 


If you have lands for sale, send descriptions. We sell 
thousands of acres and may sell yours. No sale, no charge. 


SIX PER CENT NET. 


Have youidie money! We can net you six percent on 
sound, first mortgage security. Safe as Government 
bonds. 26 years experience. Highest references. For 
full information address, 


PERKINS & CO., 





President 


Martin D. 

William H. *Galawell, 
Cyrus Clark, 

William & “Gray, 
John J. Lapiaam, 
Bernard Loth, 





Lawrence, Kansas. 





JOSEPH J. KITTEL, President. 


NINETEENTH 


PETER DOELGER, Jr., Vice-President. 


LOUIS H. HOLLOWAY, Cashier, 


WARD BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
Sd Avenue and 57th Street 
—DEPOSITS.— 


July Ist, 1898, $781,223.71 


May 13th, 1899, $1,272,916.79 Feb. 14, 1900, $1,610,773.58 Oct. 8th, 1900, $2,083,869,23 
JUNH 26th, 1901, 


$2,596,028,09, 
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Mechanics and Traders Bank 


565 and 567 Broadway, New York. 
MADISON AVENUE BRANCH, Madison Ave. and 59th St. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 8 535,000. 
DEPOSITS 3,789,320. 
OFFICERS. 

LEO SCHLESINGER - - . - - President 
‘ISAAC STIEBEL - - - - - Vice-President 
A. M. DEDERER - - - - - - Cashier 
ELIAS R. PECK - - - . Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS. 
Thos. E. Crimmins, 
Aaron Hecht, 
Myer Foster, 
Max Jaegerhuber, 
William K. Ryan. 
Chas. Strauss, Counsel. 


G. B. M. Harvey, 
John P. O’Brien, 
Isaac Stiebel, 
Max Danziger, 
Leo Schlesinger, 
Eugene Galland, 


The Oriental Bank, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Bowery, cor. Grand St. 
INCORPORATED 1853. 
Capital, - - - = = 
Surplus and Profits, 


NELSON G. AYRES President. 
LUDWIG NISSEN.. Vice-President. 
JOSEPH E. KEHOE Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN R. HALSEY 





$300,000.00 
415,433.23 


wyer. 


* Pre 
Importer of Disgaea. 
WILLIAM McCARROLL. . ..-Vice-President American Leather Co. 
TNEY -Auditor New York Life Insurance Co. 
i céberwbneweesese Sevveseeed Consolidated Gas Co. 
OHN H. RIGHTER 


RI VERSIDE BANK, 


57th St. and 8th Ave., New York. 
Capital $100,000. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits (earned; $130,000. 
OFFICERS : 
H.C. me age 9 
JOHN J. CLANCY. Vice-President. 
H. H. BAZILLION, Ass’t Cashier. 
DIRECTORS : 
Max Ams, 
John Reisenweber, 
John J. Clancy, 
H. C. Copeland, 
Warner M. Van Norden. 





A F. Hol 

Hon. — W. or 
Daniel Seym 

Hon. Chas. NT. Taintor, 
John V. B, Clarkson, 


Every facility offered for doing any business connected 
with banking. Business and A-counts invited. 





CHARTERED 1819. 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
No. 280 Fourth Avenue. 


Assets, = = =*s 2s = «= «= $67,242,914-1 3 
surplus at Market singed - = = 7,832,273.49 
ERS. 

Frederick D. Tappen, ist V.-Pres. 
Robert S. Holt, Secretary. 
RUSTEES. 

Henry W. De Forest. 

W. Irving Clark. 

William J. Riker. 

Charles 8. Brown. 

William W. Appleton. 

George S. Bowdoin 

J. Saonety, Tod. 


Charles T. Barney. 

Willis H. Tillinghast. 

J. Edward Simmons. 

Charles A. Peabody, Jr. 

Thomas Dimond. 

Adrian Iselin, Jr. 

James Knowles, Accountant. 
William W. Smith, Ass’t Sec’y 


OFF 
Merritt Trimble, President. 
John J. Tucker, 2d ver, 


Frederick D. Tappen. 
John J. Tucker. 
John E, Parsons. 
John Crosby Brown. 
Robert 8. t. 
George M. Miller. 
Alfred M. Hoyt. 
Merritt Trimble. 
William A. Hoe 
William L. Andrews. 
Frederic W. gga 
John M Dodi, J 
Charles A. Sherm 
William G. White, C *Comptrolicr. 
Richard L. Purdy, Ass’t Acc’t. 


Capital, $2,050,000. 





CHARTERED 1799. 


BANK OF THE MANHATTAN 
COMPANY 


40 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
Surplus, $2,050,000. 


STEPHEN BAKER, President. 
HENRY K. McHARG, Vice-President. 
D. H. PIERSON, Cashier. 
W. E TROTTER, Asst. Cash 

DIRECTORS 

Stephen Baker. 

Hugh D. Auchineloss, 

Fred’k G. Bourne. 

R. W. Paterson. 

Samuel Sloan. 


James Talcott. 
M.C. D. Borden. 
John 8. Kennedy. 
Henry K. McHarg. 
John Sloanc. 


London Correspondent, Capital and Counties Bank, 


WEST SIDE BANK 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 


485 & 487 EIGHTH AVENUE. 
Capital, $200,000. Surplus, $425,000. 
OFFICERS. 

CHRISTIAN F. TIETJEN - - - - = President 

FREDERICK K. KELLER - - Vice-President 

CHARLES ROHE - - Second Vice-President 

THEODORE M. BERTINE Cashier 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Thomas Stokes, 

Joseph Stern, 

Mayer Eisemann, 

Frederick K. Keller, 

W. E. Pruden, 

George Karsch, 

Francis L. Leland, 

Wm. H. Jennison. 


Safe Deposit Boxes to rent. Drafts on Europe For § Sale 





Charles Rohe, 
Joseph Eastman, 
Christian F. Tietjen, 
Frederick Beck, 
Samuel D. Styles, 
August Finck, 

A. W. Miller, 





CHARTERED 1834. 
THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK, 
$79,630,930.66 


Assets, at par value, : : - 
Due Depositors, - - -- - —'72,976,376.53 
Surplus, - - . - $ 6,654,563.13 
JOHN D. HICKS - - - President 
JOHN J. SINCLAIR - - = First Vice-President 
ROBERT B. WOODWARD» - - Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES. 
Francis T. White, Octavius D. Baldwin, 
Washington WilsonH. Blanchard Dominick, 
Rogers, Samuel H. Seaman, 
William V. Brokaw, 


128 and 130 pera: 
NEW YORK. 


John D. Hicks, 
Isaac 8S. Platt, 
Charles Griffen, Henry A. 
David 8S. Taber, H. D. Auchincloss, 
Charles T. Cook,Eugene Underhill, William H. Parsons, 
John W. Aitken, George E. Hicks, James W. Cromwell, 

Charles Scribner, John W. Cochrane, Charles R. Henderson, 
Henry C. Berlin,Seth M. Milliken, Robert B. Woodward, 
George McNeir, George F. Baker, William H. S. Wood, 
John J. Sinclair, William A. Nash, Corcellus H. Hackett, 
Joel B. Erhardt, Thomas B. Kent, Robert M. Gallaway, 
George Jeremiah,Edw. D. Faulkner, C. Lawrence Perkins, 
Richard M. Hoe, Mark W. Maclay, Charles E. Bigelow, 

James Stillman, Wm. M. Spackman,George H. Robinson, 

ticks Arnold, Charles H. Tenney. 
Henry A. Schenck, Comptroller, Walter Coggeshall, Sec’y. 
Isaac P. Maille T, Assistant Secretary. 





CITIZENS’ SAVINGS ‘BANI K 
of the City of New York 56-58 Bowery, $. W. cor. C.:nal St. 
Am’t Due De Ositors, - - : - 13,158,541. 4 
Surpius, _ a - : ¥ 1,716 384.69 
Total Assets, - - : eiane 926.18 
HENRY ee - . - - + - President 
WM. E. CLA - - += = Vice-President 
CHARLES H. STEINWAY - . - Vice-President 
JOHN W. PIRSSON-~ - - - - Attorney and Counsel 
Geo. W. Odell, John Stemme, 
Barak G. Coles, Robert P. Lettibridge, 
John L. Dudley, Sigourney W. Fay, 
Douglas Taylor, James Rowland, 
Thomas H. Wood, Arthur W. Watson, 
Charles Gulden, John C. Juhring, 
Percival Kuhne, John M. Fuchs. 
CHARLES W. HELD, Secretary. 
HENRY SAYLER, Assistant Secretary. 





Asset 
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Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 


49 and 51 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


Assets, $61,850,123 
Surplus, 5,558,875 


Officers. 


JAMES McMAHON, President. 

JAMES G. JOHNSON, 1st Vice-President. 
JOHN C. McCARTHY, 2d Vice-President. 
LOUIS V. O’DONOHUE, Secretary. 


Trustees. 


Robert J. Hoguet, John Crane 

James McMahon, Herman Ridder, 

John C. McCarthy, Myles Tierney, 

James Rorke, Frederick It. Coudert, 
Jno. D. Kelley, Vincent P. Travers, 
John Go 

Louis v. iy ‘Donohue, 
Charles V. Fornes, 
James G, Johnson, Michael E. ye 


MARCUS J. MCLOUGHLIN, Comptroller. 
WILLIAM HANHART, Assistant Comptroller. 
LAURENCE ¥. CAHILL, Auditor. 


EMPIRE CITY SAVINGS BANK 
231 West 125th Street, New York City. 
Assets, $1,631,009.51. Surplus, $27,913.18. 
OFFICERS. 
ISAAC A. et - . - - . - President 
GEORGE B. ROWN ye 
BRADLEY L, EATON$ 7 - Vice-Presidents 
ARTHUR T. TIMPSON - - - - Secretary 
(CHARLES W. DAYTON __ - - - - Counsel 
TRUSTEES — 
Simon Adler, John Beaver, George B. Brown, George H. 
Burford, Charles W. Dayton, Bradley L. Eaton, Isaac A. 
Hopper, John B. Johnson, John H. Loos, B. G. Mitchell, 
Wiliam Moores, George W. Thompson, Arthur E. Wood, 
John H. Van Tine, Henry Dimse. 


ORGANIZED IN 1863. 


The Harlem Savings Bank 
2279 and 228! Third Ave , New York City. 


Assets, $10,509,415.85. Surplus, $778,250.23 


OFFICERS. 
(CHARLES B. 'TOOKER -— - -  - 
MICHAEL DUFF __ - - - - First Vice-President 
THOMAS CRAWFORD - - - Second Vice-President 
L. HOMER HART - - - 7 - - - Secretary 
TRUSTEES. 
Charles B. Tooker, Augustus Gareiss, 
Michael Duff, Richard Webber, 
Thomas Crawford, Wm. H. Caldwell, 
William BE. Trotter, William B. Reed, 
Granville F, Dailey, John J. Bell, 
krael C. Jones, Win. Somerville, 
George Fennell. 


Ihe Irving Savings Institution, 


115 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
Incorporated 1851. 


DueDepositors, - $18,65F,077.20 
Surplus, - = - 921,200.64 


Officers. 
V.H. B. TOTTEN, President. 
F REDERICK MEYER, Vice-President. 
JOSE CANWOW EA d Vice. President 
TIMER, pocretary. 
HAS. H FANCHER, Treasurer. 


WM ia 
James E. Carpenter. 
Charles H. Fancher. 
John W. Nix 
George A. Ellis, 
G. Byron Latimer. 
John H. Dye. 
Charles D: Boschen. 
Henry Kroger. 


Samuel Crooks. 
John O, Williams, 





President 





Joseph Rogers. 
Freter ick 


bert G. Bogert. 
Jobs W. Castree. 





THE E4ST RIVFR SAVINGS IWSTITUTION 
3 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YOR 
nn ae : $19,113 on. 8 
—s © OFFICERS. * ; 


ore gs es a, e lst Vice-Presidens. 
CHARLES FRAZIER . 2d Vice-President. 
CHARLES ry AVHITNEY ; ; 7 - Secretary. 
LOUIs W. SLOCUM - Assistant Secretary. 
TRU STEES 3. 
Chas. F. Goodhue, 


George Abeel. 
Nathaniel M. Terry. 


Warren C. Barber. 
Hamilton 43 — Dick S. Ramsay. 
Henry |. 


Richard Young. 
John H. ‘Waydell. J. Worra'l Arthur. 
Amasa H. Sr oville. 


William ©. Smith. 
Charles Frazier. Daniel W. Whitmore. 
Henry T. Nichols. Charles A. O'Donohue. 
pet Myers. 


Louis W. Slocum. 
J. Sinclair Armstrop g. Char es F. Bassett. 


The Franklin Savings Bank, 


656 and 658 8th Ave., cor, — St., Mew York. 


Assets, = = = = = $11,614,058.75 
Surplus, = = 849,842 27 








Officers. 
ARCHIBALD TURNER . - - - 
JOHN D. ROBINSON - . . First Vice-President 
GEORGE H. BEYER, - Second Vice-President 
WILLIAM G. CONKLIN - - Secretary 
WALTER F. DEXTER - - Assistant Secretary 
WILSON M. POWELL - - - - - - Counsel 

Trustees. 
Welcome G. Hitchcock, J. Edgar Leaycraft, 
John D. Robinson, W. G. Conklin, 
John §8. Sills, Wilson M. Powell, 
Wm. H. Van Kleeck, Jas. Van Dyck Card, 
Joseph H. Chapman, Howard C. Smith, 
Archibald Turner, Chas, E. Walker, 
Bernard Karsch, Wm. H. Porter, 
James G. Cannon, Stuart Dunean, 

Francis C. Travers. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 
1 ana 3 Third Avenue, New York City. 


Assets, = = = = = = = $12,690,462.94 
Surplus, = = = = = «= 644,671.91 


Officers. 


President, JONATHAN B,. CURREY. 
First Vice-President, AUGUSTUS S. HUTCHINS. 
Second Vice-President, WILLIAM SHERER. 
Secretary. EDWARD SHERER. 


‘Trustees. 


Augustus S. Hutchins. Grove P. Mitchell. 
John §, Spencer. Willis S. Paine. 
Wm. Sherer. Augustus K. Sloan. 
Chas. H. Adams, Robert D. Andrews. 
Jonathan B. Currey. Augustus H. Sands. 
Waldo Hutchins. Edward H. Swan, Jr. 
James Turner, Chas. P. Emmons, 
Edward Sherer. 


‘Union Dime Savings Institution, 


Broadway, Thirty-second St., and Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Assets, - - - - - o o 
surplus, = ~ = - = - - 


OFFICERS. 
CHARLES E. RPAAOUE. President, 
X. P. W. KINNAN. FRED'K H. ECKER, V.-President 
vans EO ORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer, 
LOCKE, Ass’t Treasurer. 
“FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 
Cc. N. BOVEE, Jr., Attorney and Counse 


TRUSTEES. 


Silas B. Dutcher. Nicholas Brewer. 

Wm. H. Locke. Wm. G. Ross. 

Charles E. Sprague. Wm. McMaster Mills. 
Charles G. Dobbs. ee Wilcox, 
wm. ca ——. Alex. P. W. Kinnan. 
Stephen J. “Geoghegan. 
Fred’k H. Ecker. 

Fred’k P. Voorhees, 
William C. Lane. 
Abram C, DeGraw, 


President 








$27, 369,249.65 
1,180,165.65 


David B. Sickels. 
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OLD COLONY TRUST CO. 


AMES BUILDING, BOSTON 


Capital, $1,000,000. 





» MASS. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, $3,000,00, 


Board of Directors. 


T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., Chairman. 


Gordon Abbott, 
Oliver Ames, 

C. W. Amory, 
Samuel Carr, 

B. P. Cheney, 

T. Jefferson Coolidge, 


Chas. E. Cotting, 
Philip Dexter, 
Eben S. Draper, 
George F. Fabyan, 
Reginald Foster, 
George P. Gardner, 


Henry S. Howe, 
Walter Hunnewell, 
George v. L. Meyer, 
Laurence Minot, 
Richard Olney, 
Henry R. Reed, 


Nathaniel Thayer, 
Charles S. Tuckerman, 
Lucius Tuttle, 
Stephen M. Weld, 
Henry C. Weston. 


Officers. 


Gordon Abbott, President. 

George P. Gardner, Vice-President, 
Francis R. Hart, Vice-President. 

E. A. Phippen, 


Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. 


COLONIAL 
TRvst@mPaAny, 


ST.PAVL BVILDING, 
222 BRPADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits {$2, ‘ 00,000. 
TRANSACTS A GENERAL TRUST AND BANKING 
BUSINESS. 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances 


Subject to check, payable at sight or through the New 
York Clearing-house and on Certificates of Deposit. 


OFFICERS: 

JOHN E. BORNE, President. 

RICHARD DELAFIELD, 

CORD MEYER, 

JAMES W TAPPIN, 
READ S. GROSSMANN, Treasurer. 
EDMUND L. JUDSON, Secretary. 
PHILIP S. BABCOCK, Trust Officer. 


TRUSTEES: 


Frank Curtiss, 
ernon H. Brown. LL. C. _Dessar, 

Seth M. Milliken, Geo. Warren Smith, 

Cord Meyer, John S Dickerson,’ 

Perry Belmont, James W. Tappin, 

Wm. T. Wardwell, Geo. W Quintard. 

Henry N. Whi ney, W. Seward Webb, 


Vice-Presidents. 


Henry O. Rovemeper, 
Anson R. Flower, 
Lowell M. Palmer, 
John &. Borne, 
Richard Delafield, 
Daniel Oar. 
ercival Kuhne, 


Theo. Thad . Myers 








Charles S. Tuckerman, 
Vice-President and Treasurer, 
James A. Parker, Vice-President. 
F.G. Pousland, Assistant Treasurer. 
E. Elmer Foye, Assistant Secretary. 


Julius R. Wakefield, Ti rust Officer. 


North American Trust 
Company, 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Capital, - = 
Surplus, - - 


OFFICERS. 


OAKLEIGH THORNE, President. 
ge A DOWD, 

WM. H. CHESEBROUGH, Vice-Presidents. 
RICHARD J. SCOLES, 
EDMUND C. LOCKWOOD, -  - Secretary. 
FRANCIS C. PR - _ Assistant Secretary. 
JAMES DUANE MAIVINGSTON, - Trust.Officer, 


rt AGENT FOR THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


mo ated as Depository of the funds of the State ant 
city of New York. 

Designated as Depository of the New York Coffee, Cotto 
and Produce Exchanges. ; 

pn by the Bank Superintendent a Depository 0 

‘ul money reserve for the banks and individual bankers 0 

the State of New York. 

Designated by the State of New York as a Depository fo 
Court and Trust Funds- 

Designated by the United States District Court as a De 
pository for the money of bankrupt estates. 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL TRUST BUSINESS. 


Allows interest on Deposits and Trust Funds. 

Issues Letters of Credit available in all parts of the —_ 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages, Registrar and ry 
sous of Stocks and Bonds of honed and as Truste?) 
for Creditors in Corporate reorganization. 

Qualified and cae gg ee to act as Executor, 
po Trustee, Guardian. Assignee ee and Receiver, an “ 

lary capacities, both under Court and personal appointme 
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MORTON TRUST : ; 
COMPANY, : Trust Co. 
38 NASSAU ST. _ of America, 


vital, $2,000,000 


; . 149 BROADWAY. 
urplus and Undivided Profits, 4,000,000 (Morthwest Corner Liberty 8t.) 
OFFICERS: 


LEVI P MORTON, - - President. Capital, - = = = = = = = .$2,500,000.00 


THOMAS F. RYAN, -  - Vice-President. Surplus and Undivided Profits, - - 2,842,122.35 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, - Second Vice-Pres. 
H. M. FRANCIS, -  - Secretary. Allows Interest on Daily Balances, 


EUGENE E. VARET, - Asst, Secretary. subject to check throughthe New York Clearing House or payable 


“4 at sight, and on Certificates of Deposit. 
G. L. WILMERDING, - Asst. Secretary. Acts as Trustee, Receiver, Committee, Executor, Guardian, 
H. B. BERRY, - a - Trust Officer. Aaministrator, Assignee, Registrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent. 


DIRECTORS: OFFICERS. 

John Jacob Astor, J ASHBEL P. FITCH - President 
George F. Baker. ll WM. BARBOUR Vice-President 
et ee WM. H. LEUPP Vice-President 
James B. Duke, H. 8S. MANNING Vice-President 
Henry M. Flagler, R. J. CHATRY - - - Secretary 
A +, T. C. CLARKE, Jr. - Assistant Secretary 
ose ’ * i a o 

Abram $3. Hewitt, vs A. L. BANISTER Treasurer 
James N. Jarvie, a W. HUNT HALL - - - -  ~- Assistant Treasurer 


Walter S. Johnston, = — Ks oe LAWRENCE 0. MURRAY - - - -_ Trust Officer 
A. D. Juilliard, William C. itney. DIRECTORS. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Ashbel P. Fitch, A. R. Flower, 
IEVI P. MORTON, Wm. Barbour, H. S. Redmond, 
THOMAS F. RYAN, H. S. Manning, J. R. Hegeman, 
EDWARD J. BERWIND, Cc. I. Hudson, 
G. G. ara ~ we ts on 
RTE MES NAVIN, McMillin George Blumenthal, 
GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY, George Crocker, eo 
JACOB H. SCHIFF. > - Stee 3 gta Suen. 
WILLIAM C. WHITNEY. 5 Ww Seesman. John W. Griggs. 














United States Trust Company. é 
M aeW toa P| New York Life Insurance and 


as oo Ce Trust Company, 


Surplus and Profits - - $11,265,579.09 NO. 52 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid CHARTERED IN 1830. 
ito court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- | Capital, * F . > $1,000,000.00 


tte or Executor, 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, = 3,933,753.54 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


Assets, = = = 2 39,060,976.76 
GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


ACCEPTS ONLY PRIVATE TRUSTS AND 
Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, DECLINES ALL CORPORATION OR 
\ligious and Benevolent Institutions, and Individuals OTHER PUBLIC TRUSTS. 


Mil find this Company a convenient depository for TRUSTEES. 
Doney, Wm. C. Schermerhorn, W. Emlen Roosevelt, 

: F William E. Dodge, H. Van Rensselaer Kennedy, 
PHN A. STEWART, President. Charles G. Thompson, Henry I. Barbey, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. Heasy Parish, Suan Joes Dates, 


Frederic W. Stevens Joseph H. Choate. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. | Stuyvesant Fish, Samuel Thorne, ” 
4ENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. Butherfurd Stuyvesant, John L. Cadwalader, | 
am W. Astor, ugustus D. Juilliard, 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. Eamund L. Baylies, Henry Lewis Morris, 
EES. George S. wdoin, eorge G. De tt, 
SamvEL SLOAN TRUST WILuram H. Maoy, JR, Henry C. Hulbert, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
. WILLIS JAMES Wu. D. SLOANE, Henry A. C. Taylor, John McL. Nash, 
Joun A, STEWART, Cc. O’D. Iselin, Philip Schuyler, 
JOHN HAKSEN RHOADES, A John Claflin. 
SN PHELPS STOKEs, GrorGE F. VIETOR, 


OHN CRusBY BRowN, J eo ee oe ee 
EDWaRD COoPER, 8 HENRY PARISH President 


. BAYARD CUTTING, 5 WALTER KERR - - - -_ - First Vice-President 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, JOH) HENRY PARISH, Jr. - - = §Seeond Vice-President 
M. ROCKEF &LLER, 0. M 


ALEXANDER E. ORR, GEORGE M. CORNING - + + «+ Seeretary 
Mansuau F: ZEGER W. VAN ZELM - Assistant Secretary 
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Manhattan Trust Company, 
WALL ST., cor. Nassau, NEW YORK. 


Capital, .« 2©« «+ « « ° ° $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, . 1,681,451.27 


Officers: 
JOHN I. WATERBURY, President. 
JOHN KEAN 


AMOS T. FRENCH Vice-Presidents. 
CHA ATLES 1 SMITH, Secretary. 
ORTH DUANE, Treasurer. 


Directors : 


Francis R. Appleton John Kea 
George F. Raker, John Howard Latham, 
August Belmont, E. D. Randolph, 
H. W. Cannon, Grant B. Schley, 
A. J. —_— James O. Sheldon, 
2. J. Cro Edward Tuck, 
Slaw Ellis, John I, Waterbury, 
Amos T. French, R. T. Wilson, 

James J. Hill. 


N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST CO. 


44 AND 46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,500,000, 


AIRCHIL D, President. 
YATT, Vice-Pres’t. 
Gut, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
. Secretary. 
H VAN LOAN, Asst. Secretary. 
RLES R, BRAINE, Jr., 2d Asst. Secy. 
AMES E. KEELER, Trust Officer. 


TRUSTEES. 
CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, FREDERIC R. COUDERT, 
JAMES J. HILL B. AYMARS ANDES. 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY, JOHN W. STERLING 
STUART G. NELSON 

HUDSON HOAGLAND, 
JAMES STILLMAN 
M.-C. D.B 


ORDE 
JOHN G. MeCULLOUGH, ° 
EDWARD UH ABRAM M. HYATT. 


This company oe authorized to act as executor, trustee, adminis- 
—. a agent and receiver. Is a legal depositary for 
court and trust funds. Will take entire charge of real and per- 
sonal estates, collecting the income and profits, and attending to 
all such details as an individual in like capacity could do. 

Receives deposits subject to sight drafts, allowing interest on 
daily balances, and issues certificates of deposit bearing interest. 
Ac sas registrar and transfer agent of all stock and bonds. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


Carefully wis” gj ooourittee for investment alw ” on hand, 
WHIPPLE, Manager Bond Dep 


Union Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


antaad Mroadusy. 

Cepitel, - - = =. $1,000,006.00 
Surplus, = = = = = = = 6,587, 532.63 

EDWARD KING we gesident. 

AUGUSTUS W. KELLEY, roe -Presidents 

JOHN V. B. THAYER, Secr ary 

EDWARD R. MERRITT, Asst ecretary. 

CARROLL C. RAWLINGS, Trust Officer. 


TRUSTEES 
E. B. Wesley, Jas. T. Woodward, 
= G. ais Amasa J. Parker, 


y; 
Henry W. Maxwell, 
arker Shortridge, 
Harris on E. Gawtry, 
Alexander Maitland, 
Chauncey M. Depew, James Heo Smith, 
Charles H. Lelend, James J 
H. Van Rensselaer Kennedy, Charles H. Tweed, 
Wm. Alex. Duer. comes Speyer. 
W. Emlen Goenarelt, 


WE OFFER 
AMERICAN VALLEY COMPANY 


10-Year 5% Gold Ronds at 9244 and accrued interest, 
oO ne tting investor 6%. interest payable at Continental 
Trust Co., New Y ork. Detailed report on application. 


WILLIAM E. NICHOLS & CO., 
Telephone, 8883 Cort. 15 Wall Street, New York, 





CoMMERCIAL TrusT Company 


oF NEW JERSEY. 
15, 17,19 and 21 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N.), 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,000,000, 


Safe Deposit Vaults of Best Modern Con: 
struction at most Accessible Point to New 
York, being Adjacent to Pennsylvania Rail: 
road Company’s Ferries. 


BOXES FROM $5.00 TO $500 PER ANNUM, 


Transacts A General Banking and Trust Business, 


OFFICERS. 


JOHN W. HARDENBERGH — - - - - President 
ROBERT S. ROSS - + = Vice-President 
GEORGE W. YOUNG - = = + «= Vice-President 
OSCAR L. GUBELMAN - - Secretary and Treasurer 


DIRECTORS. 


Walter E. Ammon, Henry Lembeck, 
Joseph S. Auerbach, James A. Macdonald, 
August Belmont, Frank J. Mathews, 
William Brinkerhoff, Allan L. McDermott, 
Cc. Ledyard Blair, James G. Morgan, 
Frederick G. Bourne, N. Thayer Robb, 
Charles T. Barney, Robert 8S. Ross, 
John D. Carscallen, Edwin A. Stevens, 
Cc. C. Cuyler, Benjamin L. Stowe, 
Jacob J. Detwiller, Myles Tierney, 
Oscar L. Gubelman, Eben B. Thomas, 
John W. Hardenbergh, Augustus H. Vanderpoel, 
James H. Hyde, John J. Voorhees, 
Robert M. Jarvis, George W. Young, 
Gustav E. Kissel, Augustus Zabriskie. 





THOS. L. JAMES, Prest. J. R. VAN WORMER, Sec. & Gen. Mgr 
E. V. W. ROSSITER, V.-Prest. W. C. REID, Warehouse Supt. 


Lincoln safe Deposit 


32 to 42 EAST FORTY-SECOND ST. 
AND 


45 to 55 EAST FORTY-FIRST ST. 


SAFES IN BURGLAR PROOF 
VAULTS FOR SECURITIES, 


$5.00 A YEAR AND UPWARDS. 
Silver Plate Stored under Guarantee. | 


Fire Proof Warehouses for Householé 
Furniture. 


Moth Proof Cold Storage for Furs, Cat 
pets, Clothing, Etc. 


TRUSTEES: 
THOMAS L. JAMES. FREDERICK W. VANDERBILT 
WILLIAM R. GRACE, 
NOAH DAVIS. 
PERCIVAL KUHNE. 
MATTHEW C. BORDEN, 
HARVEY P, FARRINGTON. 
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Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET 
LONDON OFFICES: 8 LOMBARD ST., E. C.; 60 ST. JAMES ST., 8. W. 


Capital.-------$2,000,000. 


Surplus........$4,000,000 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS subject to cheque or on certificate. 


Is ; and as Guardian, Executor and Administrator . 
late Conpenesionn Sie Poteet et Real and Personal Estates; carefully selected securities offered for investment. 
TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT available in all parts of the vorld. 
ALSO COMMEKCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 
DRAETS on all parts of Great Britain, France and Germany BOUGHT and SOLD. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
WM. C. EDWARDS, Treasurer. 

E. C. HEBBARD, Secretary. 


ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, 3d_ Vice-President. 
JOHN GAULT. Manager Foreign Department. 
F. C. HARRIMAN, Assistant Treasurer. 


R. C. NEWTON, Trust Officer, 


samuel D. Babcock, 
F. Baker, 
3. Bowdoin, 
Belmont, 
Frederie Cromwell, 


Walter R. Gillette, 
G. G. Haven, 
E. H. Harriman, 


R. Somers Hayes, 
Charles R. Hendereon, 





London Commiitee: 


arry Payne Whitney. 
ARTHUR J. FRASER, Chairman ; 


DIRECTORS: 


Adrian Iselin, Jr., Alexander E. Orr, 
iard Walter G. Oakman, 
Henry H. Rogers, 

H. McK. Twombly, 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 


. Jarvie, 
Richard A. McCurdy, 
Levi P. Morton, 


LEVI P. MORTON, DONALD C, HALDEMAN, 





STOCKHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE OF 
THE AMERICAN COTTON COMPANY. 


To the Holders of Preferred and Common Stock of The 
American Cotton Company: 

Holders, to a large amount, of Preferred and Common 
Stock of The Am2rican Cotto1 Company have entered into 
a Stockholders’ Agreement (dated Dec. 2, 1901, and lodged 
with the Depositary), for the purpose of furthering a vonsoli- 
dation. sale, lease or other disposition of property of, or the 
acquisition or lease of property by, The American Cotton 
Company, and for the advancement of the interests of depos- 
iting stockholders through united action. Believing it to be 
for the mutual interest of stockholders that their respective 
holdings be held and managed in bulk during the period of 
the Agreement, and if a sale thereof be made during such 
period that it only he made in bulk and as a unit (whereby 
better resu'ts may be secured than by individual action), the 
Committee also is empowered to so dispose of the same 
under prescribed limitations and for the pro ratu benefit of 
holders of its Certificates of Deposit for each class of stock, 
respectively 

The- undersigned have consented to act as a committee 
under said Agreement and hereby afford holders of the Pre- 
ferred and Common Stock of The Americen Cotton Company 
the opportunity of participating in the benefits of said Agree. 
ment by thereunder depositing their stock with the Central 
Trust Company of New York, as depositary, on or before 
the 10th day of January, 1902. 

Negotiable Certificates of Deposit will be issued for the 
deposited stock. 

Copies of the said Stockholders’ Agreement may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary of the Committee. 

Dated, New York, Dec. 9 1901. 
‘ CORNELIUS N. B 
WM. C. LOVE 


N 


; CIS, 
MAXWELL WOODHULL, 
STILLMAN F. KELLEY. 
Stockholders’ Committee. 
SULLIVAN & CROMWELL, Counsel. 
THOMAS E. WING, S<cretary. 


a 20 Nassau Street, New York City. 


MoO 


and Western Land Bough a 
CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 mae -% #7 








O/ Per annum clear of taxes or other ex- 

penses, secured by FIRST MORT- 

GAGES on farms worth three times the 

amount of the loan, in the Blue Grass and Corn Belt 

Regions of Missouri and Iowa. Never lost a dollar 
for a client in 22 years in business. 

WRITE FOR INFURMATION AND LIST OF LOANS. 


BEVERLEY H. BONFOEY 
5 Main Street, 


UNIONVILLE, MISSOURI. 


VIRCINIA FARMS FOR SALE. 


Good land. Mild, healthy climate. Schools convenient. 
Low prices, easy terms. Free catalogue. 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CU. (Inc.), Richmond, Va. 


A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 
OF NEARLY 12 YEARS 


More than 1000 Satisfied Investors. 
What more need be said of the 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 
6% GOLD BONDS 6< 


On every $100 invested we pay 6 per cent. per an- 
num interest, and repay the principal in ten equal 
payments without reducing the interest. In other 
words, on a hundred dollar bond 


WE PAY 
$3 Interest and $10 Principal 


each six months for five years. Bonds are issued 
in amounts of $100, $200, $300, $400, $500, $1,000, 
and up. Coupons for Principal and Interest are 
made payable at bank selected by purchaser in 
any part of the world. 


OVER EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS SOLD, 


Send for booklet. We have many _bond- 
holders and some may be in your locality. 


JOHN MULHOLLAND, 
Room 244, POTTER BLDG.,'NEW YORK. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 


Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies for Lighting, Rail- 
way and Power work.... 


All the illumination at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition was made with Edison In- 
candescent Lamps made at the Harrison 
Factory of the General Electric Company. 


MAIN OFFICE: Schenectady, N. Y. 
New York Office: 44 Broad Street. 


A= GOLD 


FIRST MORTGAGES 

on Chicago property with all titles 
guaranteed are considered choice securities, 
particularly when negotiated by an old reliable 
and conservative firm doing the largest business 
in their line in the world and having the reputa- 
tion of exercising the greatest care for every 
interest of investors. 


Investments 


of this character under such conditions insure 
absolute safety and sure profit which cannot be 
said of scarcely any other form of investment. 
Correspondence invited. References if desired. 
Write for illustrated booklet, it’sfree. If it does 
not interest you now it may at some future time. 
H. 0. STONE & Cco., 
200 La Salle St., Chicago, lUls. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1859. 








INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer our 5% Deben- 
tures and carefully selected first 
mortgages from the rich black. 
waxy belt of Texas and contig. 
uous territory of Oklahoma, 
Principal and 
5% to 6% INTEREST 

Guaranteed 


Send for Pamphict 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa. 


TEXAS REAL ESTATE LOANS. 
Five years’ experience as land surveyor and 15 years’ in 
loaning money on real estate for non-residents and foreign 
loan companies. Will receive money to loan on real estate 
in amounts of not less than $1,000.00 netting investor 6 
interest. Address 
E. B. CHANDLER, 
Chandler Building, San Antonio. Texas. 
Write THE INDEPENDENT for my standing. 
Our Customers 


30 VEARS ine testes: 


lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, CHICcAt?, 
Home office established 1871. Iowa Falls, lowa. 


Q / OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 








Secured on well improved farms worth three times 
theloan. In last six years have placed over ,° 
000.00 without a default in principal or intcrest. 


Business Men, for whom I am loaning. rite for 
further er. Send for pamphlet, “ Zruth 
About Oklahoma,” free. 

H. H. HAGAN, GurTuere. OKLAHOMA. 


0 References: all Bankers, Capitalists, Judges and 








The Twenty-five Years of Experience 








in the construction of writing machines, which 
are behind the Remington Typewriter, mean 
everything to the purchaser. He knows that he 
is getting a reliable machine when he buys a 


REMINGTO 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, NEW YORK 








| 
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Richard 
M. 


Montgomery, 


REAL 
ESTATE, 


28 Pine Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Castes are of The Audit Company of 
New York covering accounting and physical 
examinations of properties are accepted by finan- 
cial houses in the United States and abroad and 
are often made the basis of underwriting agree 
ments involving large sums of money. 





The Audit Company 








Aids clients to determine proper plans for stock 
and bond capitalization. 

Arbitrates upon conflicting financial interests of in- 
dustrial firms and companies providing a fair 
basis for consolidation. 

May be consulted for advice on any subject requir- 
ing knowledge of correct commercial practice. 

May be named in mortgages covering industrial 
and other bonds—in cases of special agree- 
ments which safeguard the lien or income—to 
certify whether such provisions are being 
carried out. 


THE AUDIT CoMPANY OF NEw York. 
QUEEN BUILDING, N. Y. LIFE BUILDING. 
Cedar and William Streets, La Salle and Monroe Streets. 

New York City. ‘ Chicago. 
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Auctioneers. 
W. J. Van Pelt. 


Geo. R. Read, 


Real Estate. 


Agents. 


Geo. R. Read. 


Head Office: 60 Cedar St., Near Nassau. 
Branch: | Madison five., 20d ot. 


BROKERS. APPRAISERS. 











ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Adrian H.Muller 
& Son, 


Auctioneers 


No. 24 PINE STREET 


NEW YORK 


WM. F. REDMOND LOUIS MESIER 








70'S ullivan’s 
Safety Cushion Heel 


“Since wearing O’Sullivan’s Rubber Heels, 
I can do my own ironing, and have no backache.” 


One pair of these rubber heels will outwear two leather heels, and give ten times more com- 
fort. They are the heels of health, the kind that 11st, and the only heels made out of brand 
new rubber. They save the back, save the nerves, rave the wearer and muke walking a 
delight. For the reason that every one gee to ride in arubber tired vehicie, you 

8 


ought to have a pair of O'Sullivan Hee 


attached to the shuves you are now wearing. 


Price 35 cents, soles to match 75 cents, and a trifle for attaching. Send diagram of 
heel or sole to be fitted. All dealers or the makers, 


O’SULLIVAN 


RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass, 





Clear 
the yoice. 


BROWN’S 
id Relieve 
BRONGHIAL the throat. 
Cure coughs 
TROCHES and colds. 


In boxes only. 
INSURANCE 


Avoid Imitations. 








1iss1 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, Prestdent. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Jan. Iist,1901 - $26,245,622.04 
ES - - = 23,920,986.53 


2,324,635.51 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Fmpire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT. Manager. 


A POLICY worse | 
WASHINGTON LIFE © 





Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contra-t, 


It affo ds immediate and absolute p o-ectivon to the family and 
the estate, 

It supplies a fund tor wife and children against the hour of 
greatest trial. 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 

Its Trust-Fund policies. with low premiums ani cash guaran- 
tees, is unsurpassed 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about halt the 
premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington's 
interchangeable-Term Policy, 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901 - ° 
LIABILITIES. ’ 


Boston, [lass. 


$30,924,972.4! 
__27,881,474.14 


$3,043,498.27 


All forns of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

Casa distributions paid upon all polictes. 

Everv policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
- insurvoce valuee to which the insured fs entit ed by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets rates, aud Vatues for any age eent on application to 
the Company’t Otlice. 


Benj. F- Stevens, Pres. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary, 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Pres. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Ltd., of LONDON, 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Com- 
pany in the World. 


Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gen- 
eral Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. 





This company has had many more years’ experience in Liability 
- business than any other company, 
It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than any other 
company 
It will continue to give policy-holders the same thorough care and 
permanent protection which have given it its hig 1 reputativn 
in the past. 


APPLETON & DANA, U. S. Managers and Attorneys. 
Edmund Dwight, Jr., State Agt., No. 76 William St., N.Y. 


1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1 


NATIONAL, of HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, 1901, 
Capital Stock, all cash 
Re-Insurance Reserve 
Unsettied Losses and other claims 
N@L BOPPIOS..cccccccscccccccccoccccce 
Tota) Assets, Jan. Ist, 1901 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
RK. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH, Anat. Secretary, 
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Provident Savings Life 
Assurance Society 


' OF NEW YORK. 





EDWARD W. S-OTT, - President. 





A COMPANY FOR POLICYHOLDERS 





Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization 
and amount now held fto- Their Benefit, 


|TWENTY-THREE MILLIONS. 





1895—FIVE YEARS’ PROGRESS—1900 


Nearly Doubled Its Income 
More Than Doubled Its Assets 
More Than Trebled Its Reserve 


More Than Quadrupled Its Excess 
of Income over Disbursements 





a Home Office, 346-348 Broadway, 
q NEW YORK. 
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| Pome 


ADMITTEDASSETS 
POLICY RESERVE &C. 


DIVIDEND-ENDOWMENT FUND 


CONTINGENT FUND 
NET SURPLUS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


a 


elnsurance(mpany 


fet eR a) ed eS 


1 


6 12,342,246.77 

$ 10,257,446.47 

% 736,337.00 

% 65,875.00 

$ |, 282,588.30 
Coy: Onel oS: -1-Fole) 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January Ist, 1901, 
$17,775,032.80 
RUINS ooo scscwnsacccusosscvene 15,934,181.90 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) ..$1,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
Cc W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


THESOTH 


Annual Statement of the 


CONNECTICUT 


General Life Insurance Co. 
HARTFORD, 
1901 
Receipts for the Year $736,954.88 
Disbursements . . . 468,757.82 
Assets Jan. 1, 1901. 3,867,902.84 
Surplus to Policy- 
Holders... . . 522,830.46 


R. W. HUNTINGTON, JR., President. 





J. A. TURNBULL, Secretary. 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent ana temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; “emforary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations, It 
specially provides for practical wants. 





— tea, 


|Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets Dec. 31, 1900, $16,889,952.54 | 
Liabilities -. . . « 15,012,619.15 
Semies . . 2. 2.) EB77,3308 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 
ROLAND O, LAMB, 


Vice-President and Secretary. 


New York Office, St. Paul Building. 
F. K, EOHLER, General Agent, 
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THE 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, - Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL, : - - $500,000 00 


Reserve for Reinsurance and all other claims, 1,729,708 58 


Surplus over all Liabilities, > - - 247,362 42 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901, - $2,477,069 OO 








THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Secretary. 
WM. B. KELLY, General Mgr. 





DIRECTORS. 
THOMAS H,. MONTGOMERY, CHARLES S. WHELEN, 


ISRAEL MORRIS, EDWARD F., BEALE, 
PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON, JOHN S, GERHARD, 


JOSEPH E, GILLINGHAM, EDWARD LOWBER WELSH, 











ARCHIBALD R. MONTGOMERY. 
GRANNIES a TRENT 
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1860 41 YEARS 1901 


The Washington 
Life Insurance 
Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Levi P. Morton, - - - Morton, Bliss & Co. 
W. A. BREWER, JR. - - - - - PRESIDENT. 
ROBERT BOWNE, - - - 81 Beaver Street. 
Cuas. H. LUDINGTON, 276 Madison Avenue. 
FRANCIS SPEIR, =) - - 52 Wall Street. 
BENJAMIN HAXTUN, - - New York. 
Henry F. HItTcH, - 138 Front Street. 
CHARLES P, BRITTON, - 28 New Street. 
FRANCIS G. ADAMS, - Coxsackie, N. Y. 
FREDERIC R. COUDERT, - - Coudert Bros. 
Davin THOMSON, - - Foster & Thomson. 
ROLAND G. MITCHELL, R. G. Mitchell & Co, 
RANDOLPH F. Purpy, - - - - - Stout & Co. 
GEORGE M. Harb, - Pres’t Chatham Nat. Bank. 
JouN Hopson, - - - - - New London, Conn. 
Evisua S. FRENCH, - - - VICE-PRESIDENT. 
JoHN W. BRANNAN, M.D., - 11 W. 12th Street. 
Henry MEIcs, - - - 14 South William Street. 
E. V. ConNETT, - - - - E. V. Connett & Co. 
JoHN BurRLING LAWRENCE, - - - New York. 
GRAHAM H. BREWER, - - - - - SECRETARY. 
Lioyp B. SANDERSON, - - - Sanderson & Son. 
JoRDAN L. Mort, JR., V. Pres. J. L. Mott Iron Wks. 
ISRAEL C. PIERSON, - - - - - - ACTUARY. 
Henry H. Cook, - - - - - 100 Broadway. 
OFFICERS. 
E. S. FRENCH, - - - - - VICE-PRESIDENT. 
CYRUS MUNN, - - - 2p VICE-PRESIDENT. 
ISRAEL C. PIERSON, - - - - - ACTUARY. 
GRAHAM H. BREWER, - - - - SECRETARY. 
B. F. ELLSWORTH, - ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 
W. W. CRISSEY, - - - - - - - CASHIER. 
J. W. BRANNAN, M.D., - MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 
FOSTER & THOMSON, AtrornNeEys, 141 B’way. 
DAVID THOMSON, - - COUNSEL, 141 B’way. 


A good, strong company—none better. The pub- 
lisher of THE INDEPENDENT is insured in it. 


Company’s Office, 141 Broadway, N. Y. 





OFFIUK OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 
: New York, January 2vu, 19 1, 
The pa ng conformity with the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following statement of its affairs on the 
‘ist of December, 1900: 
Premiums on Marine risks from ist January, 
1900, to dist December, 1900............-» $3,278,413.54 
on Policies not marked off 1st Jan- 
SE, Ebb nbbesccnpes connseseesueeesssses 828,796.25 
Total Marine Premiums................-. ee $4,107,200.79 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1900, 
to 31st December, 1900 eccecesee 93 407,886 18 
Interest received 
during the year $346,028.89 
Rent received 
duringtheyear 23,833.36 $369,862.25 





and previous 
years....... .... $416,202.81 
Losses occurred 
and were esti- 
mated and paid 
In 1900.........$1,101,744.24 
$1,517,947.05 
Less Salvages.. 150,307.00 $1,367,640.05 








Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses......... $399,096.13 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank and other Stocks $5,537,024.0¢ 

—_ —— b —— and special deposits sent 

ks and Trust Com eccccccccccce B 05.82 

Real Estate, corner Wall 2p . a 

William Streets, cost .....$1,050,000.0¢e 
Paid toward erection of new 
buildin ° ° 622,873.59 


75,000 00 = 1,747,873.59 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie......... 1,156,783.60 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to pay 
losses under policies payable in foreign 

countries.............. panes se sobsecaeee 195,818.81 

Cash in Bank.... : 183:434.83 


AMOUNE, 0... 000000000000 2H10,514,740.65 


Six per cent. intrest on the outstanding certificates of p. oll 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1895 will be redeemed 
and paid to the holders thereof_or their legal representatives, on 
and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certiticates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceiled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned ctf 
miums of the Company for the year ending 31st Deceuober, |%, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday the 
seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board. J. ii. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
William E.Dodge, Charies 1) Leven 
Cornelius Eldert, Levi P. Morto 
Ewald Fleitmann, Ww 
Edward F.oyd-Jones, 
Horace Gray, 
Clement A. Griscom, 
Leander N. Lovell 
Clifford A. Hand, 
Anson W. Hard, A. Raven. 
John D. Hewlett, Gustav H. Schwab. 
Will.am C. Sturges. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t, 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3a ViceePres’t. 
LL 
BI. N. 'D ER S to hold thirteen copies of THE INDE- 
PENDENT will be furnished by usa‘ 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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THOROUGH INSPECTIO 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS .. .; 
| . »« « OR DAMAGE TO PROPERTY. 


ALSO AGAINST LOSS OF LIFE AND INJURY 
TO PERSONS BY 


Steam Boiler Explosions. 
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J. M. ALLEN, = President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, F. B. ALLEN, 


Vice-President. Second Vice-President. 


J. B. PIERCE, ° L. B. BRAINARD, 
Secretary. . Treasurer. 


L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Assistant Secretary. 





Principal Office, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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SOUND, SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL. 


Six(Y-second Progressive Semi-Anqual Statement 


—OF THE— 


New Hampshire 


Fire Insurance Co. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1901. 
ASSETS, - . . - - $3,367,026.27 
LIABILITIES: 

Capital Stock, - - $1,000,000.00 

Reserve for Re-in- 
surance, - - - 

All other liabilities, 

Net Surplus, - - 


1,177,182.78 
186,588.46 
1,003,255.03 


$3,367,026.27 
—OFFICERS.— 
waaay > a hoes. President. 
E B. CHANDLER, Treasurer, 
ORR ARK MARTIN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
NATHAN P. HUNT Bry President. 
RANK W. SA ARG ANT, Secretary. 
LEWIS W. GROCRETT. Ass’t Secretary. 


ee COMMITTEE,.— 


NATHAN P. HUN WwW a M. PARKFR 
UBERTO C. CROSBY RGE B. CHANDLER, 


FRANK P. CARPENTER: 


SUN INSURANCE 
OFFICE 


OF LONDON. 


FOUNDED A. D. 1710. 


THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD, 


Trustees of the Company’s Funds in the United States," 


JoHN J. McCook. HERBERT L. GRIGGS. 
JAMES May DUANE. 


Chief Office in the U. S., 
COMPANY’S BUILDING, 54 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 
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If You Are Looking 


for a Country Home 
ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Butlding, 46 Cedar Street, 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, - 

F. B. EN. - Second Vice-President 
J. B. CER - - = Secretary 
L. B. 
se 


INERD, ~ Treasurer 
MIDDLEBROOK, ~ ~ Asst. Secretary 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-first 
Annual Statement. 





Cash Capital $500, 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims........... 1. y 
Surplus over all Liabilities 247. 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





- Vice-President | 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY, 





NINETY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JULY, 1903. 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
Cash in Banks - - : ° - 
Real Estate - - - - - - 
United States Bonds $1,600,000 60 
State and City Bonds 675,000 00 
Rail Road Bonds -~— - 788,779 00 
Water and Gas Bonds 148,000 00 
Rail Road and Gas Stocks 4,390,000 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks - - - - 180,000 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being ist lien on Real Estate oe 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand - te. 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents - . - 
Interest due and accrued on ist July, 1901 : - - 


$ 498,356 14 
1,693,715 814 
2,046,000 00 
681,000 00 
893,107 95 
144,200 00 
6,774,500 00 
500,500 00 
148,500 00 
117,400 00 
856,144 70 
53,075 73 


$14,406,450 33 





LIABILITIES : 


Cash Capital - - - - - - 
Reserve Premium Fund - - - - 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims - 
Net Surplus - - - - - : 


$3,000,000 00 
4,714,692 00 
1,089,942 70 
5,601,855 63 


$14,406,450 33 
$8,601,815 63 








Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, 





DIRECTORS: 


Levi P. MORTON, 
CoRNELIUS N. BLIss, 
Joun H. WASHBURN, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 





EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, a 
FREDERICK C. BUSWELL, 


New York, July 9, 1901. 


GEORGE H. HARTFORD 
HeEnrY F. NOYEs, 
LucIEN C. WARNER, 
WARNER VAN NORDEN, 
DUMONT CLARKE, 


Sec’s. 


. JAMES B. VAN WOERT, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
WILLIAM F. HAVEMEYER, 
CorD MEYER. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Sec’s 
WILLIAM H. CHENEY, 
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” — SPRINGFIELD 
FIRE and MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Largest Fire Insurance Company Chartered by 
the State of Massachusetts. 


1901. 








CASH CAPITAL, $2,000,000.00. 


= 
oO 





DIRECTORS: 
F. H. Harris, Henry S. Lee, W. A. Harris, 
J. L. Pease, Homer L. Bosworth, A. W. Damon, 
M. S. Southworth, W. D. Kinsman, Chas. E. Galacar. 
Marshall Field of Chicago. 


A. W. DAMON, President. W. J. MACKAY, Secretary. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-Pres’t. F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


= 


Agencies in All Prominent Localities throughout the United States. 
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PASCARCASABAS 
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GREENWICH 


Insurance Company 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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ORGANIZED Office in the Company's Building 
IN 1834 ya No. 161 BROADWAY 


=——",,,,,T 








Ghis Company has been uninterruptedly and successfully 
in business SIXTY -SEVEN YEARS. 
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*THE LEADING FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA.” 
Statement of the Condition of the 


ALTNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ON THE 31ST DAY OF DECEMBER, 1900. 


Cash Capital...... $4,000,000.00 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire) 3,329,848.78 


Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland) 96,349.13 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) 352,114.35 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland) 79,995.55 
Other Claims | 189,034.88 
Net Surplus 5,309,951.03 
Total Assets $13,357,293.72 


Surplus as to Policy Holders $9,309,951.03 











LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-TWO YEARS: 
$88,243132.93 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 
W. H. KING, Secretary. E. 0. WEEKS, Vice-Pres’t. 
A. C. ADAIIS, HENRY E. REES, Assistant Secretaries. 


WESTERN BRANCH, KEELER & GALLAGHER, 
413 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. { 








General Agents. 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, { WM. H. WYMAN, General Agent. 


Omaha, Neb. {| W. P. HARFORD, Assistant General Agent. 
PACIFIC BRANCH, a & SPENCER, 


San Francisco, Cal. General Agents, 


{ CHICAGO, ILLS., 145 La Salle Street. 
INLAND MARINE ' 4 NEW YORK, 52 William Street. 
DEPARTMENT. | BOSTON, 95 Kilby Street. 


| PHILADELPHIA, 229 Walnut Street. 


Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States 
and Canada 
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National Fire 
Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 








| Statement to Connecticut Insurance Department, Dec. 31, 1900 


Cash Capital, - . -  $1,000,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, . - 2,045,419.76 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, 247,489.87 
Reserve for other claims, - += 25,000.00 
Net Surplus,  - . . 1,533,879.71 


TOTAL ASSETS, - - - $4,851,789.34 
RESERVE FOR POLICYHOLDERS, 2,533,879.71 








JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. | 
H. A. SMITH, Assistant Secretary. 





PRICE & BRICKELMAIER, 


Corner William and Cedar Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY AGENTS. mm 
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PRUDENTIAL > 
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Under the Shelter of a Great Rock 


are the holders of Four Million Policies, in force in 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


protecting their homes and home interests, a convincing proof of the popularity of this progressive Life | 
Insurance Company, due to liberality to policy-holders, absolute safety, prompt payment of claims, 
economical management. Write for Information Dept. 110. — Profit-sharing Policies, $100,000 to $15, 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America = {QU 5RRXDEN: Presitert 
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By Special Wa 


All rights secured 











